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Queen Elizabeth. Title-page of the almost unique issue of the Bishops’ Bible, 1568, in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. S. T. C. 2099a. The engraving is attributed to 
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Review of Shakespeare Scholarship 
in 1952 


HARDIN CRAIG 


BF ISCOVERIES of new facts about Shakespeare and his stage 
& have not been numerous in 1952. R. C. Bald’s “The Entrance 
Is) to the Elizabethan Theater,” Shakespeare Quarterly, III, 
y 17-20, makes one of the relatively few actual contributions to 
! our knowledge. He makes use of Hollar’s engraving, recently 
SVvearsas re-interpreted by I. A. Shapiro (Shakespeare Survey 1 (1948), 
4, and Shakespeare Survey 2 (1949), 21-23), and of DeWitt’s (or Van 
Buchell’s) famous drawing of the interior of the Swan as the bases of his argu- 
ment. From these pictures the author contends that there were two entrances, 
one on each side, to an Elizabethan theater. He finds evidence for this in the 
conformation of the Globe as shown in Hollar’s engraving and argues that 
the entrance on the side toward the river was the larger of the two. The author 
supports his case by reference to the “pit door” of the post-Restoration theater, 
which was always at the side and near the stage and always, we are told, 
connected with the front of the theater by a long narrow passage under the 
lowest tier of boxes. With this might be associated an ingenious little article 
by Irwin Smith entitled “Theatre into Globe” in Shakespeare Quarterly, Ill, 
113-120, that brings out the fact that Peter Streete did no common wrecking 
job when he tore down the Theatre in Holywell and built the Globe on the 
Bankside. Structural timbers varied in size, and each piece of joinery was 
special. No two joints were necessarily the same, and each piece was marked 
to fit into its special place, had to be. The article is illustrated by drawings 
that show the system used in marking the timbers in Elizabethan houses. 
Mgr. I. J. Semper in an article “The Jacobean Theater through the Eyes 
of Catholic Clerics” (Shakespeare Quarterly, III, 45-51) presents a study of 
an unpublished manuscript in The Folger Shakespeare Library: “Prohibition 
of William Harrison, archpriest, forbidding secular priests to attend the 
theaters, March 9, 1617, with Thomas Leke’s Letter to the archpriest, April 25, 
1618, and the Answer to this letter.” The prohibition of William Harrison, 
Archpriest of England, and the protest of Father Thomas Leke occupy, we 
are told, eight folios, and the rejoinder to Father Leke, certainly by Father John 
Colleton, occupies eighty folios. The prohibition is directed against attendance 
on plays performed by common players, and it is clear from Father Colleton’s 
long theological rejoinder that plays given at the Inns of Court, the royal 
court, and the universities are excepted. The ground of the prohibition is that 
by attendance on plays the priesthood are scandalized and de-edified. Father 
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Leke ensconces himself behind the well known liberal utterance of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and contends that plays and players are matters indifferent and that 
they have in them nothing contrary to faith and morals, Father Colleton 
presents an elaborate argument drawn from the war of the early church against 
Roman spectacula. These clerics were prisoners just then under relaxed dis- 
cipline, and the author’s account of their situation is most interesting. There is 
a great deal in the papers about the Jacobean theater and its reputation. Un- 
fortunately there is no mention of any plays or playwrights. 

Among the books on Shakespeare of general scope available in 1952 one 
of the best is Arthur Swewell’s Character and Society in Shakespeare (Oxford, 
1951). It is a revolt against vagaries and a return with special method to 
character study. This critic would agree with Coleridge that “interest in plot 
is always on account of the characters, not vice versa.” The author is always 
conscious of point of view, mainly the point of view of society and of the 
individual. There are also different levels of reference, and over the whole is 
the vision, not of a philosophic or theological system, but of Shakespeare’s 
mind. Character is subordinated to “the compulsive vision of the play,” and 
the place a character makes for himself is determined by his “address to the 
world.” In the comedies and histories social judgments are dominant, but in 
tragedy proponent characters undergo change and enter a region of awe- 
inspiring mystery. The author himself operates from the level of human life 
and human relations. That the book rests, however, on character interpretation 
becomes obvious when one disagrees with the author. One might feel, for 
example, that Antony and Coriolanus, as well as Othello and Macbeth, enter 
the author’s metaphysical realm. 

There is originality in Leslie Hotson’s Shakespeare's Motley (New York, 
1952) and new materials gathered from reading rather than from research in 
manuscripts. It is a quiet, undogmatic piece of work. The author begins with 
the first correct definition of the familiar Elizabethan word “motley,” which 
turns out to have been a rough cloth of mixed colors, and “the form of motley” 
is the idiot’s petticoat, a vesture of humility. Hotson accumulates a surprising 
body of references and connects them skilfully with the social and dramatic 
aspects and functions of Elizabethan clownage, so that the book becomes 
a brilliant and realistic essay on the comic in Elizabethan drama. The author 
embodies in it a new discovery, somewhat beyond Miss Denkinger’s work, about 
the life of Robert Armin (1568?-1615), author of Foole upon Foole (1600) and 
member after about 1599 of Shakespeare’s dramatic company. 

Shakespeare and the Classics by J. A. K. Thomson (London, 1952) is the 
work of a veteran writer on the Classics in English literature. It is a long, 
closely-packed book, hard to read, and, because it has no index or convenient 
partitions, one that will be hard to use. It seeks to determine what Shakespeare 
certainly knew about the Latin classics, at firsthand and not from contempo- 
rary reference, and the residue is meager. 

An article by Peter Alexander, “Restoring Shakespeare: The Modern 
Editor’s Task,” Shakespeare Survey 5, pp. 1-9, is in advocacy of wise and 
patient scholarly method in the editing of Shakespeare, with illustrations. 
Modern corrections of text are or should be, he says, strictly speaking, merely 
restorations of what was in the text before various processes of corruption, and 
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therefore the editorial process, began. The article is thus a sort of summation, 
or simple restatement of the principles laid down by the late R. B. McKerrow 
in his Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (1939). This article serves as a 
further introduction to an important contribution to the study of Shakespeare 
made by Professor Alexander last year, namely, William Shakespeare: The 
Complete Works (London and Glasgow, 1951). This book presents a sane 
and well considered text from beginning to end, the principles of whose 
compilation are suggested in this statement: “All trustworthy restoration of 
corrupted texts is founded on a study of their history.” Alexander’s text is 
compiled according to the best current practice and will from this time forth 
be at the service of editors and students. The edition has a brief, closely-packed 
general introduction and is provided with a glossary. 

The editorial event of the year is the appearance of the Henry VI plays in 
The New Shakespeare under the editorship of J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge). 
We find in these plays the excellent textual criticism to which we have grown 
accustomed in the earlier volumes of the series and the same comprehension 
of Shakespearian words and their denotations and connotations, including many 
no longer obvious allusions. In his opinions on the history of these plays it 
may be said that Wilson has returned in some measure to the views of earlier 
critics. Part I, which, he thinks, was written later than Parts II and III, is 
Shakespeare’s revision of a play by Greene and Nashe, and with reference to 
2 and 3 Henry VI he takes, with some modifications, the position of Edmund 
Malone and Tucker Brooke. Besides the hand of Shakespeare, certainly present, 
Wilson sees in these plays most prominently that of Robert Greene, Peele not 
being ruled out, with Nashe as author certainly of the Jack Cade scenes in 
Part II. How much shock these views may give to modern Shakespearians is 
not our concern, but we may admire the intellectual honesty and courage dis- 
played in advocating so boldly and so logically the opinions of older scholars. 
Wilson’s arguments are much too detailed to be summarized here. 

T. W. Baldwin, in “Nature’s Moulds,” Shakespeare Quarterly, Ill, 237-241, 
starts from certain passages on “Nature’s mould” in recent use in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare. He cites a large number of others. Without pattern, 
he says, was nothing made, and Natura naturans was the official agent of the 
time. One would like to add, if it is an addition, to the body of citations, 
“Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature” from Othello V. ii. 11. One 
finds no reference in this article to W. C. Curry’s “Tumbling Nature’s Ger- 
mens,” Studies in Philology, XXIX (1932), 15-28. 

Georges Bonnard makes interesting and rather radical “Suggestions to- 
wards an Edition of Shakespeare for French, German and other Continental 
Readers,” Shakespeare Survey 5, pp. 10-15. The article is based on careful 
scholarship and no doubt on experience, so that one can hardly call its more 
fundamental recommendations in question. And yet, aside from matters of 
format, it calls for an edition of Shakespeare in some respects misrepresentative. 
One cannot see how Shakespeare can remain Shakespeare and yet be made to 
appear like Racine, Schiller, and Alfieri. One would cordially grant the request 
for more space, better paper, wider margins, and a greater number of elucida- 
tory stage directions, but one can offer no guarantee that the continental reader 
will be saved all feelings of irritation at (shall we say?) Elizabethan peculiarity 
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and insularity and thus, if this strangeness and difficulty destroy his poetic 
appreciation, make him feel that he is seeing what his owrf literature affords. 
One would prefer to call upon the foreign reader to tolerate such .strangeness 
as is inevitable than to amalgamate Shakespeare with continental literature 
for that reader’s ease and convenience. Surely, the recommendation to omit 
division into acts and to number scenes, which are, we are told, really acts, 
consecutively is unjustified and unnecessary, since it is a well-established fact 
that, however Shakespeare’s scenes may have been printed, he customarily did 
follow a five-act structure. Unless one is much mistaken, it would be difficult to 
make every page contain all the information a reader would need, even if he 
had read the introduction carefully. The construction of so many brief notes, 
in somewhat dictatorial form, conveying such quantities of information, would 
be a hard thing to do, and the result might well be so displeasing that the 
tender-minded foreign reader might lose, temporarily at least, his mood of 
poetical enjoyment. 

“Montaigne and Shakespeare Again,” Huntington Library Quarterly, XVI, 
23-42, by Margaret T. Hodgen, is a learned article of considerable interest that 
does not, by the way, involve itself in controversy. It shows that Gonzalo’s 
speech in The Tempest (II. i. 143-168), with which it mainly deals, and the 
parallel passage from Montaigne’s essay “Of the Caniballes” both follow an 
elaborate, ancient, and widely distributed formula for the description of the 
culture of simple people in the Golden Age. The author concedes that Gonzalo’s 
speech bears closer resemblance to the passage in Montaigne than to any 
other known analogue, but she also shows that Shakespeare knew this tradi- 
tional moral and ethnological concept in other forms besides that in Montaigne, 
since the passage in The Tempest contains traditional elements not in Mon- 
taigne’s essay but found in other versions of the Renaissance commonplace. 
There is possibly little reason to question this ancient, rather strongly marked 
parallel, which goes back to Capell, and a closer argument from sign might 
have yielded a higher degree of probability that Shakespeare knew the passage 
in Montaigne. 

Poetical studies of Shakespeare are rare, and this year seems to afford none. 
Muriel C. Bradbrook, however, published a work of the sort in 1951 that 
did not reach the writer’s hands until this year. It is Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Poetry: A Study of his Work in Relation to the Poetry of the Time 
(London, 1951). So good is it, so full of insight and charm, that it has the 
honor to remind one of Mark Van Doren’s great Shakespeare of 1939. Miss Brad- 
brook’s book is the more learned and embodies more of the Elizabethan back- 
ground than does Van Doren’s, but it is less clear. It covers of course a much 
wider field. William Haller in ““What needs my Shakespeare,’” Shakespeare 
Quarterly, III, 3-16, presents forcibly the sound, necessary, but not unfamiliar 
demand that we must present our Shakespeare as a man like other men, and 
his essay, although not about poetry, is at least from the point of view of the 
most general literary appreciation. So also impressionistic literary criticism is 
the guiding spirit of Edward Hubler’s The Sense of Shakespeare's Sonnets 
(Princeton, 1952), which is avowedly “a search for the flashing-forth of intui- 
tive truth.” The author’s goddess supports him faithfully in many matters 
requiring artistic and spiritual insight, as, for example, in the chapter entitled 
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“The Economy of the Closed Heart”; but when he leaves her for the highway 
of Shakespearian interpretation, he sometimes becomes a prey to misjudgment. 

Karl F. Thompson’s “Shakespeare’s Romantic Comedies,” PMLA, LXVII, 
1079-1093, is a competent article that seeks to interpret Shakespeare’s comedies 
from Love's Labour’s Lost to Twelfth Night as dependent on their “observance 
of, departure from, and ironical use of the courtly tradition.” The author, with 
C. S. Lewis and others in mind, enumerates six criteria and applies them to the 
comedies in turn. Such an analytic hypothesis throws much light on the 
comedies but should not be mistaken for a complete explanation leading to 
complete comprehension. Why so sound a paper should be preceded by an 
apology for Shakespeare as popularly regarded in the current world one does 
not know. Surely Shakespeare can take care of himself, and his captious and 
anachronistic critics are always at liberty to let him alone. 

In “The Political Problem in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian Tetralogy,” Studies 
in Philology, XLIX, 171-184, Irving Ribner points out, in the first place, that 
the four earlier Yorkist plays follow their chronicle sources with considerable 
fidelity. On the basis of a careful discrimination between these plays and the 
four Lancastrian plays under consideration, he concludes that the latter group 
go beyond the former in giving expression to Shakespeare’s own political beliefs. 
The test of a good king, the author says, is his ability to maintain civil order, 
and Shakespeare seems even to modify the Tudor conception of history. 

Perhaps the most important book of the year devoted to a single play is 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: The History and Transmission of Shakespeare's 
Text by William Bracy (Columbia, Mo., 1952). It is, as it claims to be, a com- 
plete study of the textual history of the play, and it has established a new and 
simple theory of the nature and origin of the quarto of 1602. This quarto turns 
out to be, not a shorthand version or a product of “memorial reconstruction,” 
but a stage version of the play as Shakespeare wrote it that in process of acting 
and printing has undergone a certain amount of corruption. The text in the 
First Folio has also undergone some changes independently of the quarto text. 
The author would fix the original date of The Merry Wives in the spring of 
1597 and would associate it with the events connected with the Garter Feast 
and the installment ceremonies at Windsor at that time. He thus lends support 
to Leslie Hotson’s determination of the date in Shakespeare vs. Shallow (1931). 

J. Dover Wilson (Fortunes of Falstaff) thinks of 1 and 2 Henry IV, com- 
posed of course one after the other, as constituting one act of construction. 
Neither play, he says, is intelligible without the other. H. Edward Cain in 
“Further Light on the Relation of 1 and 2 Henry IV,” Shakespeare Quarterly, 
III, 21-38, questions the unity and continuity of the two parts. He cites the 
Stationers’ Register and the list of Francis Meres to show that Henry IV was 
regarded as one play, also the title-pages of the quartos, which stress the 
importance of the Battle of Shrewsbury, and says that Prince Hal’s reforma- 
tion was within the scope of 1 Henry IV. In 2 Henry IV the adjustment 
between Prince Hal and his father was forgotten and the clock turned back for 
a new start. Both cases are argued within the domain of fact, and such a 
situation indicates the need of a new hypothesis. No attention is paid by either 
scholar to A. E. Morgan’s The Henry IV Plays (Shakespeare Association, 1924) 
and not enough to the influence upon the construction of the Henry IV plays 
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of an old Henry V play (faultily preserved in The Famous Victories of Henry 
V). An hypothesis, not too far from Wilson’s, that will perhaps meet the needs of 
both contestants is that, in his first treatment of the subject, Shakespeare wrote 
one play that covered the entire story and later divided it and rewrote it as two 
plays in the form it has come down to us. There is also another article on the 
same subject. W. Gordon Zeeveld’s “Food for Powder—Food for Worms,” 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Il, 249-253, is an attack on J. Dover Wilson for 
regarding 1 and 2 Henry IV as one play. It proceeds by means of a study of the 
play as regards the theme of honor appearing in Hotspur, Falstaff, and Prince 
Hal. It also protests against recent moralistic interpretations of Shakespeare as a 
proponent of order. 

In an article that might be taken up in connection with the Henry IV plays, 
“Another Masque for The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Shakespeare Quarterly, 
III, 39-43, by John H. Long, it is argued that the masque in the quarto version 
(1602) on the ground of style, naturalness, and effectiveness is to be preferred 
to the masque that appears in the First Folio version, which is more formal. 
This opinion is confirmed by various inconsistencies in the text of the Folio 
masque. The author apparently thinks the quarto pirated and should see 
William Bracy’s The Merry Wives of Windsor: The History and Transmission 
of Shakespeare's Text (1952), but he makes the interesting suggestion that the 
masque in the Folio version was written for a revival of The Merry Wives at 
court in 1604 that was connected with the installation of the Prince of Wales 
and others in the Order of the Garter in July 1603. 

The Hamlet worry has, as usual, been an active one. S. F. Johnson’s “The 
Regeneration of Hamlet,” Shakespeare Quarterly, Ill, 187-207, is a full-length 
article on the interpretation of Hamlet, well read and reasonable. Its sub-title is 
“A Reply to E. M. W. Tillyard with a Counter-proposal.” He reveals Till- 
yard as a follower of Bradley and Coleridge, surely no disgraceful charge, 
who has disguised his discipleship by means of language of a philosophic cast. 
The article draws a clear line between Hamlet as analyzed in Freytag’s Aris- 
totelian terms, with its insistence on the tragic flaw, and the more recent or 
current idea that Hamlet achieves regeneration. This, it may be pointed out, is 
true of:Hamlet and of other plays, such as Prometheus Bound and the Hercules 
plays of Seneca, and, as to characters, it is true of Brutus and Cleopatra as well 
as Hamlet. (See Philological Quarterly, XIX (1940), 1-19.) It is also true that 
Hamlet is better accounted for by Schopenhauer’s theory of tragedy than by 
Hegel’s. But there is certainly no reason we may not accept as sound the 
author’s theory of restoration. With this we may also associate another paper. 
J. Yoklavich gives us in “Hamlet in Shammy Shoes,” Shakespeare Quarterly, 
III, 209-218, a piece of perfect nineteenth-century Shakespeare criticism em- 
bodied in a passage from Boswell’s Journal that repeats a disquisition on 
Hamlet by Thomas Sheridan. It is enlightened actor criticism and is accom- 
panied by an account of Thomas Sheridan. 

Kerby Neill’s “Much Ado about Claudio: An Acquittal for the Slandered 
Groom,” Shakespeare Quarterly, III, 91-107, is an ambitious article that connects 
the story of Claudio and Hero in Much Ado about Nothing with a widely 
disseminated romantic theme of the Slandered Groom. It is perhaps necessary 
to go through a laborsome comparison of versions in order to give final cor- 
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rection to an almost universal anachronistic censure of Claudio. The author 
is right in pointing out that Shakespeare’s version of the story is a simple one 
that transfers all blame from the deceived bridegroom to a villain, from Claudio 
to Don John. But to expect that the world will cease to blame the blameless 
Claudio calls for more imaginative sympathy than may soon appear. 

W. D. Smith in “Cloten with Caius Lucius,” Studies in Philology, LI, 
185-194, attempts with considerable success to refute the notion that there are 
two Clotens in Cymbeline, one an obnoxious fool and the other a patriot and 
a wise courtier. The author sees no inconsistency in the character and denies the 
presence of the better traits. Cloten in the scenes with Caius Lucius, he argues, 
would be hateful to the audience because he resists the will of the gods 
in attempting to prevent peace between Cymbeline and the divine Augustus 
and because he is rude to the Roman ambassador. Both of these things 
would be taken ill by King James I, who was a constant advocate of 
peace (at any price) and was notoriously courteous to foreign dignitaries. 
Finally, Cloten’s speeches are boastful and beneath the dignity of a prince, 
indeed, are in some parts comic. 

One of the real contributions in this field is J. Dover Wilson’s “Shake- 
speare’s Richard III and The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, 1594,” 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Ill, 299-306. It is a closely reasoned support of G. B. 
Churchill’s argument (Palaestra, 1X) that The True Tragedy of Richard the 
Third was a source of Shakespeare’s play. Wilson, in the light of modern 
textual scholarship, provides the altogether probable conjecture that Shake- 
speare drew, not from the degenerate quarto of 1594, but from an earlier and 
better version of the True Tragedy now lost. However that may be, Wilson 
adduces five special parallels, at least two of which are completely convincing, 
to show that some features of Richard III were derived from the True Tragedy. 
He uses Hall’s Chronicle and the story of Jane Shore from The Mirror for 
Magistrates as controls for his argument. Even the matter of the horse, which 
long seemed to me an inescapable borrowing from Richard III into the True 
Tragedy, is satisfactorily accounted for by the occurrence of a similar passage 
(cited by Churchill from Oechelhauser) in The Battle of Alcazar. 

R. H. Bowers, “A Mediaeval Analogue to As You Like It, Ill, vii, 137-166,” 
Shakespeare Quarterly, III, 109-112, prints for the first time Of the Seven Ages, 
a poem of 60 rhymed lines from British Museum MS. Additional 37,049, fol. 
28v-29r, on the Seven Ages of Man, with reproduction of illustrations. In it 
the Good Angel and the Evil Angel contend for control of an Everyman. 
It is an interesting addition to a large number of analogues to Jaques’ speech. 

J. M. Nosworthy’s “Two Angry Families of Verona,” Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, III, 219-226, presents a series of words and phrases common to Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet and Henry Porter’s The Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon and thinks the borrowing is by Shakespeare, since the allusion in 
Richard Harvey’s Plaine Parcevall would indicate that The Two Angry Women 
was on the stage by 1590. None of the parallels is very striking, although resem- 
blance in the situation of feuding families and the similar tone of the comic 
parts of both plays lend a good deal of probability to the author’s contention. 
There seems little purpose in the dragging in by the author (with H. B. 
Charlton) of an attempt to show that “there is remarkably little in Romeo and 
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Juliet that is tragic both in tone and substance.” It merely bolsters a conjecture 
by a conjecture. 

Alice Walker in “The 1622 Quarto and the First Folio Texts of Othello,” 
Shakespeare Survey 5, pp. 16-24, adopts as the thesis of her argument the 
proposition that the First Folio text of Othello was printed from a corrected 
text of the Quarto (1622). It will be admitted, to begin with, that so elaborate 
a modification of a printed quarto text would have been a very difficult opera- 
tion on purely physical grounds. One objects also to the author’s account of 
scholarly opinion on the subject of the relation between the two texts of 
Othello. The author seems also unaware that the quarto shows pretty clear 
signs of having been printed from a prompt copy, as also, less certainly, does 
the Folio. Strictly bibliographical signs seem inadequate, and errors in common 
between the two texts do not and cannot afford conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the proposition to be established. Then also the author is driven to 
resort to the vague theory of “memorial reconstruction” to account for the 
disruptions of the quarto text, which disruptions are better accounted for in 
other ways. Indeed, the hypothesis of the whole article is inferior to the older 
one to the effect that the Folio is a fair copy of the original and that the quarto 
was printed from Shakespeare’s manuscript. 

Philip Edwards’ “An Approach to the Problem of Pericles,” Shakespeare 
Survey 5, pp. 25-49, may be described in no carping spirit as an error in the 
major proposition. Its failure is due to the author’s acceptance of an erroneous 
hypothesis. Pollard’s classification of certain Shakespearian texts as “bad” 
quartos, a classification based on the examination of a few copies only, is 
incapable of being generalized to apply to all quarto editions whose texts are 
confused or otherwise unsatisfactory. The 1609 quarto of Pericles is not, in the 
Pollard sense, a “bad” quarto, but was printed from Shakespeare’s revision of 
an older play on the subject of Pericles now lost, the play whose plot was 
narrated by George Wilkins in The Painfull Adventures of Pericles Prince 
of Tyre (1608). Shakespeare’s foul papers seem to have fallen into the hands 
of Henry Gosson and were printed. The text, except for an extensive repro- 
duction of verse as prose and a fair number of printer’s errors is very good, 
and it is easy to pick out from bibliographical signs, supplemented by a 
recognition of Shakespeare’s motives in his revision, almost every line that 
Shakespeare wrote. (See Studies in Philology, XL, 600-605.) A wrong hypoth- 
esis has caused this writer to expend great labor and learning in an attempt to 
fit the Pericles quarto into the complicated textual scheme now current, whose 
concepts are inapplicable. 

Leo Kirschbaum’s “The Authorship of 1 Henry VI,” PMLA, LXVII, 
809-822, although a polemical and not overly considerate article, is nevertheless 
not bad. The author identifies himself with what he thinks is Sir Edmund 
Chambers and wages war on what he calls “the Disintegrators.” It would be 
well for him to remember that this issue is now a quarter of a century old 
and that no sincere scholar wishes to rob Shakespeare of a single scene or 
line that he wrote; good scholars merely wish to discover the truth. Scholarship 
is not a campaign for votes, and there lives more faith in honest doubt than 
half their creeds. Shakespeare’s sole authorship of : Henry VI is nevertheless 
made generally more probable by this article. 
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Philip Butcher in “Othello’s Racial Identity,” Shakespeare Quarterly, Il, 
243-247, provides a full note on Othello’s race with consideration of all refer- 
ences to Moors in Othello and in other plays. The author comes to the 
conclusion that in Shakespeare’s opinion Othello was a Moor and a Moor was 
a Negro. One would like to remark in this connection that the “race question,” 
if it existed at all in Shakespeare’s mind, was a very different thing from what 
it is now. This is one of a number of brief articles and notes, often of great 
utility, that it has not been possible to review in this place. Such are T. Spencer’s 
“Shakespeare’s Isle of Delphos [i-e. Delos],” Modern Language Notes, XLVII, 
199-202; J. W. Lever’s “Three Notes on Shakespeare’s Plants,” Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, N.S. Ill, 117-129; and D. S. Brewer’s “Brutus’ Crime: A Footnote 
to Julius Caesar,” ibid., 51-54. 

S. L. Bethell’s “Shakespeare’s Imagery: the Diabolic Images in Othello 
in Shakespeare Survey 5, pp. 62-80, is a careful and wide-ranging, perhaps 
too wide-ranging, article on Shakespeare’s imagery. It begins with a laudable 
attempt to outline and define a method for the use of imagery in Shakespearian 
criticism, which hardly succeeds perhaps because it works solely within its own 
area. Imagery is an affair of psychology, logic, and epistemology, and it may 
be that a genuinely philosophical terminology that distinguished between sym- 
bols and images might have been more successful. But, as it is, the paper shows 
interestingly that Shakespeare in presenting sin and damnation makes a bril- 
liant use of the resources of the English language, a language that reflected well 
the prevailing theology of the English race and continues to do so. With 
Professor Bethell’s essay is to be associated R. A. Foakes’s “Suggestions for a 
New Approach to Shakespeare’s Imagery,” Shakespeare Survey 5, pp. 81-92. 
This article has a promising title. It begins by saying that the study of images 
has arisen from the practice of regarding a play as a dramatic poem, the origin 
and significance of which opinion is not easy to see. Miss Spurgeon, we are 
told, studied figures of speech and limited herself to subject-matter and to the 
ideas of those critics who place the essence of imagery in subject-matter, and was 
thus led into the field of poetic allegory with dramatic characters as symbols. 
It is of course true that Miss Spurgeon was careful to limit the field of her 
investigation and, it was generally thought, was justified in so doing. Various 
other systems of classifying and interpreting images are discussed in the article 
and rejected. The new approach, not very new perhaps, is the recommendation 
that there be formed “an adequate conception of dramatic as distinct from 
poetic imagery.” The idea seems a happy piece of patchwork in a badly 
confused structure. 

In an article by W. O. Sutherland, Jr., “Polonius, Hamlet, and Lear in 
Aaron Hill’s Prompter,” Studies in Philology, XLIX, 605-618, it is pointed out 
that three essays by Aaron Hill and William Popple in this semi-weekly general 
periodical that lived from November 12, 1734, through July 2, 1736, represent 
something of a beginning in the criticism of Shakespeare’s characters. Criticism 
of the kind led a vigorous life in the late 18th century and may be said to have 
been the favorite mode of approach throughout the roth century. The point of 
departure, the writer says very plausibly, was the delineation of Shakespearian 
characters on the stage, and the issue arose from the misinterpretation of 
characters by actors on the stage as revealed by Shakespeare’s intentions. 
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Polonius should not be played as a clown, they said, nor Hamlet as a mere 
madman, Other valuable studies of the history and influence of Shakespeare’s 
works are A. Sherbo, “Warburton and the 1745 Shakespeare,” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, LI, 71-82; A. L. Vogelbach, “Shakespeare 
and Melville’s Benito Cereno,” Modern Language Notes, LXVII, 113-116; 
W. B. Gates, “Cooper’s Indebtedness to Shakespeare,” PMLA, LXVII, 716-731; 
and Floyd Stovall, “Whitman, Shakespeare, and the Baconians,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXXI, 27-38. 

The writer is aware that there are omissions in this sketch, some of them 
no doubt unfortunate. It records the impressions derived from a year’s reading 
of books and articles about Shakespeare, and in the circumstances it is impos- 
sible to institute a thorough search. A few, possibly important publications, have 
not been available. No attempt has been made to list or discuss the exceedingly 
numerous writings about Shakespeare on the stage. There is at this time an 
unprecedented revival of the acting of Shakespeare’s plays, and the written 
accounts of it are both voluminous and interesting. 


University of Missouri 














Gadshill Revisited! 


ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 


OR about a hundred and eighty years after Sir John Falstaff 
for the first time ran roaring from Gadshill, the fact of his 
cowardice was taken for granted. Falstaff was immensely 
popular with readers and playgoers alike. In the seventeenth 
century, allusions to him are far more numerous, by actual 
count, than those to any other Shakespearian character,’ and 

the terms in which he is referred to are quite unambiguous. “A thrasonical 
puff, and emblem of mock valour,” Tom Fuller calls him;* and Dryden, not, 
I think, inaccurately, describes him as “old, fat, merry, cowardly, drunken, 
amorous, vain, and lying.” Yet Falstaff’s individuality, as Dryden perceived, 
lay elsewhere: 


That wherein he is singular is his wit, or those things he says . . . unex- 
pected by the audience; his quick evasions, when you expect him surprised, 
which, as they are extremely diverting of themselves, so receive a great 
addition from his person.* 


And Dr. Samuel Johnson, agreeing with Dryden, pronounces Falstaff a coward 
and defines his wit as consisting “in easy escapes and sallies of levity.”* 

It was not until 1777 that heresy began. In that year appeared a long essay 
of a good deal of subtlety, and even charm, On the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaff, by Maurice Morgann. Morgann, a middle-aged civil servant of 
“uncommon powers,” acknowledges that his book was written on a dare, and 
he dreads that it might be taken, as, indeed, it was by many, as a mere exercise 
in parodox. He recognizes “how universally the contrary opinion prevails”; 
and that “the appearances” in this case are all against him. Falstaff is involved, 
almost immediately, “in circumstances of apparent dishonour”; he is called a 
coward; is seen “in the very act of running away,” and “betrayed into those 
lies and braggadocioes, which are the usual concomitants of cowardice in mili- 
tary men, and pretenders to valour.” What was more, these things are “thrust 
forward, pressed upon our notice as the subject of our mirth.”® The grounds 
for his own belief that Sir John was no coward were of quite another sort, 
and he asks patience of the reader while he sets forth what “lies so dispersed, 


1A paper read at the Shakespeare Conference at Stratford-on-Avon in August 1951. 

2G. E. Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson (Chicago [1945]), chap. vii. 

8 The History of the Worthies of England, ed. P. Austin Nuttall (London, 1840), II, 455. 
4“An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” in Dramatic Essays, “Everyman's Library,” p. 43. 

5 The Plays of William Shakespeare, ed. Johnson (London, 1765), IV, 356. 

6 An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff (London, 1820), pp. 2, 3. 
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is so latent, and so purposely obscured”*—the “secret impressions upon us of 
courage.”® 

Though Morgann’s ideas were to prevail, they were not unopposed in his 
own day. A carefully reasoned reply by Richard Stack appeared in The Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy. Dr. Johnson’s opinion was twice asked and 
given. “Why, Sir,” Boswell quotes him as saying, “we shall have the man come 
forth again; and as he has proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove Iago 
to be a very good character.”® Thomas Davies, too, the actor and bookseller, 
spoke out, and the point he made was, I think, a telling one: “If the knight is 
proved to be a man of courage, half the mirth he raises is quite lost and 
misplaced.”?® What is more curious, Falstaff on the stage remained unregen- 
erate. As he had once been, in this matter of cowardice, so he has remained 
right down to the present—though such fine actors as Sir Ralph Richardson 
and (at Stratford) Mr. Anthony Quayle and the late Roy Byford, have dis- 
pensed with most of the traditional buffoonery which once disfigured the role. 

We have come, indeed, to a parting of ways, the actors keeping straight 
on as they had been going, the critics, with few exceptions, straying obscurely 
to the left. Nor was Morgann, with his notion of appearance and reality, his 
“secret impressions” of courage, a safe guide. Thus, William Lloyd would have 
Falstaff’s delightfully spontaneous rejoinder to the Prince’s “Where shall we 
take a purse tomorrow, Jack?” “Zounds, where thou wilt, lad! I’ll make one,” 
a bit of crafty duplicity, with the speaker fully conscious of the incongruity of 
what he says."* And Hazlitt fancies that Falstaff’s bill, with its “out-of-the-way 
charge for capons and sack with only one half-penny-worth of bread,” may 
have been planted for the Prince to find.’ (One might question, with equal 
propriety, whether at the moment of the reading of the bill Sir John, for ali 
his snoring, was really asleep!) 

The starting point for such divagations remains the denial of what in the 
theater seems obvious, the fact of cowardice. Yet Bradley and even Kittredge 
are among those who have denied it. Bradley, indeed, is not without misgivings. 
The manner of Falstaff’s flight at Gadshill troubles him, if only in a footnote: 
“Tt is to be regretted ... that in carrying his guts away so nimbly he ‘roared 
for mercy’; for I fear we have no ground for rejecting Henry’s statement to 
that effect.”"* He grants, too, that “Falstaff sometimes behaves in what we 
should generally call a cowardly way.” But conduct is not a certain indication of 
character. “If the word [coward] means a person who feels painful fear in the 
presence of danger, and yields to that fear in spite of his better feelings and 
convictions, then assuredly Falstaff was no coward.”’* As for Kittredge, 
strangely, as it always seemed to me, he had no doubts whatsoever. Even the 
roaring at Gadshill he denied, or explained away. For once, dramatic evidence 


7 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 13. 

9 James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), 
IV, 192 note. 

10 Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1784), I, 272. 

11 Essays on Shakespeare (1858), in ¢ Henry IV, Furness Variorum Edition, p. 135. 

12 Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, Bohn ed. (1892), p. 135. 

13 Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1909), p. 268 note. 

14 [bid., p. 266. 
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went by the board with him, and his Falstaff was sans peur, if not quite sans 
reproche. 

Among the minority-critics who have held out for cowardice (and John 
Bailey was one), the foremost is, of course, Professor Stoll. Time after time 
he has returned to the question, bringing to it his broad knowledge of popular 
drama and its enduring conventions.’® Thus, he shows that Falstaff’s behavior 
on the battlefield—his cracking jokes, for instance, or capturing a prisoner of 
his own, the redoubtable Colevile of the Dale—cannot be taken as evidence 
of courage, since the mere type-cowards and comic butts of earlier and cruder 
plays do the like. Sir John’s ancestors are a shabby lot, but their existence may 
as well be acknowledged. In fact, a late-comer to this controversy, who has 
convinced himself that Falstaff was no braver than he should be, is likely to 
discover that many of his best arguments have already been used, somewhere, 
by Mr. Stoll. That they have been so largely disregarded is a little puzzling. 

Finally, Professor J. Dover Wilson, though he repeatedly invokes the 
authority of Johnson in combatting the Romantic critics, is ambiguous on this 
matter of timidity; or, rather, as it seems to me, he would have it both ways. 
Falstaff, during the overpowering of the travelers at Gadshill, is described 
as “dancing with rage, on the fringe of the scuffle,” and his subsequent flight 
becomes as ignominious as the older actors were accustomed to make it. Indeed, 
if the Gadshill Scene stood alone, Mr. Wilson is satisfied that the audience 
would accept Sir John as “an absolute coward”—which he will not admit.” 
The representation of cowardice by the right sort of comedian will (he thinks) 
have produced an effect upon us very different from what might be expected— 
affection, even, rather than a “jeering contempt.”** The impression of coward- 
ice is dissolved in the mirth of the Tavern Scene. Falstaff, sensing the plot 
against him, deliberately exaggerates, winking to the audience at the moment 
he begins to do so. The groundlings might miss the point; there would be 
others to whom the question of cowardice was left open to debate. And 
Falstaff’s “magnificent display of stoutness of heart” when the Sheriff comes 
to arrest him, is “the final answer to the Prince’s slanderous story of the events 
on Gad’s Hill, and to our own receding impressions.” ** 

Yet as we pass to still later episodes, it is curious to find Mr. Wilson taking 
issue repeatedly with the contentions of the Morgann school. Falstaff’s presence 
in the thick of battle is no longer accepted as evidence of valor. His “military 
reputation is not only complete bogus, but one of the best jokes in the whole 
drama.”?® Had Colevile of the Dale resisted, “we may surmise that another 
sham death would have followed the exchange of a few blows.”*° Even the 
turning out of poor swaggering Pistol is left to Bardolph, “while Falstaff, sword 
in hand, follows up at a discreet distance behind.”** 

15 Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927); “Recent Shakespeare Criticism,” Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, LXXIV (1938); Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge [Massachusetts], 1940); From 
Shakespeare to Joyce (New York, 1944); “Symbolism in Shakespeare,” Modern Language Review, 
a The as of Falstaff (Cambridge and New York, 1944), Pp. 44, 45- 

17 [bid., p. 47. 

18 [bid., p. 58. 

19 Tbid., p. 89. 

20 [bid., p. 87. 

21 Ibid., p. 107. 
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On this whole question of cowardice, then, the earlier critics, and the actors, 
are on one side; the later critics, with few exceptions, on the other. Either, that 
is to say, Falstaff is an egregious coward; or he is—here there is some want of 
agreement—a veteran soldier, usually, and a realist in war; trusted, and not 
wholly undeserving of trust; wily, and of great presence of mind; no Hotspur, 
or course, but just as certainly, not a coward. The chief arguments of Morgann 
and his followers, the arguments against cowardice, are familiar—Morgann, 
himself, thought up most of them—and I shall present them only summarily, 
though I hope with fairness. 

There is, first of all, Morgann’s bold challenge to the impartial reader: 
“We all like Old Jack” though we so constantly abuse him! But could we like 
him, vicious as he is, were he actually a coward? Cowardice seems incompatible 
with our impression of the character as a whole. Our feeling toward Falstaff is 
altogether different from our feeling toward, say, the cowardly Parolles in 
All’s Well that Ends Weil. 

From impressions and their analysis we pass to inference. Falstaff’s 
military reputation is pointed to with confidence as evidence of desert. Thus, 
in the dark days before Shrewsbury, the Prince himself entrusts him with 
the command of a company of foot. Falstaff is present at the King’s Council 
of War; and in the premature account of the outcome of the battle is prom- 
inently mentioned among the casualties—“And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, 
the hulk Sir John, Is prisoner.” Later we hear of “a dozen Captains” searching 
anxiously for him while he sups with Mistress Tearsheet. Then, too, a rebel of 
some note, a knight, Colevile of the Dale, surrenders at once upon hearing who 
his antagonist is: “I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and in that thought 
yield me.” 

Much is made, also, of a relatively inconspicuous episode at the close of the 
great Tavern Scene in 1 Henry IV. Bardolph rushes in, with a good deal of 
nasal clamor, to interrupt the play which Falstaff and Prince Hal are acting: 
“O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with a most monstrous watch is at the door”— 
looking of course, for certain thieves. Falstaff, it is urged, might well be expected 
to show alarm at this, or even terror. On the contrary, he merely takes hiding 
behind the arras, where he is presently discovered, not quaking with fear but 
asleep, and “snorting like a horse.” 

Later in the same play we have Sir John on the field of battle—and in 
time, too! He tells us in soliloquy that he has led his poor soldiers where they 
were slaughtered. He finds himself in the very thick of the fight. Hotspur 
contends with Prince Hal in single combat. The terrible Douglas suddenly 
attacks Falstaff. Whereupon Falstaff, no match of course for such an adversary, 
but never losing his coolness and presence of mind, has recourse to a brilliant 
stratagem by which he escapes: lives, as is hopefully said of him, to fight 
another day. As no coward could have slept, earlier, so no coward could now 
have outwitted death by seeming to die! 

The complicated happenings at Gadshill, Morgann takes up last of all, 
and he admits the possibility that Falstaff in this single instance yielded to a 
momentary and quite understandable terror (even Bradley, as we saw, was 
troubled by Sir John’s roaring as he ran). For an uncompromising defence 
of the fat hero at this point, one goes to Kittredge. Falstaff, he urges, is under 
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no sort of obligation to fight it out. On the contrary, as a thief caught in the 
act, it behooves him to take to his heels. “How the fat rogue roar’d!” says 
Poins, at the end of the Gadshill Scene. But this refers to Falstaff’s “vociferous 
swaggering”—his “Down with them: . . whoreson caterpillars” and so on— 
as he set upon the travellers—or encouraged poor Bardolph and the others to 
set upon them! And when the roaring is again mentioned and its precise 
character specified (“and, Falstaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly .. . 
and roar’d for mercy, and still run and roar’d, as ever I heard bullcalf”), it is 
the “only departure from accuracy in Prince Hal’s story.” 

These, then, are the principal arguments which have been used by those 
who deny that Falstaff was a coward, despite those circumstances of “apparent 
dishonour” and appearances “singularly strong and striking” which Morgann 
recognized as likely to sway the judgment of a simple reader. They are argu- 
ments which vary a good deal in force; but each of them can, I think, be fairly 
met. 

There is Morgann’s argument, first of all, that we could not like “plump 
Jack” as we do if to his other failings, and quite tipping the balance, were 
added cowardice. But this is to leave out of account Sir John’s years, and it 
might be added his corpulence. He is obviously disqualified as a combatant— 
“blasted with antiquity.”** To expect valor of him is, indeed, to expect too 
much! And in the Play Scene when, speaking in the person of Prince Hal, he 
has occasion to praise himself, he makes a point of this: “But for sweet Jack 
Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and there- 
fore more valiant being, as he is, old Jack Falstaff. . . .” Nor need the argument 
remain hypothetical. For it is quite obvious that Dr. Johnson liked Falstaff, 
though recognizing the rogue’s numerous vices and insisting upon his 
cowardice. 

As for his military reputation, I am tempted merely to repeat Professor 
Dover Wilson’s comprehensive description of it as “complete bogus” and “one 
of the best jokes in the whole drama.” Coleville of the Dale has only to learn 
who his antagonist is, and yields without striking a blow. (His alacrity in 
yielding does not, indeed, escape comment: “It was more, his courtesy than 
your deserving,” says Prince John to Falstaff, unpleasantly enough.) But if 
Pistol, the complete coward, is able to take a prisoner on the field of battle, 
why not his old master, the better man of the two? And Colevile, though his 
words are not abject like those of Pistol’s Frenchman, seems scarcely formidable. 
Falstaff speaks of him with suspicious emphasis as “a most furious knight and 
valorous enemy” and of his own “pure and immaculate valour” in taking such 
a prisoner. Perhaps, the first tribute is as unsubstantial as the second? 

But the Prince entrusted Falstaff with the command of a company shortly 
before Shrewsbury? And this same company, it might be answered, will afford 
occasion for one of Sir John’s happiest monologues; is fully justified, in terms 
of dramatic economy, by the use made of it! The Prince, too, seems to take 
the matter lightly. “I’ll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot,” he says, adding, 
not I think without relish, “and I know his death will be a march of twelve 
score.” He wants to see Falstaff larding the lean earth once more! Meanwhile, 
there will be the pleasure of telling him the news: 

22 2 Henry IV I, 2. 207. 
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I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot. 
Falstaff. 1 would it had been of horse. 


Later, by the way, Hal entrusts despatches of obvious importance to—of all 
messengers—Bardolph! 

He slept behind the arras—slept soundly and snored. Now this fact has 
been taken as incontestable proof of high fortitude on the snorer’s part. But is 
it? I would not so far belittle Sir John’s sagacity as to believe that what even 
a minor member of the gang (Gadshill) recognized would not have been 
perceived by Falstaff—that on this particular expedition they stole “as in a 
castle, cocksure.”** The Prince of Wales, deeply involved as he is, himself, 
must needs “(if matters should be look’d into) for [his] own credit sake make 
all whole.” Falstaff might well sleep soundly, and, sleeping, contribute to the 
forwarding of the plot by allowing his pockets to be picked. What is natural 
in itself has reason as well in the economy of the play as a whole; most of 
dramatic technique (as I have come to believe) consisting in a playwright’s 
ability to kill more than one bird with a single stone. 

Falstaff’s behavior at Shrewsbury and Gadshill remains to be considered. 
At Shrewsbury, then, he led his ragamuffins where they were peppered; is 
found, himself, where the fighting is fiercest, and escapes death by means of a 
quite legitimate stratagem. The passing allusion to the destruction of the 
ragamuffins is impressive when taken out of context. Nor would I impute a 
sinister motive to old Jack and believe that the securing of their death pay was 
his object here.?* Were this so, one would expect some intimation of it in the 
text. They fell, in any case, almost to a man—and it is convenient for the 
playwright certainly, and perhaps for Sir John, to have them out of the way. 
Meanwhile, the soliloquy in which we hear of their fate is worth examining. 
“Though I could scape shot-free at London,” Falstaff begins, “I fear the shot 
here.” Then, starting at the sight of one who has paid his score—“There’s 
honour for you!” “I am as hot as molten lead,” he mutters, “and as heavy too. 
God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than mine own bowels.” 
For an Elizabethan audience—for, I think, any popular audience—the char- 
acter of the speech will already have been determined. It is addressed to them, 
designed for their amusement—a comic monologue spoken by one who does, 
indeed, “fear the shot” and who will have recourse to whatever shifts he can 
devise to save that precious carcass of his. 

Such shifts and stratagems, far from being incompatible with cowardice on 
the stage, were its familiar concomitants. Not to go further for an illustration, 
one turns to The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. In the old play of that 
name, well known, it would seem, to Shakespeare, the “Clown” Dericke is an 
egregious coward; yet he has his wits about him, and most of all when his 
need is greatest. He boasts of having tickled his nose with a straw, gained in 
this way the title of “the bloodie souldier,” and so escaped combat duty.” 
Taken prisoner, ignominiously enough, during the raid upon the English 
camp at Agincourt, he manages by an elaborate and very implausible trick to 


23 7 Henry IV Il. 1. 95. 
24 Cf. J. W. Fortescue, in Shakespeare’s England, 1, 123. 
25 Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Boston, etc. [1924]), p. 688. 
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secure his captor’s sword, “hurles him downe” and is about to kill him when 
the Frenchman escapes in turn. “What, is he gone?” says Dericke, “Masse, I 
am glad of it. For, if he had staid, I was afraid he wold have sturd again, 
and then I should have beene spilt.” ** 

“Enter Douglas. He fighteth with Falstaff, who falls down as if he were 
dead.” I recall a very good performance of 1 Henry IV at an American repertory 
theater before a small audience. In the row behind me were two very young 
girls who clearly had not read the play but, as clearly, were greatly enjoying it. 
And the happy comment of one of them, wholly spontaneous as it was, delighted 
me: “He’s playing possum!” It came, as I noted, a moment or two after Sir 
John’s descent. To her, as to a good many in that first audience of long ago, he 
must have seemed to have died indeed. And when, upon the talk of embowel- 
ling, Falstaff rose, there came amusement and relief. Though the expedient he 
practised was, as an eighteenth-century critic stated, “very natural to a cow- 
ard,”** and one which an unfortunate fat man of the same name repeats in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, it is not, I should say, conclusive evidence of cowardice 
any more than it is of valor. Relief and amusement come first, and beyond such 
feelings I doubt if the ordinary spectator goes. Long ere this, he will have made 
up his mind on the matter of cowardice and will interpret this episode accord- 
ingly. And if we, away from the theater, disputing as we do over niceties, are 
in need of further enlightenment, it comes in the speech immediately following. 
“The better part of valour is discretion,” Falstaff rationalizes. Then, as he looks 
about him, come thoughts of another sort. “Zounds, I am afraid of this gun- 
powder Percy, though he be dead. How if he should counterfeit too, and rise?” 
And, accordingly, to “make him sure,” he will thrust his sword into the dead 
body. If, he adds as an afterthought, he takes upon himself the glory of having 
slain Hotspur, he may succeed in brazening it out. “Why may not he rise as 
well as I?” he repeats. There is a double incentive for what he does—fame, yes, 
but caution as well. Tom Davies who, knowing as he did a great deal about the 
practical theater, remained undazzled by the brilliance of Maurice Morgann, 
gave this passage the emphasis it deserves: “If any proof of [Falstaff’s] timidity 
be yet wanting, we have, in this scene, such as bids defiance to all question; for 
Falstaff, not satisfied with seeing the dead body of Percy before him, to make all 
sure, wounds the corpse in the thigh.”** 

The circumstances of the Gadshill robbery Morgann, for obvious reasons, 
examined last of all. In the play, it is of some consequence, however, that the 
episode comes very early. Shakespeare’s practice in matters of exposition is re- 
markably consistent. Facts and impressions, once imparted, are rarely contra- 
dicted, and then in quite unmistakable terms. Even Iago, who for a few mo- 
ments may appear to have something of a case against his master, a still un- 
known Moor, is soon shown in his true colors as a designing villain. What is 
more, the cowardice of Falstaff is not lightly referred to, or joked about; it re- 
ceives in the Gadshill episode what amounts, in dramatic terms, to demonstration. 

As Poins outlines the plan, he and the Prince are to set upon Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto, and Gadshill, and rob them of their newly acquired booty. The 

26 Ibid., pp. 686, 687. 


27 Richard Stack, in 1 Henry IV, Furness Variorum Edition, p. 417. 
28 Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 273. 
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Prince, not unnaturally, wonders whether “they will be too hard for us”—four 
men against two. But Poins reassures him: 


Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true-bred cowards as ever 
turn’d back; and for the third, if he fight longer than he sees reason, I'll 
forswear arms. The virtue of this jest will be the incomprehensible lies that 
this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at supper: how thirty, at least, 
he fought with; what wards, what blows, what extremities he endured; and 
in the reproof of this lies the jest. 


Thus, two things are promised: that Falstaff, to translate understatement by 
understatement, is not likely to do much fighting; and that, in keeping with his 
timidity and making it truly diverting, his tales of prowess afterwards will be 
infinite (“incomprehensible”). Hal is satisfied—and, indeed, Poins knows his 
man! 

At Gadshill, Falstaff has first to endure the distress of being deprived of his 
horse—that unfortunate animal!—but being Falstaff is soon able to play upon 
the familiar theme of his own bulk quite as happily as his tormentors. He hears 
that the travellers are numerous. “Zounds,” he cries, “will they not rob us?” 
And the Prince: “What, a coward, Sir John Paunch?” “Indeed,” he answers, 
“I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal.” “Well, we 
leave that to the proof.” And the proof is soon forthcoming. The travelers, eas- 
ing their legs by walking down the hill, are pounced upon and relieved of their 
money, Falstaff setting up a prodigious clamor while this is going on. Once 
more, to keep these complicated happenings clear, the prince comments: 


The thieves have bound the true men. Now could thou and I rob the 
thieves and go merrily to London, it would be argument for a week, laugh- 
ter for a month, and a good jest for ever. 


But Falstaff, returning with the booty, is full of satisfaction: 


Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse before day. An the 
Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring. 
There’s no more valour in that Poins than in a wild duck. 


It is the note he will sound insistently at the beginning of the Tavern Scene. 
They are the cowards, not he! He may even believe it, himself. Then, 


as they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set upon them. They all run 
away, and Falstaff, after a blow or two [he is, of course, less nimble than 
the rest], runs away too, leaving the booty behind them. 


Prince. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse. 
The thieves are scattered, and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other. 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Poins. How the fat rogue roar’d! 


So in A Midsummer Night's Dream, Bully Bottom’s companions had fled in 
panic at sight of the ass’s head. 
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George Bartley, a distinguished Falstaff of the early years of the last century 
and for a long time stage-manager at Covent Garden Theatre, is described as 


“a courteous, discreet gentleman.” He had, nevertheless, a very low opinion of 
the intelligence of audiences, 


“Sir,” he would say ..., “you must first tell them you are going to do so 
and so; you must then tell them you are doing it, and then that you 
have done it; and then, by G-d” (with a slap on his thigh), “perhaps 
they will understand you!” *° 


Shakespeare in the present instance might almost be anticipating the precau- 
tions recommended. We are told what will happen; told, as well, what has 
happened. And if the actual encounter can scarcely be interpreted while it is 
taking place, it is, in Shakespeare’s theater, no encounter of phantom-shapes, of 
dimly outlined silhouettes, but one clearly visible by honest daylight. Misunder- 
standing could not well have existed. “But yet no coward, Hal... . Well, we 
leave that to the proof.” 

More still was promised: “the virtue of this jest . . . the incomprehensible 
lies.” And Falstaff fairly outdoes expectation. In the study, one may forget or 
overlook, the visual impressiveness of his entrance. He and his followers carry 
battered weapons, their clothes are stained with blood (“Tell me now in ear- 
nest,” the Prince asks later, “how came Falstaff’s sword so hack’d?” and Peto 
explains, “Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, and said he would swear truth out 
of England but he would make you believe it was done in fight, and persuaded 
us to do the like”). It is he, Sir John, who makes complaint, “A plague of all 
cowards, I say.” Deserted, as he found himself, by those who should have fought 
beside him, he had yet borne himself magnificently and escaped only “by 
miracle.” Poins had prophesied he would claim to have fought with “thirty, at 
least,” and he reaches fifty—“two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack.” Then, 
before the fun of the mounting figures is yet exhausted, he is led to mention 
casualties: “two rogues in buckram . . . pepper’d.” The same two, as we recog- 
nize, who are so eagerly listening to him now, who can wait, nonetheless, and 
give their great fish more line, for he is surely caught! 

For the actor to wink at his audience, somewhere here, as Mr. Dover Wilson 
would have him do, seems to me purely arbitrary. (The meaning of innumer- 
able passages in Shakespeare could be perverted by means of extra-textual wink- 
ings, and it is to be hoped that the present vogue for imagining them does not 
spread to tragedy!) Arbitrary, and also confusing, dividing the audience at a 
moment when they should be at one and sharing their pleasure as good audi- 
ences ever do. Above all, for Sir John to appear conscious of his danger thus 
early, is to anticipate our pleasure in his escape. Whereas, if we are to judge 
from the text alone, this comes as a magnificent surprise. He seems doomed. 


Prince. Mark now how a plain tale shall put you down. Then did we two 
set on you four and, with a word, outfac’d you from your prize, 
and have it; yea, and can show it you here in the house. And, 
Falstaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, with as quick 
dexterity, and roar’d for mercy, and still run and roar’d, as ever I 


29], R. Planché, Recollections and Reflections (London, 1872), Il, 208. 
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heard bullcalf. . . . What trick, what device, what starting hole 
canst thou now find out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame? 

Poins. Come, let’s hear, Jack. What trick has thou now? 


And then, and only then (and the actor will not fail to bring out the sudden and 
dramatic change of speed which marks the moment), Falstaff replies: 


By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, hear you, my 
masters. Was it for me to kill the heir apparent? Should I turn upon the 
true prince? Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware 
instinct. The lion will not touch the true prince. 


Falstaff, as Davies recognized, “is never in a state of humiliation; he gen- 
erally rises superior to attack, and gets the laugh on his side in spite of truth and 
conviction.” *° Nevertheless, it is the Prince who recurs to this episode with en- 
joyment, still gloating over it in The Second Part of Henry the Fourth. And 
Falstaff, having outdone himself with his glorious lion and a prince whose 
legitimacy is now, he says, established (as if there might have been some slight 
reason to doubt it before!) significantly changes the subject: 


Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship 
come to you! What, shall we be merry? Shall we have a play 
extempore? 

Prince. Content—and the argument shall be thy running away. 

Falstaff. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me! 


As Professor Waldock asked in The Review of English Studies some years ago, 
“What point would there be in such a reply . . . if Falstaff had had the laugh on 
them all along?”** He has extricated himself—“in spite of truth and conviction” 
—and we in the audience are glad of it. Yet Poins and Prince Hal were right; 
and for them Gadshill will be, as prophesied, “argument for a week, laughter for 
a month, and a good jest for ever.” 

It will be seen, if we look back, that the arguments cf those who have denied 
that Falstaff was a coward are of many different sorts. For the most part, they 
are suggestive of the study rather than the playhouse. Some, indeed, are abstract, 
or even syllogistic, like Morgann’s We do not like cowards; we like Falstaff; 
therefore, Falstaff is not a coward. Some, again, are based on inferences, sound 
enough, perhaps, in real life, but untrustworthy in the case of popular drama, as 
that a coward is unlikely to be found in the thick of the fighting. Often, it is as 
if the critics were determined to impose their own sense of naturalness on what, 
in the theater, is the more effective for being extreme—Falstaff’s “incomprehen- 
sible” lying, for example. Yet Bradley himself perceived that “Shakespeare’s 
comic world” was one of make-believe, “not merely as his tragic world is, but in 
a further sense—a world in which gross improbabilities are accepted with a 
smile. . . .”*? 

It remains possible, of course, that with this great character Shakespeare was 
not contented to work on a single level; so that at one instant we may be back 


30 Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 237, 238. 
31 A. J. A. Waldock, “The Men in Buckram,” Review of English Studies, XXIII (1947), 19. 
32 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 270. 
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with the Clowns of primitive drama (with Dericke, say, in The Famous Vic- 
tories) and at another are not far from the amiable philosopher of the romantic 
critics. Thus, the soliloquy on honor seems to me something more than a very 
witty apology for the speaker’s cowafdice—though is it not that, as well? We 
read of an American actor whose fame is associated with this role: 


the shudder with which Hackett spoke the words about Honor, “Who hath 
it? he that-died-o’'Wednesday,” with its obvious revulsion from even the 
thought of death, was wonderfully expressive of Falstaff’s animal relish of 
life, and also it was supremely comic.** 


For the cowardice of Falstaff as a comic assumption gives added point to 
speech after speech, and to deprive the actors of it is to deprive them of a con- 
stant source of merriment. “Where,” as John Bailey asked, “would be the 
humour of ‘a plague of all cowards’ if the speaker were a brave man? Where 
would be the fun of the ‘plain tale’ that put his preposterous boastings down if, 
as we are told, he never meant to be believed ?”** I would not defend the farcical 
enormities which have been committed in Falstaff’s name by unworthy come- 
dians. Descriptions of the older stage business, whether at Gadshill or Shrews- 
bury, are sometimes far from edifying. But suppose, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Sir John was a coward—a fat, old, witty, boastful coward. 

Early in the Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, he seeks to avoid a meet- 
ing with the Lord Chief Justice, attempts to hide, then feigns deafness. “Go 
pluck him by the elbow,” the Justice tells his Servant, who does so. (Kittredge, 
I remember, used to describe this Servant as the Justice’s “personal attendant,” 
a “young lawyer,” who “thought a lot of himself.”) “Sir John!” And Falstaff, 
as if shocked: “What? A young knave, and begging? Is there not wars? .. . 
Doth not the King lack subjects?” and so on, all very humiliating to the young 
man. “You mistake me, sir,” he says, but Falstaff continues—and goes too far. 


Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man? Setting my knight- 
hood and my soldiership aside, I had lied in my throat if I had 
said so. 

Servant. 1 pray you, sir, then set your knighthood and your soldiership aside, 
and give me leave to tell you you lie in your throat if you say I am 
any other than an honest man. 

Falstaff. 1 give thee leave to tell me so? I lay aside that which grows to me? 
If thou get’st any leave of me, hang me; if thou tak’st leave, thou 
wert better be hang’d. You hunt counter. Hence! avaunt! 


Is it not the fact of timidity, here thinly disguised in bluster, which makes the 
episode diverting? *® 

When the attempt to arrest Falstaff is resisted, a little later, his own part in 
the ensuing scuffle is not easy to determine. As Professor Shaaber, the Variorum 
editor, notes, much is left to the actors here; yet he adds, wisely, I think, “There 


33 William Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage: Third Series (New York, 1916), p. 359. 

34 Shakespeare (London, New York, and Toronto, 1929), p. 128. 

35 Stoll brackets Falstaff's sidling off at this moment with his behaviour towards Poins in 
1 Henry IV Il. 4. 157, an episode which seems to me less clear in its implications (Shakespeare 
Studies, p. 421). 
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is perhaps a hint in the fact that almost every word Falstaff says is by way of 
putting Bardolph up to active measures of defense.” On the other hand, I should 
allow Sir John a major share in the routing of Ancient Pistol, in the Tavern 
Scene. Though Bardolph is at hand, once more, to give assistance, his master 
seems to have put on a magnificent show of belligerency, at the least; is reported 
to have hurt Pistol in the shoulder and has to be quieted at last by Doll, who 
points out that “the rascal’s gone.” Afterwards, we have speeches of purring self- 
gratulation (“A rascal bragging slave! The rogue fled from me like quick- 
silver”), as, to use Mr. Stoll’s words, he “prolongs the precious moment, unique 
and unparalleled in his experience, by continually recurring to it.”** And per- 
haps we remember (as we should) Sir John’s own description of his opponent 
earlier in the scene as “a tame cheater... . You may stroke him as gently as a 
puppy greyhound. He’ll not swagger with a Barbary hen if her feathers turn 
back in any show of resistance.” 

Finally, I would suggest that even single lines and phrases may take on an 
unexpected impressiveness for us if we return to the earlier conceptiof of the 
character: to a Falstaff of dexterous evasions and miraculous escapes, lawless in 
his exaggerations, redoubtable only in repute, and the funnier for being fat and 
old and a coward. So, in the theater, I have heard Ned Poins lay a sudden em- 
phasis upon two words, just before the Gadshill robbery: “Sirrah Jack, thy horse 
stands behind the hedge. When thou need’st him, there thou shalt find him. 
Farewell and stand fast”; and their portentousness was of exactly the sort that 
Sir Toby Belch, sometimes, imparts to a phrase in Sir Andrew’s letter: “Fare 
thee well, and God have mercy upon one of our souls!” I conceive, too, of a glint 
in Falstaff’s eye, a certain morbid insistence in his voice, as, at another time, he 
dwells on the strength of the rebels. 


But tel! me, Hal, art not thou horrible afeard? Thou being heir apparent, 
could the world pick thee out three such enemies again as that fiend 
Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil Glendower? Art thou not horribly 
afraid? Doth not thy blood thrill at it? 


A veteran talking to a young soldier, you may say of the passage—and perhaps 
it is merely that. Just before Shrewsbury they are talking in a somewhat similar 
vein. 


Falstaff. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, so! ’Tis a 
point of friendship. 


It is delivered with a flourish—almost as if in imagination he saw the Prince of 
Wales standing over and defending a gallant old soldier wounded (at any rate, 
fallen) in battle. Hal’s quibbling reply gives him cold comfort: “Nothing but a 
Colossus can do thee that friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell.” And Fal- 
staff: “I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all well.” 

The last instance I shall give is from a soliloquy, in which the Elizabethan 
actor, standing in the midst of his hearers, would have directly and familiarly 
addressed them. Falstaff speaks of Prince John, who does not appreciate him 


36 Ibid., p. 425. 
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and cannot be made to laugh. No wonder, he says, for “this same young sober- 


blooded boy” does not drink as he should: 


There’s never none of these demure boys come to any proof; for thin drink 
doth so over-cool their blood, and making many fish-meals, that they fall 
into a kind of male greensickness; and then, when they marry, they get 
wenches. They are generally fools and cowards—which some of us should 
be too, but for inflammation. 


For an instant, the joke has become one between Falstaff and ourselves. He 
pauses after “cowards”; then, “which some of us” (Sir John himself, no less!) 
would certainly be too, except (triumphantly) for the effects of drinking sack! 
And who could accuse him of negligence in that regard? You thought I was 
confessing, did you? 

I would not seem to attach an undue importance to these passages. They 
can be reconciled, each of them, with the Morgann Falstaff. “Would ’twere bed- 
time, Hal, and all well” is a sentiment which can be responded to by plenty of 
soldiers on a level quite different from that of comic cowardice. And the loss to 
the actor—though there is loss—will not be irreparable. On the other hand, it 
may be that the consensus among early readers and critics deserves more em- 
phasis than I have given it. The burden of proof, as even Morgann recognized, 
rests upon those who deny cowardice. Samuel Johnson, as I said earlier, referred 
twice to Morgann’s Essay. On the second occasion, when it is Malone who re- 
cords the Doctor’s words, they are splendidly comprehensive: “all he shd. say, 
was, that if Falstaff was not a coward, Shakspeare knew nothing of his art.”*’ 


Bryn Mawr 


37 Boswell, Life of Johnson, iv, 515. 
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J ight betre by biubde and la wlull fuccellion, the Crowne of tye 
}Y/ } foretatd Bingdomes of England, France and Freland, with all 
. & maner citles and rights thereunto in any wile appertaining: 
We Doe publith ard giue Knowledge by this our Proclamation to all maner people,being nas 
tuvall fubiects of euery the faid Bingdomes, that from the beginning of the rbti. day of this 
moneth of Qouenrber, at which time our faide dearett fufter departed from: this wioztall Hfe, 
they be difcharged of all bondes and ducties ef Subtection towardes our fald futter, and be from 
the fame time it nature and lawe bound onely to bs ag te thetr oyely Sooucraigne Ladle and 
Queene: wherewith we do by this our proclamation iraightly charge and allye thens to bs, 
promiling on our part nolelle loue and care towards their preferuation, then hath bene in any 
of our Progenttours, and not doubting on their part but they will obferuc the Ducty which be 
longeth tonaturall, good, and true loutng fublects. 

And further we kraightly charge and connnand, all manet our {aid fubiects of euery Degree, 
to keepe them feines i our pear, and not to attenspt bport any pretence the beeache, alteration 
o2 charge of arty o7der 0; btage prefentty eablishen withtn this our Reatme, bpon patne ofous 
indignation and the perils and puntthment which thereto fr any wite may belong. 


© God fac the Queene. 
Imprinted at London by Richarde Iugge, Printer 
ih se eB ar ee 
Cum priuilegioad imprimendum folam. 






Proclamation. “By the Quenes Majestie,” on her accession, 17 Nov. 1558. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library copy. S. T. C. 7887. 











A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and the Wedding Guests 


PAUL N. SIEGEL 


\% HE manner in which the marriage of Theseus and Hippolyta 
is made the setting of A Midsummer Night's Dream, the 
music, dancing and spectacle with which it is filled, and the 
virtual epithalamium at the conclusion testify, it is generally 
agreed, that the play was written as part of the festivities of 

~ a some aristocratic wedding. “Can anyone read the opening 
scene, or the closing speech of Theseus, and doubt that the occasion was a 
wedding?” ask the editors of the New Cambridge Shakespeare (p. x), and 
they add, “Be it remembered, moreover, how the fairies dominate the play; 
and how constantly and intimately fairies were associated with weddings by our 
Elizabethan ancestors, their genial favours invoked, their possible malign 
caprices prayed against.” In the back of the minds of the wedding guests who 
composed the first audience of A Midsummer Night's Dream was at all times 
the awareness that the stage-performance which they were witnessing was a 
part of the wedding celebration in which they were engaged. Shakespeare, 
writing not only for all time but for the occasion, played upon this awareness, 
exploiting to the full the theatrical potentialities of a situation in which the 
audience saw on the stage an enactment of the circumstances in which it was 
at the same time participating in life. By reading the play with the occasion 
constantly in our minds, by becoming the wedding guests in our imagination, 
we can recapture something of the total aesthetic experience of its first- 
performance audience, an experience which adds to the experience of the 
audiences of all ages a teasing piquancy of its own. 

“Now, fair Hippolyta,” says Theseus in the first words of the play, which 
immediately set the background and tone, “our nuptial hour Draws on apace.” 
(I. i. 1-2) In rich, stately music he expresses to her his longing for the marriage 
night which is to come after four days and then turns to his master of revels 
and commands him to “stir up the Athenian youth to merriments” and “awake 
the pert and nimble spirit of mirth” (I. i. 12-13). For this wedding of the Duke 
of Athens is a public festivity to be celebrated “with pomp, with triumph, and 
with revelling” (I. i. 19). The wedding guests could not miss the flattering 
similarity between the Elizabethan bridal couple and the gracious, exalted pair 
of legendary antiquity. In the revels of this famous wedding they saw an 
historical analogy with the revels of the present wedding, a feature of which 
was this very play, which was to stir them, the choicest of English aristocratic 
youth, to merriment. 
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No sooner are the words of Theseus spoken than Egeus, Hermia, Lysander, 
and Demetrius come on the stage, as if in answer to the summons to merri- 
ment. The two pairs of lovers are like puppets in the hands of a puppet- 
master, now jerked this way, now that, now chasing after, now running away 
from, in an amusing exhibition of the vagaries of love and the absurdities to 
which it impels its victims. Their “fond pageant” (III. ii. 114) is ideally suited 
for a wedding entertainment, for with what could a wedding play deal if not 
with love, and, since it must be written in the “pert and nimble spirit of mirth,” 
how could love be presented if not as a pixilation which seizes young folk, 
from which they awake, as from a dream, to find themselves happy in their 
approaching marriage? Such must be the fate of the aristocratic young un- 
married guests (although, to be sure, the happy consummation was dependent 
on their finding their true loves); such was the fate of their elders. While the 
love of ordinary aristocrats such as those who were on the stage and those 
who were viewing the play is thus presented sportively, the love of Theseus 
and Hippolyta, and by implication that of the august bridegroom and bride 
whose wedding was being celebrated, is decorously presented on a different 
level. About to be married, Theseus is free of the sighs, the silences, the 
variable humors of the lover of romance who has not yet won his mistress. His 
passion is controlled, his love dignified and elevated. 

From his serene height Theseus looks down with humorous condescension 
and benevolent tolerance upon the lovers and their moon-struck madness. Find- 
ing them asleep in the woods (now entirely different in the early daylight from 
the moonlit grove in whose shadows the mischievous Puck has caused them 
to chase madly about) where he has come to hunt, he tells his huntsmen 
to wake them with their horns. It is as if this spectacle, in which what had 
been discord is resolved into harmonious concord, takes the place of the sound 
from afar of the baying of his hounds, their cries of varied pitch blending 
together, to which he had invited Hippolyta to listen: “We will, fair queen, 
up to the mountain’s top And mark the musical confusion Of hounds and 
echo in conjunction” (IV. i. 113-115). 

At the sound of the horns the lovers open their eyes to a new world. The 
fantastic story they have to tell is regarded skeptically by Theseus. 


I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. (V.i.2-8) 


Although an exalted figure, Theseus is an earthborn mortal and hence can 
only deem the lovers’ story the product of their imaginations. But the audience 
witnessing the play had seen the “fairy toys” whose existence he does not 
believe in, and it knew better. It knew that they were unseen powers in the 
lives of human beings in innumerable ways, crossing them, bemusing them, 
giving them good luck, and that disturbances in the fairy kingdom were re- 
flected in disturbances in human affairs (although, to be sure, fairies being 
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fairies and not gods or planets, these disturbances were nothing more serious 
than unusually bad weather). It knew that they looked with amusement upon 
the “fond pageant” of human beings working at cross-purposes, changing 
their minds, not knowing themselves and unaware of the fairy influences af- 
fecting their lives. It knew that great- Theseus himself was under the special 
protection of the fairy queen and his fair bride under the protection of the 
fairy king. 

But did it really know? How sure can one be, even though one has seen 
them, of the existence of beings so small that they can hide in an acorn and so 
elusively fleet that they can girdle the earth in forty minutes? Those fairy 
forms which had disappeared as Theseus’ horns were heard sounding in the 
distance—were they real or a dream that the audience had shared with an ass? 
“I have had a dream, past the wit of mai to say what dream it was. Man is but 
an ass, if he go about to expound this dream” (IV. i. 209-212). 

But although by the exercise of its imagination an audience may lose itself 
in a dramatic universe which a dramatist has created, it can never entirely 
forget, if it is beyond the most primitive level of response, that this dramatic 
universe is in fact a dramatic universe and not the world of reality—and the 
aristocratic wedding guests were not at all unsophisticated. As Theseus con- 
tinued to speak of the imagination of the poet, he made them more sharply 
aware that this perplexing dream, this evanescent reality which they witnessed, 
was itself but part of a dramatic illusion. 


As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. (V.i.14-17) 


The creatures of the fairy world, things unknown, had indeed been given 
shape, habitation (“a bank where the wild thyme blows, Where oxlips and 
the nodding violet grows,” II. i. 249-250), and names, names which Bottom 
had soon come to use with incongruous courtly familiarity (“Mounsieur Cob- 
web,” “Mounsieur Mustardseed,” IV. i. 7-18) as he had addressed the members 
of the fairy court waiting upon him. And not only the creatures of the fairy 
world. Did not the speaker, Duke Theseus, himself have existence only in 
“antique fables,” and was not the Duke Theseus before the audience but a 
poor player who passed his hour upon the stage and then was heard no more 
and who could as fittingly as Oberon be called a “king of shadows” (III. ii. 347) ? 
Some perception of this paradox must have made the keener members of 
Shakespeare’s courtly audience sense an irony in the large assurance with 
which Theseus spoke of the lovers’ story of “fairy toys” and of the fantasies 
of the poet, whose eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven” (V. i. 12-13). Perhaps, as Hippolyta replied, there 
was something to the lovers’ story, after all. Perhaps—on a different level— 
it is true that the imaginative intuition of the poet can actually apprehend more 
essential truth than “cool reason,” that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than the Duke dreamt of. 

But “these things seem small and undistinguishable, Like far-off moun- 
tains turned into clouds” (IV. i. 190-191). When, as Hippolyta finished speaking, 
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Lysander and Hermia, Demetrius and Helena came on the stage and Theseus 
broke off the discussion with the remark “Here come the lovers, full of joy 
and mirth” (V. i. 28), the wedding guests were brought back from such 
thoughts to the solid world of human society, of which marriage is the base. 
“Come now,” they heard Theseus exclaim, 


what masques, what dances shall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour? (V. i. 32-37) 


The four days before the marriage ceremony was to be performed, to which 
he had referred at the beginning of the play, had passed, and the time was 
now close at hand. As the wedding guests realized this, they realized also that 
the play which they themselves were witnessing was, with the approach of 
the consummation of the marriage of its chief characters, coming to an end. 
Very likely this play too was a play of three hours between after-supper and 
bedtime, a presentation on a midsummer night which was the final part of 
the wedding revels. If so, the audience must have felt piqued at seeing the 
same situation duplicated upon the stage. With the enactment of the play 
which the stage-audience was watching, the time of the consummation of the 
stage-marriage and the time of the consummation of the actual marriage, which 
at first had been far apart, were becoming more and more closely synchronized: 
at the conclusion of the play-within-the-play the play itself would end, and both 
stage-marriage and actual marriage would be consummated. The perception 
of this and the fulfillment of the expectancy roused by the comical rehearsals 
of Bottom and his mates would have added relish to the wedding audience’s 
enjoyment of the play-within-the-play as burlesque and would also have im- 
pressed on it the neatness of the play’s conclusion. 

The play put on by the rude country artisans for the Duke, moreover, is not 
merely a burlesque of the performances put on by such groups during Eliza- 
beth’s progresses; it is a kind of comment on A Midsummer Night's Dream 
itself which gives added significance to the manner in which it completes it. 
The story of Pyramus and Thisbe of the play-within-the-play is, like that of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, an illustration that “true lovers have been ever 
crossed” (I. i. 150) and that “the course of true love never did run smooth” (I. i. 
134). Like Lysander and Hermia, Pyramus and Thisbe are forbidden by their 
parents to love. As with them, there is unfortunate misunderstanding and con- 
fusion, and Pyramus believes Thisbe to be dead, as for a time Hermia thought 
Lysander to have been slain by Demetrius, Indeed, if we are to define categories 
as Polonius did, the story of Lysander and Hermia might more properly than 
that of Pyramus and Thisbe have been called “very tragical mirth” (V. i. 57), 
while the story of Pyramus and Thisbe might have been better called “very 
mirthful tragedy.” The play-within-the-play might be said to be a presentation 
in little of A Midsummer Night's Dream as it would be seen through a dis- 
torting medium. “This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard” (V. i. 212), says Hip- 
polyta of it. The same might have been said of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
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by a hardheaded businesslike man of affairs who would have no truck with 
fairies and such. In fact, it was said. “It is the most insipid ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life,” wrote Mr. Samuel Pepys in his diary after having seen 
a Restoration performance of Shakespeare’s airily fanciful comedy. Through 
the Pyramus-Thisbe play Shakespeare was subtly asking his aristocratic audience 
to regard his play with imaginative understanding and sympathy. “The best in 
this kind are but shadows,” replies Theseus to Hippolyta, “and the worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them” (V. i. 214-215). This is lordly graciousness, 
to which Shakespeare was appealing and which he was at the same time flatter- 
ing: the aristocratic spectator would remedy in his own mind the defects of the 
piece being presented before him. “Our sport shall be to take what they mistake; 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect Takes it in might, not merit” 
(V. i. go-g2). 

While asking his audience, however, to aid him with its imagination, 
Shakespeare was, with the assurance of genius, displaying his mastery of his 
art. Although the imaginative codperation of an audience is necessary for the 
success of a play, the Pyramus-Thisbe scene shows that, despite the Duke’s 
words of gracious condescension, not all of an audience’s good will and tolerant 
receptivity can make rant moving. “This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man sad” (V. i. 293-294). The contrast between the 
crude literalism of a man with a lantern representing moonshine of the Pyra- 
mus—Thisbe scene and the poetic magic of the moon-drenched imagery of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream itself, between the inept explanatory comments that 
the play is but a play and not real life (“When lion rough in wildest rage doth 
roar, Then know that I, as Snug the joiner, am a lion fell,” V. i. 225-227), and 
the delicate suggestion that the play, while only reflecting life, may be a kind of 
enchanted mirror displaying unseen truths—this contrast is a daring virtuosity 
calling attention to itself at the close of its performance. 

With the conclusion of the rustic dance that follows the artisans’ play, the 
clock strikes, and the Duke announces: “The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve. Lovers, to bed; ‘tis almost fairy time” (V. i. 370-371). Perhaps the actor 
who delivered these lines addressed himself to the bridal couple as well as to the 
two pairs of stage-lovers. At any rate, the wedding audience knew that the play 
was at an end and, if the play was indeed the conclusion of the revels, that it was 
time to go bedward. 

But all was not yet over. As the Duke, his bride, and their court left, the 
torches illuminating the hall where the play was being performed were extin- 
guished one after the other, and, with the chamber silent and, except for the 
flickering light from the hearth, dark, suddenly Puck appeared. For, as he pro- 
claimed, now when “the wasted brands do glow” (V. i. 369), it was again time 
for the frolicsome fairies, “following darkness like a dream” (V. i. 384). After 
him came tripping Oberon, Titania, and the members of the fairy court, taking 
the stage left vacant by the members of the Athenian court, with crowns of 
lighted tapers on their heads making them appear as dancing circles of light.’ 


1 This description of the fairies crowned with lighted tapers is suggested by the editors of 
the New Cambridge Shakespeare (p. 151), who point out that it is not only indicated by the text 
but that this scene resembles closely the one in The Merry Wives of Windsor in which the fairies, 
“with rounds of waxen tapers on their heads” (IV. iv. 51), are instructed by the Fairy Queen to bless 
Windsor Castle. 
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They were here to bless the wedding of the noble pair under their protection, 
and, as they sang and danced, their song and dance, performed with fairy 
grace, contrasted with the rustic dance that had preceded it, masque following 
anti-masque, as was fit and proper. Their song, in which they were led by 
Oberon, is a song of benediction preliminary to their scattering through the 
great house to hallow all of its rooms and to bless it and its noble owners for all 
time: 


Now, until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray. 
To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be; 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate . . 

With this field-dew consecrate, 

Every fairy take his gait, 

And each several chamber ‘less, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace; 
And the owner of it blest 

Ever shall in safety rest. 

Trip away; make no stay; 

Meet me all by break of day. (V. i. 408-429) 


And, as the fairies vanished from the stage with their “glimmering light” (V. i. 
389), the wedding guests dispersed, leaving the bridal couple to themselves and 
the house to darkness—and, as the more imaginative ones may have half- 
believed, to the beneficent fairies. 
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Queen Elizabeth, engraving by Crispin van de Passe after a painting by Isaac Oliver. 
Published by John Woutneel about 1603-04. 

















Standards of Value in The Merchant 
of Venice 


CARY B. GRAHAM 





ECENTLY Professor E. E. Stoll remarked, “. . . nearly ev- 
erything certain in Shakespeare scholarship has in some 
quarters been disputed, as nearly everything uncertain has 
been affirmed.”* Although the statement was not applied 
especially to The Merchant of Venice, it is obvious that this 
play is a fruitful source of disagreement. It may be called 

either comedy or tragedy. Shylock may be regarded as a villain, a comic figure, 
or a martyr. Bassanio may be either an idealized Renaissance lover or a wastrel 
who recoups a squandered fortune by risking the life of a dear friend who in 
turn may be either a good businessman or a fool. Jessica is a charming young 
Jewess who is justified in leaving an unhappy home to elope with a handsome 
Christian lover, or she is an ungrateful wench who robs a provident father and 
who proves a traitor to her own religion. Indeed, as the reader will be reminded 
in the pages which follow, all of these varied conclusions have been reached.” 
But comparatively little attention has been paid to Shakespeare’s use of stand- 
ards of value in The Merchant of Venice® A glance at the values employed, 
their relationships within the play, and their connection with the intellectual 
background of the Renaissance may explain in part the technique of Shake- 
speare in appealing to an audience and may help to show why interpretations 
have varied so widely. 

In the bond story, the first value to be established is that of friendship. 
Antonio, offering his purse, his person, his extremest means, values the friend- 
ship of Bassanio far more highly than material wealth. When Antonio says 
to Shylock, 


3 


If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends, for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty (I. iii. 133-138) 


1“A German Producer's Hamlet,” SQ,1 (1950), 38. 

2 Adapted from a paper read at the May 1950 meeting of the Indiana College English 
Association. All textual quotations are from The Complete Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, ed. 
William A. Neilson and Charles J. Hill (Cambridge, 1942). 

3 Alfred Harbage, As They Liked It (New York, 1947), and Donald A. Stauffer, Shakespeare's 
World of Images (New York, 1950), have discussed moral values in Shakespeare, but neither of 
them has given detailed treatment of the values in this play. 
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the comparative worth of money and friendship has been used to suggest a 
penalty, an extreme form of which is proposed by Shylock a moment later. 
Again, in II. viii, Salanio and Salarino emphasize the friendship of Bassanio 
and Antonio in contrast with the mercenary values endorsed by Shylock. Later, 
in the trial scene when Antonio appears doomed, he comments first upon the 
kindness of Fortune, which is about to cut him off from the misery of an old 
age in poverty, and then upon the superior value of Bassanio’s friendship. 

In the same story appears another value which was a familiar topic in 
Renaissance literature and which Shakespeare himself employed in other plays 
—that of appearance as compared or contrasted with reality. When Antonio 
agrees to the bond, appearance and reality should be the same, but they are not. 
“I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind,” says Bassanio. At the opening of 
the trial scene, the converse is true: appearance and reality are the same, but 
they should not be, as the Duke points out: 


Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act; and then ’tis thought 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty. (IV. i. 17-21) 


Meaningful though the values of friendship and of appearance and reality 
may be, even more significant and certainly more complex is the problem of 
the value of money as an interest-bearing commodity. What Shylock calls 
interest, or thrift, Antonio regards as usury, or excess; and, as he says, “I do 
never use it.” As Professor John W. Draper has pointed out, the conflict of 
values in Shylock and Antonio, based partly upon religion but even more 
upon mercantile ideals, would be especially significant to Elizabethans, who 
were caught in the midst of the change from the medieval economic system to 
the modern capitalistic system.> A specific treatment of this conflict of values 
appears in the Jacob-and-Laban story, with which Shylock responds to An- 
tonio’s reluctant offer once to break a custom and pay interest. The complexity 
of this apparently simple story is indicated in such varying interpretations as 
the following: the story conceals the workings of Shylock’s mind as he tries 
to concoct a bond that will allow him to “collect interest without taking 
interest”;® the story is a “sophistical and specious defense of what to an 
Elizabethan was manifestly wrong”;’ the story exposes the fallacy of “the 
formal principles underlying the Christian condemnation of usury.”® But 
the analogy serves not merely to emphasize opposing values; it is also a fitting 
preliminary to the pound-of-flesh penalty and to Shylock’s direct attack after 
Bassanio has objected to the bond. 


* Shakespeare’s use of this idea has been pointed out by Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and 
the Nature of Man (New York, 1942), pp. 84-85, et passim. 

5“Usury in The Merchant of Venice,” MP, XXXIII (1935), 38, 46-47. 

6 Leah W. Wilkins, “Shylock’s Pound of Flesh and Laban’s Sheep,” MLN, LXII (1947), 28. 

7 Harold R. Walley, “Shakespeare’s Portrayal of Shylock,” Essays in Dramatic Literature, ed. 
Hardin Craig (Princeton, 1935), p. 237. 

8H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Comedy (New York, 1940), p. 141. 
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O father Abram, what these Christians are 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this: 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. (I. iii. 161-168) 


This speech serves as a forceful reminder that, although Antonio earlier had 
offered to pay interest, in the final arrangement it is Shylock who has foregone 
his own values by lending money without charging interest. “This is kind I 
offer.” Note at this point, too, the opposed conclusions: either Shylock the 
money-lender has met Antonio the merchant on his own ground—friendship, 
not profit in the form of interest—or he has deliberately trapped Antonio into a 
possibly fatal agreement. 

Despite conflicting interpretations, Shylock’s renouncing of his values, for 
whatever reason, sets the precedent for later shifts in value needed to motivate 
his actions. In II. viii, Salanio reports the lament of Shylock for the loss of 
ducats and daughter. In addition to suggesting that here Shylock’s sense of 
values is confused, Salanio predicts that Shylock will transfer his resentment 
to Antonio, who was in no way responsible for the elopement. 


Let good Antonio look he keep his day 
Or he shall pay for this. (II. viii. 25-26) 


In III. i, the report is verified and the prediction is fulfilled: Shylock concludes 
by vowing to cut out the heart of Antonio. But the shifting of values which 
leads to this conclusion is by no means one-sided in its implications. The 
taunting words of Salanio and Salarino about the flight of Jessica and about the 
loss of Antonio’s ships lead Shylock to utter the “Hath not a Jew eyes” speech, 
and this may be interpreted as a plea for tolerance. However, as various critics 
have noted, the speech in its entirety is a plea not for charity but for revenge.® 
Now the flesh of Antonio does have a greater value than that of “muttons, 
beefs, or goats.” But even if revenge is rejected on principle, it is difficult to 
ignore Shylock’s charge that revenge is a Christian practice. There is enough 
truth in the statement to emphasize a balancing of values not entirely compli- 
mentary to the good Antonio and the handsome Bassanio. The ensuing dialogue 
between Tubal and Shylock stresses alternately the financial losses of Shylock 
and those of Antonio. As a result Shylock is driven to the point of valuing 
revenge above everything else. III. iii, reveals Shylock in exactly the same state 
of mind (note the reiteration of “I’ll have my bond”), and the way is clear 
for the battle of values in the trial scene. Here Shylock defends his claim to 
Antonio’s flesh by forcefuily reminding the Christians that they own slaves. 
Just as in his plea for revenge, there is sufficient truth in the analogy to make it 
dramatically effective. The next value in the scene is that of mercy as compared 
with strict justice, developed in Portia’s speech; and this value, together with 


®For example, John Palmer, Comic Characters of Shakespeare (London, 1947), p. 79, and 
E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927—reprinted, 1942), p. 268. 
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that of Shylock’s revenge and the Antonio-Bassanio friendship, is used to 
build up to the surprise reversal, where Shylock’s own words—“A Daniel come 
to judgment, etc.”—are echoed by Gratiano. Obviously Shylock, valuing his 
revenge above all else, shows no mercy for Antonio. But do the Christians, 
valuing so highly the “quality of mercy,” exhibit no revenge toward Shylock? 
Conflicting opinions on this point are responsible, at least in part, for the 
question of whether or not Shakespeare himself was anti-Semitic. Dr. S. A. 
Tannenbaum, recalling uncomplimentary references to Jews in Macbeth, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Much Ado About Nothing, Love's Labour's Lost, 
and 1 Henry IV, says, “Shakespeare’s anti-Semitic prejudice is clearly shown in 
The Merchant of Venice,”*® Professor H. B. Charlton calls Shylock’s punish- 
ment a callous one which shows Shakespeare’s antipathy." Opposed to this 
opinion is that of Professor T. M. Parrott, who finds “no tinge of race-hatred” 
in Shakespeare and who believes that the audience would consider the enforced 
conversion of Shylock a means of salvation for him.’* Professors William A. 
Neilson and Charles J. Hill believe “. - . it is impossible to accuse Shakespeare 
. . . of anti-Semitism.” ** Professor Norman Nathan sees no evidence of anti- 
Semitism in Shylock’s punishment, and reminds us that according to law he 
would have lost both his money and his life."* Others maintain that, whether or 
not Shakespeare himself was prejudiced, he sharply criticised both Jew and 
Christian. This is the conclusion of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who finds the 
intended victims “as heartless as Shylock without any of Shylock’s passionate 
excuse,” *® and of John Palmer, who says that when the bond story is concluded, 
both Christian and Jew have charged each other with “an inhumanity which 
is common to both parties.” *® 

In the casket story the comparative values of appearance and reality are 
fundamental. The choice of the right casket is far from a mere gamble; it is 
a test of the suitor’s ability to evaluate appearance. In each case the proceduce 
is the same: the candidate explains carefully that appearance may not reflect 
reality, he tries to apply the principle in the casket situation, and his failure 
or success is emphasized in the scroll found in the casket he has chosen. 
Morocco correctly argues that the outward appearance of his complexion should 
not obscure the inward reality of his bravery, but in choosing the gold casket 
he violates the principle that the apparent value may not coincide with the 
real value. Arragon rejects the lead casket because it does not look fair enough; 
he rejects the gold casket with a caustic reference to “the fool multitude, that 
judge by show”; then, quite unaware that the basis of his first rejection places 
him in the group he has scorned in the second, he selects the silver casket whose 
inscription promises him as much as he deserves. Both Morocco and Arragon 
are misled by apparent values: Morocco fails because he wrongly evaluates the 
caskets; Arragon, because he wrongly evaluates himself. The decision of 


10 “Shakespeare an Anti-Semite?”’ SAB, XIX (1944), 47-48. 

11 Charlton, p. 128. For a brief list of others who hold similar opinions, see Norman Nathan, 
“Three Notes on The Merchant of Venice,” SAB, XXIII (1948), 160-161. 

12 Shakespeare: Twenty-three Plays and the Sonnets (New York, 1938), p. 212. 

18 Neilson and Hill, p. 116. 

14 Nathan, p. 155. 

15 Shakespeare’s Workmanship (New York, 1931), p. 75. 

16 Palmer, p. 87. 
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Bassanio is somewhat more involved. Portia has clearly indicated her preference 
for him (III. ii. 1-24), and some critics believe that by means of the song, which 
contains words rhyming with /ead and which warns the hearer against fancy, 
Portia gives Bassanio the clue to the proper choice.’ However, the acceptance 
of this conclusion does not preclude the emphasis upon values.’* Bassanio 
discourses at length upon the theme, 


So may the outward shows be least themselves; 
The world is still deceived with ornament (III. ii. 73-74) 


as it applies in law, in religion, in morality, and in beauty—in short, the sub- 
jects to which the values of the play are closely related. His thoughts point 
logically to his choice of the lead casket. Of the three suitors only Bassanio, as 
Professor Thomas M. Parrott has remarked, employs “the understanding which 
pierces below the surface and fastens upon reality.”’® At the same time, just as 
in the bond story, the values in the casket scenes have formed the basis of 
conflicting estimates of character. The English critic John Palmer looks upon 
Bassanio merely as a young man whose quest of beauty and fortune forms one 
of the “ingredients in a tall story.”*° Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch considers him 
a fortune-hunter whose lofty speeches are not in keeping with his nature." 
Professor Charles Read Baskervill, tracing the background of the casket scenes 
in the Renaissance conception of Platonic idealism,** sees Bassanio as an ideal 
lover whose standards of value are exalted by constrast with those of Morocco 
and Arragon. At this point in the play (III. ii), Shakespeare shifts the emphasis 
from appearance and reality to the comparative values of love, wealth, and 
friendship. Portia, learning of Antonio’s danger, unhesitatingly sends away her 
newly acquired husband and some of his newly acquired wealth: 


Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 
For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 
With an unquiet soul. (III. ii. 302-308) 


As the casket story ends, both dialogue and action connect the values of this 
story with those previously employed in the bond story. Money, love, friend- 
ship—the greatest of these, in true Renaissance tradition, is friendship. 

As noted previously, the elopement episode is mainly responsible for the 
shifting of Shylock’s standards so that revenge alone has any value for him. 


17 For example, John E. Hannigan says that Portia “had loaded the dice in violation of her 
father’s will,” (“Shylock and Portia,” SAB, XIV, 1939, p. 173), and Hardin Craig says that the 
song contains “a plain indication of the nature of the choice” (The Complete Works of Shake- 
speare, New York, 1951, p. 504). 

18 Thomas M. Parrott doubts that the song was intended to guide Bassanio’s choice, and he 
suggests that, even so, it was Bassanio’s “quick intelligence that caught the clue” (Shakespearean 
Comedy, New York, 1949, p. 141). 

19 Shakespeare: Twenty-three Plays and the Sonnets (New York, 1938), p. 211. 

20 Palmer, p. 63. 

21 Quiller-Couch, p. 75. 

22 “Bassanio as an Ideal Lover,” Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago. 1923), Ppp. 90-103. 
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But Shakespeare has shown also that in the home life of Shylock and Jessica 
there is little harmony. Jessica’s values are not those of Shylock, and it is not 
merely financial standards that separate them. Jessica’s suggestion of tediousness 
and unhappiness is substantiated by the Shylock who goes to dinner in “hate, 
to feed upon the prodigal Christian,” who releases Launcelot to help impoverish 
Bassanio, who scorns music and merriment, who instructs Jessica to “Let not 
the sound of shallow foppery enter my sober house,” and who leaves his 
daughter behind locked doors with the threat that perhaps he will return 
immediately. Shylock’s reaction to the elopement and the robbery, as reported 
in II. viii, by Salanio, emphasizes about equally the father’s loss of his daughter 
and his loss of ducats and jewels; and Salanio is prejudiced against Shylock. 
However, in III. i, the very scene in which appears Shylock’s so-called plea for 
tolerance, Shylock himself emphasizes mainly his financial loss. Of the approx- 
imately seventy-five lines spoken by Shylock in this scene, only ten refer to 
Jessica; and even these lines express Shylock’s bitterness and rage rather than 
love for his daughter. In the remaining scenes he speaks of her only once— 
to express the wish that she had been married to any of the stock of Barrabas 
rather than to a Christian. Indeed, there is not one line in the entire play in 
which Shylock directly expresses affection for his daughter. Thus the pictuze 
of Shylock at home and the revelation of his changing values after the robbery 
tend to balance, in the eyes of reader or audience, the fact that Jessica is « 
thief and an apostate. However, once more conflicting standards of value have 
led to opposed estimates of character. For example, Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
sees Shylock as a tragic figure, says that his heart “is stirred with tender 
memories in the midst of his lament over the stolen ducats”;** Professor Harold 
R. Walley, who considers Shylock the villain in a romantic comedy, says that 
he “laments loudest the gold that has gone with her [Jessica] and anxiously 
computes the cost of recovery.””* 

The ring episode, which concludes the play, is primarily a comic tre~:=1ent 
of the comparative values of appearance and reality and those of love and 
friendship, especially the latter. The mock quarrel involving both pairs of lovers 
is carefully prefaced first by the dialogue of Jessica and Lorenzo which turns 
upon fidelity in love and upon other values,”® next by Portia’s comments about 
the nature of true value, and finally by her vow of faith, all of which are iron- 
ically effective preliminaries. As the quarrel proceeds, it becomes evident that 
the ring story is an ingenious combination of parallels and reversals, based upon 
values previously employed in the bond story and the casket story, and made 
amusing by the device of dramatic irony. In the bond story the value of friend- 
ship leads Antonio, at the request of Bassanio, to risk and apparently to lose 
everything in helping his friend to win Portia. In the ring story the value of 
fricndship leads Bassanio first to leave his bride and then, at the urging of 
Antonio, apparently to lose her. In the bond story Antonio himself suggests 
a penalty and thus leads Shylock to propose the pound-of-flesh forfeit. In the 
ring story Bassanio insists upon the civil doctor’s accepting some remembrance, 


23 Shakespeare (London, 1907), p. 150. 
24 Walley, p. 240. 
25 Harbage, pp. 188-189. 
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and thus leads Portia to ask for the ring. Even the threatened loss of Antonio’s 
flesh in the bond story is recalled by the rueful remark of Bassanio: 


Why, I were best to cut my left hand off 
And swear I lost the ring defending it. (V. i. 177-178) 


Finally, the exposure of disguise which resolves the ring story also reveals to 
Bassanio that his successful judging of appearance and reality in the casket story 
has been balanced by his failure in the ring story: Portia’s request was not 
what it appeared to be. Thus, the play ends with comic emphasis upon values 
introduced earlier in the play for serious purposes. 

Probably no one would contend that Shakespeare was interested merely in 
dramatizing values. However, his use of them is surely one of the important 
elements in this play. As is apparent from the connections mentioned, the 
pattern of related values helps to unify the effect of four stories probably drawn 
from at least three different sources. These values are employed for both serious 
and comic effects, for both adventure and romance. They are fundamental in 
almost every scene of the play. They involve every major character and most 
of the minor figures—even Launcelot Gobbo offers a somewhat dubious evalu- 
ation of the standards represented by Shylock, Bassanio, and Jessica. They 
help to indicate the significance of the play in its own age by reflecting the 
Renaissance interest in such topics as the proper value of material wealth, the 
comparative worth of love and friendship, and the problem of judging reality 
by appearance. Finally, the extent, the variety, and the complex relationships 
of these values provide at least a partial explanation for the fact that thoughtful 
readers, sensitive actors, and responsive audiences—themselves influenced in 
turn by the standards of their own environment—have arrived at widely dif- 
ferent conclusions about the central figures in the play. 
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nuy in vaine thou warreft with our Queene, 

ight of the Weft, which through the world is feene, 
oue in his ftrength with her {till armed goes, 

eale is {word wherewith the woundes her foes. 
bundance, peace, power, and happy raigne 

laze foorth her fame : the world can not contayne 
1e& to be, the meruaile of this time. 

o {toupe his pride, that ore Emprors did chime, 
elp and refuge tc forraigne Realmes in thrall, 
thome, abroade, each where her foes do fall. 


enowne our Queene her diademe doth giue, 
lizabeth alone in peace doth liue : 

lory of God, moft bleffed Prince aliue. 

mage of grace, in whome all vertues thriue. 
© death vpon her memorie may feede, 

Pheaix right, but one, yet neuer dead. 


The Royal Arms and acrostic verses on the Queen’s name, on 
the verso of the title-page of George Whetstone’s The English 
Myrror, 1586. The Folger Shakespeare Library. S. T. C. 25336. 














The Duplicate Revelation of Portia’s Death 


WARREN D. SMITH 


INCE the middle of the last century’ much controversy has 

centered around the section of Act IV, Scene iii, in Julius 

Caesar where Shakespeare makes Brutus, who has already 

told Cassius of Portia’s suicide (147-157),” receive from 

Messala the announcement of her death (181-195) as if he 

had never heard of it, thereby winning Messala’s admiration 
for the placidity of his response. Though the earliest editors passed by the 
duplicate revelation without comment, by 1913 H. H. Furness, Jr., was obliged 
to devote pages of his Variorum edition to lengthy commentary on what 
meanwhile had become a major problem. More recently, authorities as eminent 
as Barker,* Chambers,* Harrison,® Kittredge, and Dover Wilson,® unable to 
accept the episode as intentional on the part of the dramatist, have declared for 
the theory of revision in the text of the First Folio, originally scented by 
Resch,” and accepted by Furness® himself. The theory assumes that Shakespeare 
first wrote only the passage containing Messala’s announcement to Brutus of 
Portia’s death (which comes second in the text), then at some later date, to 
present the hero in a more favorable light, added that of Brutus to Cassius. 
The case is fairly stated by Kittredge: 


. .. both passages stood in Shakespeare’s manuscript, the second being im- 
perfectly deleted; or the compositor may have disregarded a cancelling 
mark. . . . The revised form was a manifest improvement, for it makes 
Brutus less frigidly stoical and allows him to appeal, in very human fashion, 
to his bitter grief as an excuse for his ill temper [in the preceding quarrel 
with Cassius] (ed., 1939, Intro., p. xv). 


1R. W. Hamilton (quoted below, p. 158), in 1841, seems to have been the first to comment on 
the subject. 

2 The line markings are taken from G. L. Kittredge, ed., Complete Works, 1936; the quota- 
tions of passages in Julius Caesar, however, are transcribed from a facsimile of the basic text, the 
1623 Folio. Quotations of Plutarch and page numbers are from Sir Thomas North, trans., Lives, 
London, 1612. 

3 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces, First Series, 1927, pp. 130-132. 

4E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (2 v.), 1930, 1, 396-397. 

5 G. B. Harrison, ed., 1937, p. 100. 

6 Cambridge edition, 1949, pp. 179-180. 

7 Variorum, p. 223, n. Furness quotes J. Resch (Archiv fiir das Studium, 1882, txvu, 446) 
as stating that “the prompter’s copy from which the Folio was printed contained two versions of 
the news of Portia’s death, and, by an oversight, both became incorporated in the text.” 

8 Variorum, p. 225, n. 
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Such a conclusion, if not, as Mason® feels, “the best way out of the difficulty,” 
appears to be the easiest. Heretofore, at least, non-revisionists have been forced 
to adopt the somewhat tenuous position of either humbly apologizing for 
Brutus’ concealment of Portia’s death, especially for his calm acceptance of 
Messala’s praise, or of admitting that, for reasons not forthcoming, the dram- 
atist decided at this point in the play to disparage his protagonist in the eyes 
of the audience. Hence from one side appear unconsidered rationalizations 
of the behavior of Brutus as a “careful repression” which avoids “forced 
heroics,” ?° “a sensitive shrinking from a wound” too painful to “be laid bare in 
the presence of any but the most intimate friends,”"* or (from Palmer’) the 
grief of the private man recoiling from “any reierence to the matter in a public 
meeting.” One commentator,’* recognizable as a psychiatrist, exonerates Brutus 
on the ground of incipient insanity. From the other side come accusations, 
equally without support, that the behavior of Brutus with Messala is “that 
theatricality and excessive care for his reputation which has characterized him 
throughout,”** “a demonstration” in “Clinical Ethics” (from MacCallum”), 
a calculated “pose as his noble ancestor,’*® “ piritual pride” to “exhibit the 
completeness of his self-control,”?* “ostentatici” to win “admiration for his 
virtue” (from Stoll**), or the protagonist’s realization of his “tragic falling- 
off.” 1° 

In opposition to the unsupported theorizing of the past, I hope to prove 
that a consideration of Shakespeare’s text with reference to its source, North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives, demonstrates not only that the Messala-Brutus 
passage, particularly in relation to the preceding Brutus-Cassius passage, is 
wholly authentic as it stands in the Folio, but also that the dramatist intended 
it to be unmistakable witness to the unselfishness, fortitude, and able general- 
ship characteristic of Brutus in other parts of the play. My contention is that 
it was from the strange discrepancy in the number of senators slain by 
proscription he found in the Lives of Cicero, Antonius, and Brutus, respectively, 
that Shakespeare got the idea of introducing like disagreement into the letters 
of Messala and Brutus. Because he was impressed also with the account in 
North of the false report given to Brutus that Portia was dying, I believe, he 
capitalized on the variance in proscription figures by employing it as dramatic 
motivation for a brief revival of hope in the breast of Brutus that Portia lived. 
Other scenes of Julius Caesar bear witness to the influence of North’s emphasis 
upon the role of Error in the story. From the dialogue he wrote for Messala 
and Brutus, as a result, I am convinced Shakespeare expected the audience to 





® Lawrence Mason, ed., 1919, p. 109. 

10 George Skillan, ed., 1933, p. 79. 

11 Mark Hunter, ed., 1900, p. 288. 

12 John Palmer, Political Characters of Shakespeare, 1948, p. 56. 

13H. Somerville, Madness in Shakespearian Tragedy, 1929, p. 56. Chapter VIII bears the title 
“Brutus’s Mental Breakdown” (for a refutation of that part of the book concerning Brutus, see 
TLS, Sept. 19, 1929, p. 717, “The Mad Hero”). 

14 Algernon Tassin, “Julius Caesar,” in Brander Matthews and A. H. Thorndike, eds., 
Shakesperian Studies, 1916, p. 265. 

15M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare's Roman Plays, 1925, pp. 242-243. 

16 George R. Foss, What the Author Meant, 1932, p. 67. 

17F, Allen, ed., 1935, pp. 119-120. 

18E, E. Stoll, Shakespeare and Other Masters, 1940, p. 384. 

19 §. Musgrove, “Julius Caesar,” Lecture, 1941, p. 22. 
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gather that Brutus, desperately pinning faith on the fact of their letters’ differing 
in the one respect (proscription numbers), was momentarily led to believe in 
the possibility that Portia was still alive, that in further contradiction to the 
information in his own letters, Messala’s said so. The interpretation could easily 
be made clear in the acting. My solution, then, not only removes the possibility 
of a crux in the text, but at the same time makes the double revelation of 
Portia’s death a double blow to Brutus, whose remarkable recovery from a 
second dashing of his spirits thereby renders him even more justifiably admir- 
able in the eyes of Cassius, who is aware of the irony of the situation, as it 
should also in the opinion of the audience. 

After Brutus has told Cassius of the suicide of Portia, Messala enters (with 
Titinius), is informed by his leader of the approach of Octavius and Antony 
“with a mighty power,” and then initiates the discussion concerning the num- 
ber of senators slain by the enemy: 


Messala. My selfe haue Letters of the selfe-same Tenure. 
Brutus. With what Addition. 
Messala. That by proscription, and billes of Outlarie, 
Octauius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Haue put to death, an hundred Senators. 
Brutus. Therein our Letters do not well agree: 
Mine speake of seuenty Senators, that dy’de 
By their proscriptions.... (IV. iii. 171-178) 


Messala’s “hundred” and Brutus’ “seventy” are not lifted literally from the 
source, anymore than the “three and thirtie” wounds of Caesar spoken of later 
in the play, which North gives, in both text and margin, as twenty-three.”° But 
surely Shakespeare would have noted, in three of the four Lives he seems to 
have treated with more than usual respect, three different numbers. If his 
reading of Plutarch followed the order of pagination, the dramatist would have 
come across first, in Cicero, “. . . there was a bill made of two hundred men 
and vpwards, whom they had appointed to be slaine” (p. 880). Then next, in 
Antonius, “. . . they condemned 3007" of the chiefest citizens of Rome, to be 
put to death by proscription” (p. 920). And finally, in Brutus, “. . . Octauius, 
Antonius, and Lepidus . . . did set vp bils of proscription and outlawrie, con- 
demning two hundred of the noblest men of Rome to suffer death, . . .” (p. 
1002). Which is authentic, Shakespeare may justifiably have asked himself: 
two hundred and upwards, three hundred, or two hundred? The result, I 
think, was his own “seventy” and “an hundred.” Then, I imagine, the double 
revelation of Portia’s death occurred to him as a dramatically appropriate 


20In the play (V. i. 52-54), Octavius says to Brutus and Cassius, 
When thinke you that the Sword goes vp againe? 
Neuer till Caesars three and thirtie wounds 
, Be well aueng’d; ... 
In the Life of Julius Caesar (p. 741), North records, “For it is reported, that he had three and 
twentie wounds vpon his body: . . .” beside which is printed in the margin, “Caesar slaine, and 
had 23 wounds vpon him.” The “thirtie” in the Folio could be a misprint, Shakespeare’s original 
figure having been in agreement with Plutarch. 
21 Furness (Var., p. 222, n.) is not accurate, then, in his assertion that “Plutarch gives the 
number as two hundred; . . .” Kittredge (ed., 1939, p. 174) alone has noted that “Plutarch’s report 
of numbers is in like manner inconsistent,” but he attaches no significance to the fact. 
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sequel. In 1895, Verity, though basing his judgment on faith rather than 
evidence, nearly hit upon what seems to me to be the fact when he wrote, 
“Perhaps Brutus dissembles thus because he cherishes a faint hope that after 
all Portia is not dead—that the report which reached him was false and that 
Messala has later tidings of her being alive” (p. 142), but disregarding the 
surrounding dialogue, in common with other editors, he failed to attach any 
importance, for example, to the line spoken by Brutus immediately after 
Messala reports that “an hundred” senators died: “Therein out Letters do not 
well agree” (IV. iii. 176). If they do not agree therein, and I suspect this word 
was meant to be emphasized by the actor, is it not possible they will not agree 
in their account of Portia? 

Nor hitherto has anyone granted significance to what I believe to be the 
germ of the idea, the false report of Portia’s death in the Life of Brutus, clearly 
the chief source of the play. North recounts that while the leader of the 
conspiracy awaited the arrival of Caesar in the Senate house, 


... there came one of Brutus men post hast vnto him, and told him his wife 
was dying. For Porcia being very carefull and pensiue for that which was 
to come, and being too weake to away with so great and inward griefe of 
mind, she could hardly keepe within, but was frighted with cuerie litle 
noyse and crie she heard, as those that are taken and possest with the furie 
of the Bacchantes; asking eurie man that came from the market place, what 
Brutus did, and still sent messenger after messenger, to know what newes. 
At length . . . Porciaes weakenesse was not able to hold out any longer, and 
thereupon she sodainely swounded, that she had no leysure to go to her 
chamber, but was taken in the middest of her house, where her speech and 
senses failed her. Howbeit she soone came to her selfe againe, and so was 
laid in her bed, and attended by her women. When Brutus heard these 
newes, it grieued him, as it is to be presupposed: yet he left not off the care 
of his countrie and commonwealth; neither went home to his house for any 


newes he heard (p. 997). 


Shakespeare dramatizes Portia’s distraction in II. iv (as he does Brutus’ public 
spirit, as I see it, in IV. iii), and condenses the account of the swoon into her 
brief cry, “O, I grow faint” (43) as she begins to leave the stage with Lucius. 
But although Portia closes the scene with the express command, 


Run Lucius, and commend me to my Lord, 
Say I am merry; Come to me againe, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee, 


the rest of the play contains no evidence that Brutus ever hears of the incident. 
Yet couple North’s account of a swoon erroneously reported to Brutus as 
Portia’s dying with the description at the end of the same story of her actual 
suicide, “. . . she determining to kil her selfe . . . tooke hote burning coles and 
cast them into her mouth, and kept her mouth so close, that she choked her 
selfe” (p. 1014), which the dramatist renders as “swallow’d fire” (IV. iii. 156), 
and we are confronted with two revelations of Portia’s death in Plutarch, as 
well. My contention is that not only did his source give Shakespeare the notion 
of including two reports of Portia’s death, but also the erroneousness of the one 
report (and its ironic nature), together with the disagreement in the number 
of proscribed senators, led him to follow the announcement of her suicide from 
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Brutus to Cassius with the second announcement from Messala to Brutus. 
Technically, it might almost be said, the dramatist made only one real change: 
for the false report of Portia’s death he discovered in Plutarch, but decided not 
to adopt (he discards it with Portia’s instruction to Lucius to “Say I am 
merry”), he substituted the false hope in the heart of Brutus that she still lived. 

Note what shortly follows the realization of Brutus that the letters do “not 
well agree” on the number of slain senators: Messala asks, “Had you your 
Letters from your wife, my Lord?” (IV. iii. 181). At this crucial moment pre- 
ceding a major battle against what has proved itself to be an unscrupulous 
enemy (the Triumvirate, they have learned, has murdered the aged Cicero 
along with the others), Messala, it seems to me, is but discreetly probing his 
general in a natural effort to determine whether he has been made aware of his 
personal tragedy, and, if so, what effect it might have on the quality of his 
leadership. Messala himself denies having received knowledge of Portia (with- 
out drawing the fire of the critics) and refuses to reveal it until Brutus appeals 
to his duty as “a Roman” to tell the truth. But regardless of the motive under- 
lying it, would not a question so worded instill hope in the heart of a bereaved 
husband who has recently discovered the untrustworthiness of part of the 
information in his own letters? In the thinking of Brutus, under the circum- 
stances, Messala, possibly with word in his letters that Portia is alive and well, 
is assuming it was she who wrote her husband of the “seventy” who died in 
the proscription. If Messala believes she could have written, he may know she 
is alive. It is certainly a possibility. That Brutus is in error is an appropriate part 
of his tragedy as Shakespeare seems to have conceived it in whole from his 
interpretation of the story he found in Plutarch. 

The wording of Messala’s later lament, beginning with “O hatefull Error, 
Melancholies Childe,” over the body of Cassius (V. iii. 67-71) is explicit, as 
several scenes are implicit, evidence of the force of the impression North’s 
emphasis on Error made upon the dramatist. This is not surprising, of course, 
especially when we recall the not unprominent role Shakespeare himself had 
assigned it in preceding plays. Particularly is this true of the comedies, which, 
beginning with the earliest (fittingly entitled The Comedy of Errors), base a 
good deal of their appeal on the confusions created by mistaken identity. And 
in an earlier tragedy, Romeo had lost his life as the direct result of accepting as 
the truth the untrustworthy report of his wife’s death. In Julius Caesar, to be 
sure, as in the source, death from Error, directly at least, is to be the lot of 
Cassius. But the cause is emphasized by Plutarch not only in the account of 
Cassius’ mistaking his friends for his enemies, which the dramatist wholly 
adopts, but also in North’s eye-catching marginal guide to the text, printed 
boldly in italics, “The importace of error in mistaking in warres” (p. 1010). 
Error in judgment leads Brutus into assassinating his friend, points out Plu- 
tarch, error again induces him to veto the slaying of Antony, as it is also 
responsible ‘for his granting Antony permission to deliver the fatal funeral 
oration, and so on. Is not the hero’s misconception of Messala’s question about 
his letters from his wife but one more mistake in what might appropriately be 
thought of as Shakespeare’s tragedy of errors? 

To the question in the play, “Had you your Letters from your wife, my 
Lord?” the answer of Brutus, “No Messala,” though puzzling to some editors, 
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is, of course, but the simple truth. The core of the controversy, really, is the 
succeeding dialogue of question and answer exchanged between the characters: 


Messala. Nor nothing in your Letters writ of her? 
Brutus. Nothing Messala. 


Application of my theory of what the dramatist is attempting to accomplish by 
means of the episode as a whole will adequately explain the reaction of Brutus. 
At the instant when he is most hopeful that his wife lives—his next question is 
“Why aske you? / Heare you ought of her, in yours?”—why should he reveal 
that he has received a report of her suicide, especially after having decided from 
the start to conceal it from Messala? Before opening the council of war, in 
protest to the outbreak of Cassius, “Portia, art thou gone?” Brutus had re- 
quested,” “No more I pray you,” and Cassius thereupon respects his wishes. 
Portia’s death, it is important to note, is not all the general has decided to 
conceal from his men: he does his best to keep the ominous news of the 
proscription of senators not only from Messala and Titinius, but even from 
Cassius. Hamilton alluded to this point in 1841: “He will neither tell his 
widowerhood, nor the cruel proscription of his friends to the harassed 
army ...,”* though no commentator since that time has deigned to grant 
it any significance. As Hamilton implies, both secrets of Brutus have the one 
ingredient in common: potential injury to the morale of the army. In 1863, 
Gervinus saw that the concealment of Portia’s death from Messala warranted 
approbation, when he wrote, “. . . but immediately after [telling Cassius] he 
is able to conceal Portia’s death from Messala, that the tidings may not shake 
his courage.”** And editing the play in 1895, H. C. Beeching added the 
ingenious deduction—“. . . in order not to dishearten Messala by seeming to 
attach importance to her estimate of the situation” (p. 100). Beeching himself 
could have supported the deduction if he had connected it in any way with the 
second reason Brutus has earlier given Cassius for Portia’s decision to commit 
suicide: “... And greefe, that yong Octauius with Mark Antony / Haue made 
themselues so strong: .. .” (IV. iii. 153-154). On the other hand, these three 
statements, which are included among the quotations in the Variorum edition, 
seem to be in great part responsible for the stand Furness himself takes, in his 
conclusion, of moral indignation against Brutus: 


The foregoing remarks are, after all, but excellent attempts to excuse what 
is nothing more or less than a deliberate lie. And a lie, moreover, from 
which nothing but a reputation for fortitude, under the most distressing 
calamity, could accrue. The lie told by Desdemona after her supposed death 
is to shield Othello, and is, therefore, to a certain extent, pardonable; that 
told by Ophelia to Hamlet in regard to the whereabouts of her father was 
to shield that father, and is likewise, on that ground explicable. Brutus had 
no motive but a selfish one; .. . (p. 225, n.) 


22] agree with the conclusion of Furness (Var., p. 221, n.) that these two lines of Cassius 
and Brutus “are evidently spoken in a lower tone, aside, and not heard by Messala; otherwise he 
would have known that Brutus had already received intelligence of Portia’s death.” 

23 Nugae Literariae; 1 am obliged to take this quotation from Furness (p. 223, n.), who does 
not supply the page number. 

24G. G. Gervinus (trans. by F. E. Bunnett), Shakespeare Commentaries (2 v.), Il, 327 (mis- 
printed in the Variorum, p. 425, n., as “324”). 
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Inability to accept the unfavorable picture of Brutus he himself has painted, of 
course, is what forces Furness, and succeeding adherents of the theory,” to 
adopt what is really the only alternative left open, revision in the text. Granted, 
the assertion of Brutus that he has heard nothing of Portia in his letters, as 
Cassius and the audience know, is not the fact. Still it can readily be demon- 
strated that not only is the motive wholly unselfish but also, what neither 
Furness nor other revisionists could see, the behavior of Brutus in this instance 
is entirely in character. 

Throughout the play if there is one characteristic of Brutus that stands 
out in sharp relief, it is his willingness and ability to conceal private distress 
for the sake of others. His first speech of any account expresses, among other 


things, reluctance to reveal to Cassius his personal fear of Caesar’s potential 
tyranny: 


. . » If I haue veyl’d my looke, 

I turne the trouble of my Countenance 

Meerely vpon my selfe. Vexed I am 

Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions onely proper to my selfe, . . . (I. ii. 37-41) 


With Portia he is equally secretive, refusing to share his trouble with her (he 
never does reveal anything to her in view of the audience) until she makes 
every possible appeal to his marital devotion. But above all is Brutus consistently 
protective of the morale of his soldiers. The scene with which we are dealing, 
significantly enough, both opens and closes with a clear demonstration of that 
salient characteristic. It is partly to prepare the audience for the later conceal- 
ment of Portia’s suicide and the Triumvirate’s proscription from Messala, I 
believe, that Shakespeare has Brutus admonish Cassius with the words: 


. . « Speake your greefes softly, . . . 

Before the eyes of both our Armies heere 

(Which should perceiue nothing but Loue from vs) 
Let vs not wrangle. Bid them moue away: 

Then in my Tent Cassius enlarge your Greefes, 

And I will giue you Audience. (IV. ii. 42-47)*® 


Deception? perhaps, but only on behalf of others. A general who protects his 
army from knowledge of a personal quarrel would hardly be expected to parade 
his domestic grief. Near the end of the play, standing by the corpse of Cassius, 
he is to evince similar preoccupation with the welfare of his soldiers: 


25 For example, Harrison (ed., p. 100) calls revision “the likeliest explanation” because “‘if 
the text is correct, then Shakespeare presumably intended to exhibit Brutus deliberately showing off 
his stoicism” and Wilson (ed., pp. 179-180) argues, “Those who believe Sh. wished both passages 
to stand have to explain why, if so, Brut. tells a deliberate lie to Messala at 1. 182 (though three 
lines later adjuring him to speak the truth as a Roman), and, what is far worse, acts the pharisee.” 
Barker (Prefaces, First Series, p. 130) asserts: that Shakespeare's “final intention was to give us a 
Brutus wantonly ‘showing off’ to Messala or indulging at this moment in a super-subtle defence of 
his grief, I would take leave to dispute against the weightiest opinion in the world.” 

26 Though I adopt the “IV. ii” of Kittredge for the guidance of the reader, I believe that 
Brutus’ invitation to Cassius to enter his tent and the following quarrel within the tent are in the 
one scene, not Scene ii-Scene iii. There is no reason to believe that Brutus and Cassius leave the 
scage between the episodes; rather, they probably merely travel from the outer stage to the inner. 
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. . . Friends I owe mo teares 

To this dead man, then you shall see me pay. 
I shall finde time, Cassius: I shall finde time. 
Come therefore, and to Tharsus send his body, 
His Funerals shall not be in our Campe, 

Least it discomfort vs... . (V. iii. 101-106) 


To return to the scene in question. After the council of war, while Lucius, 
Varro, and Claudius lie asleep in the tent, the ghost of Caesar appears to 
Brutus. Shakespeare does not end the scene, however, as he might have if the 
impending vengeance had been uppermost in his thought, with the departure 
of the ghost. The scene closes, rather, with Brutus’ waking Lucius, Varro, 
and Claudius, in turn, for the purpose of asking each whether he saw anything. 
Thus far the dramatist is following North, who writes, “The spirit presently 
vanished away: and Brutus called his men vnto him, who told him that they 
heard no noise, nor saw any thing at all” (p. 1006). But though neither Furness 
nor others offended at the falsehood given to Messala make mention of the 
fact,?" Brutus again tells a lie. He flatly affirms to all three that they cried out 
in their sleep.?* This is not to be found in the source. What motive could the 
dramatist have had for making the addition? 

Only one critic,”® as far as I can determine, has ventured to express an 
opinion on the matter. And Stoll, in choosing to compare Brutus with Macbeth 
and the witches, it seems to me, is further beclouding the issue: “He questions 
his men, indeed, as Macbeth does Lennox at the Witches’ Cavern, whether 
they had seen or heard anything or themselves had made an outcry; but their 
negative answers, like Lennox’s, only go to prove the supernaturalness of an 
undeniably real appearance.” Though MacCallum cmits reference to the 
spoken lie, through contrasting the reaction of the Brutus of the play with that 
of the Brutus in the source to the visitation of the spirit, he succeeds, I believe, 
in putting his finger on the key to Shakespeare’s intent: 


..- he is free from the perturbation that seizes Plutarch’s Brutus when he 
reflects, and that drives him to tell his experieuce to Cassius, who “did 
somewhat comfort and quiet him.” The Brutus of the play breathes no 
word of the visitation, though it is repeated at Philippi, till a few minutes 
before his death, and then in all composure as a proof that the end is near, 


27 For example, authors Tassin and Barker and editors Mason, Allen, Ridley, Harrison, Hough- 
ton, Kittredge, and Wilson. 

28 Without benefit of textual authority, Skillan (ed., pp. 82-83) inserts the stage direction 
“Lucius cry out,” and, for Varro and Claudius, “each utters a sharp suppressed cry as of pain.” 
For an attack against what he labels “extempore animal sounds of the actor’s invention” (Skillan 
is a producer), see G, Wilson Knight, Principles of Shakespearian Production, 1936, p. 66. I can 
locate only one s.d. like Skillan’s in the basic texts: the Folio “Clifford grones,” 3 Henry VIII. vi. 41. 

29E. E. Stoll Shakespeare Studies, 1942, pp. 224-225. The psychiatrist's estimate is given by 
Somerville (Madness, p. 185): “The point of interest here is that Brutus no longer recognizes the 
subjective nature of his ‘figures’. He believes he has seen a real ghost. In other words, he is much 
worse mentally than he was before the murder. His general tendency is to drift towards melan- 
cholia.” To effect his conclusion, Somerville substitutes exclamation points, in the quotation 
preceding, for the commas and colons in the Folio’s “Boy, Lucius, Varrus, Claudio, Sirs: Awake:” 
Strangely enough, though, so does Kittredge (Works, p. 1107). 
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not as a horror from which he seeks deliverance. He needs not the support 
of another, and even in the moment of physical panic he has moral courage 
enough: .. ® 


Of course Brutus “needs not the support of another,” and the whole point of 
his asking the men whether they cried out is not, as Stoll implies, to test the 
validity of his own perception of the ghost, but rather, to assure himself that 
they definitely did not see it. As MacCallum emphasizes, he conceals from his 
soldiers both this visitation and the second one at Philippi till a few minutes 
before his death. Cassius, it might be added, never learns of either one. What 
safer way to make certain that the men were unaware of the ominous presence 
of a supernatural Nemesis than to ask them whether they had cried out? 
Some acceptable excuse must be provided for inquiring if they saw anything; 
else they might readily suspect the true reason for such strange behavior in the 
middle of the night on the part of their commander. Thus three times in the 
course of the one scene (and this is the last opportunity before the final battle 
to establish him firmly as the hero) does Shakespeare show Brutus concealing 
his private distress to protect the morale of his army: they shall know nothing 
of his differences with Cassius, if he can help it, nor of his wife’s suicide and 
the barbaric cruelty of the Triumvirate, nor of the ominous visitation of dead 
Caesar’s ghost. 

Such behavior, it is evident, requires the fortitude and selfless public spirit 
characteristic of only the very greatest leaders. And I hold that Brutus most 
firmly establishes his right to be considered an able general at the moment 
when the hope that Portia may be alive, revived by the disagreement between 
his own letters and those of Messala in proscription figures, is snuffed out by 
Messala’s ultimate admission, “For certaine she is dead, and by strange man- 
ner” (IV. iii. 189). From the commanding officer who is about to lead him 
into battle against a “mighty power,” how reassuring to the ears of the soldier 
must have been the unshaken courage contained in the quiet observation: 


Why farewell Portia: We must die Messala: 
With meditating that she must dye once, 
I haue the patience to endure it now. 


Messala’s profound comment on this, “Even so great men great losses should 
endure,” expresses admiration more richly deserved than the speaker suspects, 
for the remark of Cassius, “my nature could not bear it so,” reveals among other 
things, I like to think, his awareness of what Messala could not know: the 
tragic irony inherent in the double blow endured by Brutus. 


University of Rhode Island 
30 Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, 1925, p. 269. 











The Royal Arms of Queen Elizabeth. From Mornyng and Evenyng Prayer and 
Communion, 1565. The Folger Shakespeare Library copy. S. T. C. 16443. 











Jean-Louis Barrault Acts Hamlet 


ALICE VENEZKY GRIFFIN 


E interpretation of Hamlet by Jean-Louis Barrault, which 
he directed and in which he starred in New York during 
December as part of his French company’s repertory, was not 
sientirely satisfying, though almost always interesting. His 
i =e fj basic conception of the hero as a determined and compelling 
2 | figure did not quite succeed in holding together a loose, 
three-and-one-half hour production. 

Barrault’s characterization was more memorable for individual moments 
than for any strong line of development. Playing with much more emotion 
than marked the role as interpreted by Gielgud, Evans, or Olivier, the French 
actor was at his best in the scenes calling for “the open valve,” and he was 
excellent at portraying his feelings in pantomime, as when he was listening to 
his father’s ghost. Some of the memorable touches he used during the soliloquies 
include the forced smile which he retained on a mask-like face during the “Oh, 
that this too, too solid flesh” passage; the slow-paced weariness with which he 
read the “To be or not to be”; the extraordinary set of his body to convey fatigue 
as he slumped onto a sea-bag to speak the “How all occasions do inform against 
me” soliloquy. 

In general, his company, who played Moliére and Anouilh to such per- 
fection, seemed unsure of themselves in Shakespeare, and Barrault’s direction 
had no clearcut pattern of style. His grouping went from unimpressive to 
annoying, the latter when he staged the play-within-the play directly in the 
center and in front of Claudius and Gertrude, who, therefore, could not be 
seen by most of the audience. 

Jacques Dacqmine’s Claudius was effectively portrayed as a keen-minded 
antagonist to Hamlet and a voluptuary whose love for Gertrude is a very 
physical one. Polonius was very much in the Moliére tradition, played as a 
buffoon by Pierre Bertin, while Simone Valere’s Ophelia was appealing and 
sympathetic. All of the actors used, of course, such Gallic touches as cheek- 
patting and embracing between men. 

Gide’s translation, which the company used, is an accepted literary achieve- 
ment in its own right, although it is doubtful whether it or any other French 
translation can capture the poetic spirit of Shakespeare. One might also question 
the exactness of meaning in such lines as “my dearest foe” translated as “mon 
ennemi le plus intime,” when one recalls the Elizabethan meaning of “dearest” 
in this context. 

Some of the touches of stage “business” in this production which might be 
noted include the ghost’s appearing in armor with cerements draped over it; 
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Hamlet’s throwing his book away on the line, “Words, words, words”; his 
grabbing a torch and holding it to the King’s face when the King interrupts the 
play scene and cries out for lights. The music by Arthur Honneger seemed 
more distracting than dramatic, and the decor and costumes by Andre Masson 
were serviceable but nothing more. 


Hunter College 











Reviews 


This Star of England. By porotHy and CHARLTON ocBURN. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xvii + 1297. $10.00. 


This 1300-page book is another attempt to demonstrate that not “William 
Shaksper,” whom the authors describe as a small grain dealer of Stratford, but 
rather Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, alias William Shakespeare, was 
the true author of Shakespeare’s plays and poems. It cannot be called a good 
book even were we to grant the validity of the attribution of authorship. It is 
a dangerous book, written with a specious plausibility likely to mislead the 
nonspecialist reader. This review therefore will examine not so much the 
conclusions of the book as its method. For in my opinion it is the basic unsound- 
ness of method in this and in other works of similar subject matter that explains 
how sincere and intelligent men arrive at such wild conclusions as those 
contained in This Star of England. 

In a letter to the editor of the Washington Szar published on 11 January 
1953, Mr. Charlton Ogburn asserts that he and Mrs. Ogburn have “endeavored, 
in a dignified and scholarly manner, to establish through authentic evidence 
an important historical truth revealed by conscientious research.” Letting “dig- 
nified” and even “conscientious research” stand, the reviewer may perhaps be 
allowed a close look at “scholarly” and “authentic evidence.” 

Scholarship implies an attitude toward truth and a method of working 
toward the establishment of truth—whether of historical events or of the 
meaning and significance of a literary work or of the nature of the world 
about us. The scholar has no axes to grind. He is not eager to prove his own 
hypotheses correct, but rather to find out whether they are correct or not. He 
is ever ready to reévaluate and reinterpret his evidence and to discard one 
hypothesis in favor of a better. When he uncovers a fact which does not square 
with his hypothesis he neither shuts his eyes to it nor tries to explain it away 
nor trims it to fit his own preconceptions, but rather adjusts the hypothesis to 
fit the facts. The ability to evaluate and reévaluate evidence in any field comes 
with training and experience in that field. In the field of literary history, as in 
others, the scholar attempts to construct the whole picture. Familiarity with 
many points of view enables him to determine which of his predecessors and 
fellow workers can in general be relied upon for sound scholarship, though 
even in such reliance he will always test and question. He is humble in attempt- 
ing to solve problems that have baffled many before him and slow to announce 
discoveries that will upset well established beliefs. He will familiarize himself 
with all tools and methods in his field and know which are sound and ap- 
plicable to the work of the moment. In presenting the results of his research 
he will distinguish carefully between demonstrable fact and tentative conjecture, 
never building on the latter, and by full and sound documentation will furnish 
the reader with the means of testing both conjecture and stated fact. And finally 
in publishing he will scrupulously check all quotations and references. 

A brief examination will enable us to evaluate the quality of the scholar- 
ship which Mr. Ogburn claims for himself and his collaborator. The discovery, 
as a start, that the book is equipped with a six-page bibliography, promises well. 
We assume that it lists the pertinent works known to the authors and used in 
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their research—at least those works judged by them to be important. It is plain 
at once that they have made use of the more important dramatists of their 
period: Chapman, Dekker, Greene, Heywood, Jonson, Kyd, Lyly, Marlowe, 
Marston. Very good. But a second look shows that the plays of Kyd, Marlowe, 
and Marston are represented only by the few specimens provided in Neilson’s 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, a textbook anthology published in 1911, and 
that the Herford and Simpson Jonson and Parrott’s Chapman either were not 
known to the Ogburns or were not judged to be of value, though it seems 
not unreasonable to expect that anyone writing extensively about Jonson’s life 
and character, as they do, would feel it necessary to consult the most scholarly, 
substantial, authoritative, and recent work on the subject. And in a study 
much concerned with the early publication of Shakespeare and the relations 
between author, actor, and publisher, it is surprising to find in the bibliog- 
raphy no mention of any of the most eminent authorities in this field, such 
as Pollard, Plomer, McKerrow, Greg, and Willoughby. Nor, except for a 
footnote reference to an article in The Library, do I find, in bibliography, 
index, or text, evidence that the authors have made use of any of the leading 
learned journals in the field of English studies. Instead, we find everywhere 
abundant exploitation of writers who have put forward views similar to those 
of the Ogburns and have relied on similar methods: Alden Brooks, Eva 
Turner Clark, Montague W. Douglas, Sir George Greenwood, B. M. Ward, 
J. Thomas Looney—to name only a few. 

Even more revealing is the use which they have made of a few of the 
leading works of scholarship in their field. W. W. Greg, Dover Wilson, and 
T. W. Baldwin I find quoted or cited once each.’ In “A Hundreth Sundry 
Flowers” (Library, 4th ser., VII., 1926-27, pp. 269-282), a review of B. M. 
Ward’s edition of Gascoigne’s poems, Greg produces excellent and convincing 
evidence against Ward’s identification of a Latin motto on the title-page of the 
1573 edition as an acrostic of the name of the Earl of Oxford. In a note on 
p. 269 the Ogburns quote one of Greg’s sentences, lifting it from its context 
in such a way as to imply Greg’s assent to Ward’s proposition—a proposition 
which they themselves accept, apparently without a glance at the contrary 
evidence. The Ogburns cite Dover Wilson in an attempt to demonstrate that 
Macbeth was written between 1588 and 1591,” with two allusions perhaps 
added in 1603. They assert (p. 788, n.4) that “Prof. Dover Wilson, too, has 
stated that Macbeth could well have been written not later than 1603.” I find 
no such statement in Wilson’s New Cambridge edition, whence I suppose (for 
they have provided no reference) that the information was drawn. There 
Wilson argues that an older and longer version than now exists was written 
late in 1601 or in 1602, and that it was “re-born as the Macbeth of 1606” 
(p. xxxvi); again he says (p. xxxiii) that “passages of Macbeth were written in 
the summer of 1606.” Discussing Sonnet 78 the authors assert (p. 895, n.) that 
“The learned commentator, T. W. Baldwin, has the following to say, apropos 
of this sonnet: ‘Shakspere [sic]* has no Art, only rude ignorance, but with his 
patron as muse, he has been equal to learning, even when that learning itself 
was inspired by the patron.—William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse 


1 The index contains two references to Dover Wilson, but one of these is to p. 1237, where 
the only mention of a Wilson is the name of Henslowe’s hack, Robert Wilson, in a list with Dekker, 
Marston, and others. 

2On p. 785 it is suggested that it was performed “during the season of 158v-90.” 

3 Ogburn’s “sic.” 
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Greeke; vol. I, p. 16.” They certainly here give the impression that Baldwin is 
expressing his own judgment upon Shakespeare. But such was not Baldwin’s 
intention: in his text the sentence quoted immediately follows the whole of 
Sonnet 78 and is obviously only a paraphrase of it. Their offense is aggravated 
by a high-handed (and silent) alteration of Baldwin’s sentence, for he wrote 
“, . . has been able to equal learning, even when . . .” The difference in meaning 
is striking. 

Further and even more telling illustrations of the Ogburns’ misuse of 
recent scholarship may be seen in their treatment of the greatest living authority 
on the biography of Shakespeare. Sir Edmund Chambers began his work before 
the turn of the century, but his William Shakespeare, a Study of Facts and 
Problems (2 vols., Oxford, 1930) only appeared three decades later. After he 
discovered that much of the groundwork necessary for a definitive biography 
had not been done, he first produced, by way of preparation, his Mediaeval 
Stage (2 vols., Oxford, 1903) and The Elizabethan Stage (4 vols., Oxford, 
1923), works which, if at some few points superseded, will yet long stand as the 
base of further studies and as models of thorough documentation and sound 
scholarship. Our authors found six points at which Chambers proved worthy 
of mention. P. 788: a trifling quotation without reference. P. 925: a seven-line 
quotation regarding the dedication of the 1609 Sonnets, with a correct reference 
but with two errors in transcription. Pp. 982-983: A quotation in its entirety of 
Chambers’ transcript of a Privy Council letter, with a reference not quite 
correct. They silently modernize the transcript in spelling and punctuation 
(where Chambers reproduces the original) and again silently, without any 
indication, drop three words and interpolate one. P. 1240: a reference to Nich- 
olas Rowe’s 1709 life of Shakespeare and the visit to Stratford which Rowe 
says Thomas Betterton made. The Ogburns continue: “Betterton’s stepson and 
fellow-actor, however, said that Betterton had never been to Stratford. (We 
have this on the authority of E. K. Chambers.)” This clearly implies Chambers’ 
assent to the proposition that Betterton had never visited Stratford. What 
Chambers wrote (in the only passage bearing on the subject which I could 
find without the aid of a reference—William . Shakespeare, Il, 264) is “The 
scepticism of John Bowman .. . as to Thomas Betterton’s journey to Warwick- 
shire can hardly weigh against Rowe’s statement. . . .” This is the exact 
opposite of the implication which the Ogburns have given to Chambers’ words. 
Worse is to follow in the final example, where, twice, without volume and page 
reference, one of Chambers’ sentences is quoted. First, on p. 555, discussing 
Ferdinando Stanley Earl of Derby and his relations with Oxford, our authors 
continue: “Sir Edmund Chambers’s speculations regarding this association and 
the man he calls ‘Shakespeare’ are interesting, if exasperating.” Then—after an 
intolerably patronizing sneer at the “tortuous conjecture and supposition” into 
which Chambers is led—we read, in the same paragraph, that “One honors him 
for his truthful summing-up of one phase: ‘After all the careful scrutiny of 
clues and all the patient balancing of possibilities, the last word for a self-respect- 
ing scholarship can only be that of nescience.’” This quoted sentence is, it 
appears, a'“summing-up of one phase” of Chambers’ speculation regarding 
this Derby-Oxford association. The same sentence is again quoted on p. 1231, 
where, talking about the alleged paucity of contemporary records of Shake- 
speare’s life, the Ogburns observe that Camden fails to list “Shaksper” in his 
1605 Britannia among Stratford’s worthies or to mention him in his Annales 
under the year 1616, and similarly Stowe in his Annales of England. Then, 
immediately : 
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The most recent biography of Shaksper with any pretentions to sciiolarship, 
William Shakespeare, by Sir Edmund K. Chambers, makes this important 
admission: “After all the careful scrutiny of clues and all the patient 
balancing of possibilities, the last word for a self-respecting scholarship 
can only be that of nescience.” 


Here Chambers is clearly made to express this cautious opinion concerning the 
whole life of Shakespeare. If Chambers had so meant it he would have so 
written it, but he did not. He wrote the sentence (William Shakespeare, I, 26) 
on a different and very specific matter, namely the eight or so “lost years” 
between Shakespeare’s begetting of his twins in 1584 and his first traceable 
appearance in London in 1592, a period concerning which, in the not sur- 
prising absence of records, many a biographer has engaged in uncurbed 
guessing. Despite appearances we cannot here suspect the Ogburns of wilfully 
omitting any adequate reference for this quotation in an effort to deceive the 
reader, since similar omissions are but too frequent throughout the book. 

The foregoing samples of documentation and employment of secondary 
sources I have not picked and culled out of the book; they are the only ones I 
have investigated and therefore presumably represent what any similar sam- 
pling would reveal of the “scholarly manner” of the writers who feel them- 
selves entitled to sneer at E. K. Chambers, whose caution and meticulous 
documentation they would do well to adopt as their model for the future. 
It is evident from these examples, first, that the Ogburns’ quotations are un- 
reliable, and this not only in the mechanics of quoting but in spirit as well, for 
one of the basic principles of scholarship is that in quoting, the words of a 
writer shall be so handled as to bear the same signification as he intended and 
not be made to say or imply something which he would not say. Second, it is 
plain that the Ogburns have gone through some of the most respectable recent 
works of orthodox scholarship, but with their eyes averted from all the reason- 
ing and conclusions there found, merely snatching instead an isolated sentence 
here and there which could be pressed into service in a new context. 

Turning to contemporary Elizabethan sources we find no improvement 
in method. A good illustration is the treatment of Meres’s well-known list 
of the “best for Comedy amongst us,”* which names “Edward Earle of Oxforde, 
Doctor Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley ... Maister Edwardes ... John Lilly, 
Lodge, Gascoyne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood,” 
and six others. The presence of both Oxford and Shakespeare in the same brief 
list surely indicates two different persons. But the Ogburns easily take this in 
their stride. Meres was, they say, “patently instructed” (p. 1033) to name 
Shakespeare, and elsewhere to list his plays, since under this name his Lordship 
was concealed, while under his own proper name Oxford had earlier been 
“acclaimed . . . by too many of the best writers.” On pp. 1204-05 we find the 
reverse of this reasoning. Of a similar list of eight poets, headed again by 
Oxford (the customary order—by social rank), the Ogburns write that “Having 
mentioned the Earl of Oxford, Peacham does not name Shakespeare.” To clinch 
the argument (that “Shakespeare” means Oxford) they observe “that the after- 
wards famous man from Stratford is not mentioned by the Master of Arts of 
Cambridge [Peacham], who was covering the whole reign of Elizabeth and 
nineteen years of James, though he only refrains from listing ‘those admirable 
wits yet living’ in 1622.” Peacham himself says (Compleat Gentleman, 1622, sig. 
Oz) that what he is here dealing with is “the time of our late Queene Elizabeth,” 


4 Readily available in Chambers, William Shakespeare, 11, 194-195, whence my quotation. 
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not nineteen years of James, and he concludes his list (quoted inaccurately by 
the Ogburns) with “M. Samuel Daniel, with sundry others; whom (together 
with those admirable wits, yet liuing, and so well knowne) not out of Enuie, 
but to auoide tediousnesse I ouerpasse.” As I read this, Peacham “refrains from 
listing” two classes of poets: (a) those living, (b) “sundry others,” including 
Shakespeare, because by Peacham’s time he was known. chiefly as a dramatist. 
Is this a specimen of the “conscientious research” by which the authors “estab- 
lish through authentic evidence an important historical truth”? 

What I might call the main current of thought in the hook may be well 
illustrated in several passages taken at random. 

P. 1004. After quoting As You Like It V. i. 39-65 (Globe numbering, Og- 
burn text), including Touchstone’s advice to William: “Therefore, you clown, 
abandon,—which is in the vulgar, leave—the society . . . of this female...” 
the authors continue: “How can a man speak more plainly than this? Oxford— 
or William Shakespeare—tells Shaksper, another William, to abandon all pre- 
tensions to the plays and clear out, forthwith. . . . What other possible inter- 
pretation can be put upon these candid lines?” 

Pp. 745-746. “Perhaps when very young he had written the ‘lost’ play, Wily 
Beguiled, and now, in 1585, elaborated it into The Merry Wives, as a relaxation 
after Hamlet, partly for the sake of reminding Anne that he had loved her 
once, as Hamlet says he had loved Ophelia. .. .” Wily Beguiled has never been 
a lost play; seven early editions (1606-c.1650) have survived, and it is easily avail- 
able in reprints.° Perhaps if the Ogburns would read it they would observe how 
little it resembles The Merry Wives and also how little credit the Earl of Oxford 
gains by being named as its author. 

P. 219. “There are only a few recorded facts about Anne Vavasor, but she 
will appear more vividly in the plays and the Sonnets than documentary facts 
could ever present her.” This requires no comment beyond the suggestion that 
Mr. Ogburn must have forgotten it when he wrote, in his letter to the Wash- 
ington Star quoted above, “Questions of fact . . . can be decided only by 
authentic evidence, and not by surmise, supposition and conjecture,” and “It 
is we who have the documentary evidence.” 

P. 593. Quoting Flute’s 


Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier . . . 
(Ogburn text), 


the authors comment that it “suggests that whenever this passage was inserted 
he had already written some of the Sonnets which allude to Elizabeth’s motto, 
A rose without a thorn, although even in his early poems he used the rose-and- 
lily imagery.” They then point out that the lines 


Quince. . . . it shall be written in eight and six. 
Bottom. No, make it two more: let it be written in eight and eight 


indicate “that at least part of this scene belongs to a later date—1586-88.” Do 
they indeed! The rustics are disputing what meter shall be used for their 
prologue—whether the ballad meter of alternate eights and sixes or the more 
dignified eight-syllable lines. Is there any reason for not taking this at its face 
value? Must it have a hidden meaning? If it is to indicate the date of 
writing, it is odd that the author did not know whether it was 1586 or 1588. 


5 The Weakest Goeth to the Wail is likewise said (p. 982) to be lost; two editions survive 
(1600, 1618), and the play is available in reprints. 
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By similar parallels hundreds of identifications are made. References to 
a worm (Lat. vermis), and even to a serpent or an adder, “of the worm-family,” 
point to Vere (p. 583), as do “ever” (“That E. Ver, I was born”—p. 654) and 
“every” (as in Every Man Out of his Humour, and Every Man In—p. 1032). 
Queen Elizabeth is, among others, Helena, Portia, Rosalind, Olivia, and 
Cleopatra; Oxford is Antony, Berowne, Brutus, both Fenton and Ford, Hamlet, 
Leonato, Leontes, Mercutio, Romeo, and many others. 

These examples illustrate the kind of “evidence” which comprises a great 
part of the whole book. The plays, to which early dates are freely assigned to fit 
the activities of the Earl, are represented as primarily crypto-autobiography and 
contemporary history. The fantastic story which the Ogburns reconstruct for us 
rehabilitates the bankrupt and profligate Earl of Oxford as the most resplendent 
of noblemen, the queen’s favorite and lover. They picture him as destroyed 
through the machinations of the alleged villains, Leicester, Hatton, and, chief 
amongst them, the Cecils. Frustrated in establishing his rights and those of the 
Earl of Southampton, who masquerades in this book as Oxford’s son and Eliza- 
beth’s son and lawful heir, Oxford took to play writing in order to record his 
“noble and tragic story” for after times to read. Even in this a wicked fate was 
against him, for Oxford’s relatives, the Pembrokes among them, employing the 
services of the treacherous and envious Ben Jonson, of Bacon, of Heminges and 
Condell, and others, almost succeeded in their Great Hoax of the First Folio— 
a success frustrated only by the recent discovery of the whole glorious truth! 

The part played in all this by “Shaksper” of Stratford is, according to the 
Ogburns, a minor one. This uneducated provincial business man, connected in 
some obscure way with theater and actors in London, took advantage of the 
fortuitous similarity between his name and the pseudonym of the Earl to 
blackmail the great dramatist, thus acquiring enough cash to set himself up in 
the world as an armigerous gentleman. A concluding section of the book, 
compact of wild conjecture, arbitrary assertion, and gross misuse of evidence, 
is devoted to his life and reputation, to argue that there is no shred of evidence 
that this Shaksper ever wrote a word beyond six virtually illegible signatures. 
Much is here made of the various spellings of the surname and their imagined 
significance. Much is made also of the lateness and unreliability of the tradi- 
tions connecting the man of Stratford with the profession of letters. Yet when 
it comes to the story (“which Halliwell-Phillipps accepted”) of his being a 
butcher’s apprentice, late tradition is valid enough. In short, late tradition is 
admissible evidence when it supports the Ogburns’ hypotheses, otherwise not. 

Refutation of all this is neither necessary nor in a review possible. I can 
only add that for me one of the most questionable features of this and all similar 
attempts to create another author for Shakespeare’s works is the towering fabric 
of secrecy, deceit, and intrigue that they inevitably lead to. Elizabethans were 
as fond of gossip and loose talk of dark mysteries as anyone and not easily 
frightened off from the writing and reading of scandal, as, for example, the 
many contemporary manuscripts of Leicester's Commonwealth attest. And I 
cannot believe that with scores of men and women® privy to the secret-—many 
of them Oxford’s enemies—it could have remained hid till our own century. 

In his Washington Star letter, previously quoted, Mr. Ogburn writes that 
the book “will stand on its merits.” Or, perhaps, fall? 

Gites E. Dawson 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 


6 On p. 1225 the Ogburns name, among the secret sharers, Spenser, Marston, Greene, Nashe, 
Marlowe, Lyly, Munday, Kyd, and Dekker, and elsewhere, as we have seen, many others. 
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A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Troilus and Cressida. Edited by HAROLD N. HILLE- 
BRAND. Supplemental Editor, 1. w. saLpwin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. Pp. 
xix + 613. $17.50. 


Trotlus and Cressida is the first volume of the New Variorum series to 
appear since 1944, the first play since 1940. Doubtless it would have appeared 
much sooner had not the editor been totally incapacitated in 1944, when his 
work was well advanced toward completion. The book has been seen through 
the press by his colleague Professor T. W. Baldwin, who has also added a 
considerable amount of supplementary material, including some published as 
late as 1951. Professor Baldwin’s piety in undertaking a heroic task of substitu- 
tion deserves warm applause. It is to be hoped that the long-awaited appear- 
ance of Troilus and Cressida heralds the publication of further plays at shorter 
intervals. 

I shall comment on the grand divisions of the book—text, textual notes, 
commentary, appendix—in order. 

The text printed is that of the first folio. The first page of the play (I. i. 1-97) 
is reprinted from the original setting printed on the verso of a leaf with the 
last page of Romeo on the recto and subsequently canceled. A good many vari- 
ants appear from a comparison of the two settings, but only two or three are 
significant and only one (1. 29) is likely to affect future texts. The folio rather 
than the quarto is used as a basis because of Professor Hillebrand’s decision that 
F does not derive from Q and incorporates some revision. In the last few years 
opinion has swung round the other way, Greg, Miss Walker, and Williams 
having joined Alexander and Chambers in holding the opinion that F was set 
up from a corrected copy of Q. The problem is difficult and I doubt that it is 
settled. Thus while it is possible to say that Q should have been printed as the 
substantive text, it is difficult to.say so flatly; at any rate, the two texts are suf- 
ficiently close to make the practical consequences of choosing either rather 
than the other small enough. 

A little checking makes me think that the text has been accurately repro- 
duced. The only actual differences from the copies available to me that I have 
noticed are trifling: day, for day (I. ii. 95), Ae for hee (I. ii. 126), regsrd for 
regard (III. iii. 46: the letter is clearly a in the Pennsylvania copy; in the Claren- 
don and Methuen facsimiles it is slightly blurred but looks more like a than s), 
firs for firs (V. vii. 8). Roman s in the possessive of a proper name in italics has 
several times been italicized. A few turned letters (I. i. 111, 231, V. vi. 21) are 
reversed without comment. Some of these differences may be due to alterations 
in the course of printing. A curious anomaly occurs in two places that I have 
noticed: skill and huskes appear as fill (I. i. 13) and Aufkes (IV. v. 187). As 
swash V is reproduced as U, we get Ulyffes (e.g. I. iii. 147) as well as Viyffes 
(e.g. I. iii. 145), which one would scarcely notice, but also Uenus (V. ii. 190), 
which is odd indeed. 

The textual notes are quite bulky, inflated by the considerable number of 
differences between Q and F and still more by the multitude of emendations 
which have been dreamed up to obviate the difficulties of the play. Use of the 
book by scholars will in time determine how accurate and complete these colla- 
tions are; I have made no attempt to check them systematically. I shall men- 
tion, however, a few points which I have noticed by chance. 

Although the editor’ says that “care is taken to present every instance of a 
modern expansion of an elision in the basic text” (p. xii), there is no record of 


1 This phrase sometimes means Professor Hillebrand, sometimes Professor Baldwin, sometimes 
probably both. I see no need as a rule to attempt to differentiate between them. 
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chafed (Cambridge) for chaf'd (Prologue 3), of unpractised (Cambridge) for 
unpractis'd (I. i. 17), and therefore possibly of other examples. There are some 
textual notes I do not understand. Take for example that on I. iii. 5: “hope makes] 
Q, F2. hopes makes F3.4. hopes make Rowe.” What do the other editions read? 
I imagine they follow Q and F and that the note should be: “hope makes] hopes 
makes F3.4. hopes make Rowe.” The (second) note on I. iii. 164 does not give 
the readings of Rowe, Capell, and Hanmer ii; the second on II. ii. 31, those of 
Rowe ii, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, and Hanmer; that on III. iii. 6, those of 
Knight, Cambridge, White, and Kittredge. There are many other examples: see 
also III. iii. 17, 26, 29, 33, 34, 40, 49, 50, 62, 74, 86—a dozen in nine pages. 

In any consideration of the collation of texts the vexatious question of 
collating punctuation is bound to arise. It is impossible to record all differences 
in punctuation without inordinately swelling the bulk of the textual notes and 
quite likely accumulating a certain amount of almost valueless data. But where 
to draw the line is not easy to tell. To take only one example (I. iii. 248-249) : 


The worthinesse of praise distaines his worth: 
If that [t]he prais’d himselfe, b-ing the praise forth. 


All editions I am familiar with remove the colon or substitute a comma for it. 
The editor has no textual note on this change. Is it sufficiently drastic to be 
worth recording? A variorum editor must answer that question hundreds of 
times. I believe that it can often be answered by following a rule of thumb. 
If the stops are thought of as a series—period, colon-semicolon, comma, no 
stop—the substitution of any of them for the next one as a rule is not worth 
recording. On the other hand, the substitution of any stop except the next one 
should always be recorded. There will be some exceptions: the substitution of a 
comma for no stop or of a semicolon or colon for a comma, or the opposite, 
will sometimes affect meaning or emphasis and might then be noted, and I 
myself lean towards always recording changes to or from a period. The rule 
does not cover the omission or addition of the dash, the question mark, and the 
exclamation point, which should as a rule be noted. But I think it helps. It 
would of course prescribe a note on the passage cited. 

Another question that may be raised is whether or not the editor has col- 
lated the right editions. He grumbles a bit, quite understandably, about collating 
editions which differ little or not at a'! from some predecessor; I agree with him 
that the 1813 Variorum, Knight ii, aad Dyce iii are hardly worth the trouble 
of collating, and I should add the slavish followers of the Cambridge text 
(Globe, White ii in part, Eversley). On the other hand, the editor does not 
collate the Oxford edition, Neilson’s, the New Temple, or Dobree’s, with the 
result that there are only two twentieth-century editions in his list of editions 
collated throughout and only two more in his list of those occasionally collated. 
The twentieth-century revolution in the understanding of Shakespeare’s text 
seems to be a long time showing results. The four editions mentioned, at least 
in other plays, are textually independent and, with the exception of the New 
Temple, would, I think, have been worth recording. Neilson’s text, in my 
opinion, was the best text in existence from its publication in 1906 to the appear- 
ance of Kittredge’s in 1937; Dobree’s (in the British Warwick series, 1938) is 
almost ostentatiously independent of other current editions. 

The most obvious thing about the commentary is that it is short. Although 
Troilus is, except for Hamlet and Richard III, Shakespeare’s longest play, the 
text, the textual notes, and the commentary occupy only 317 pp. out of 613; 
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in the New Variorum Coriolanus they occupy 583 out of 762, in 1 Henry IV, 
338 out of 554, in 2 Henry IV, 460 out of 715. The main reason, I have no doubt, 
is the “perfunctory treatment” of the text by editors and commentators men- 
tioned by the editor in his preface. The play is difficult and its difficulties have 
been to some extent shirked. But the poverty of the comments on this text is 
even greater than the comparison made above would suggest. By and large, the 
comments printed strike me as pretty sad stuff. No doubt this description holds 
for a fair share of all the comments on all the plays, but here there is little else. 
There is a superabundance of reckless guesswork about the meaning of words 
and phrases and of tedious wrangling over emendations better forgotten than 
remembered. The eighteenth-century editors, whom we venerate as the fathers 
of the tribe and whose pioneer work has enduring value, but whose view of the 
plays was cramped by prepossessions now understood to be wrong or at any 
rate different from ours, come in for disproportionate attention. The tiresome 
Warburton drones on at appalling length; even Miss Porter and Miss Clarke, 
the most obstinately wrong-headed of all Shakespeare’s editors, appear from 
time to time in the spotlight. The editor of a Variorum Troilus has good reason 
to complain of the insufficiency of the material he must work with. 

But besides being often anemic, the annotation is sparse. The comments 
bear almost entirely on the status and meaning of the text; there is very little 
discussion of the dramatic action. It is true that the commentators usually scruti- 
nize the trees rather than the woods, but the editor could have reported what 
he found of this kind, however meager. There are few notes on the fairly 
numerous classical names in the play. There is none on “puft Aguilon” (IV. v. 
12), for example. Does the editor suppose that everybody is perfectly familiar 
with the term? If he does, I cannot agree with him, and in six reference books 
at hand I find it in only two. Notes on archaic grammar are rare. Many words 
used in obsolete senses are not annotated. Consider a few test cases (there are 
many more): sorts (I. i. 113), suppose (I. iii. 13), distaste (II. ii. 68) and Dis- 
tasting (IV. iv. 47), ransack’d (Il. ii. 157), abruption (Ill. ii. 65), unplausiue 
(III. iii. 48), rash (IV. ii. 66), Constring’d (V. ii. 198), traine ... offend (V. 
iii. 5). Every one of these usages is marked obsolete, archaic, or rare by the 
N.E.D. and every one is annotated in a large majority of the editions I have 
consulted, but here is passed over in silence. It is true that some of these words 
would hardly baffle anybody. A moderately active intelligence would readily 
guess that “we come short of our suppose” means “of our supposition”, “of the 
results we expected.” But some students would like to know what only a very 
few experts will know—whether such a use of the word is a common Eliza- 
bethan idiom or a Shakespearism, and any information of this kind that is 
available might helpfully be cited. In the N.E.D. the present use of abruption 
and Constring’d is the earliest example quoted; vnplausiue and rash (in the 
sense “urgent, pressing”) are attested only from this play. 

On the other hand, sympathize (I. iii. 57), poize (I. iii. 214), cramm’d (II. 
ii. 50), generous (II. ii. 162), faction (II. iii. 99), ouerhold (II. iii. 134) are ignored 
in all or most of the editions I have looked at as well as by the Variorum 
editor. Except for cramm’d and faction, which it doesn’t explicitly define, the 
N.E.D. describes all these usages as obsolete. I should think them all worth a note, 
even generous, for I cannot believe that all students of Shakespeare know, or 
remember, that it means “noble, magnanimous” in general rather than simply 
“open-handed.” The neglect of cramm’d (“wold they but fat their thoghts / 
With this cramm’d reason”) is curious. Does anybody know what it means? 
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Onions, without defining it, marks it with an asterisk (“meaning disputed”), but 
I cannot find where this dispute has been carried on. The N.E.D. defines cram 
as “any food used to fatten,” which brings us close to the idea, though the rela- 
tion of cramm’d to this is still to be explained. Faction (“their fraction is more 
our wish than their faction”) puzzles me. Is it spontaneously intelligible? The 
fact that R. M. Smith feels called upon to define it (“union”) and that Schmidt 
separates it from other instances of the word and assigns the meaning “joining, 
alliance” to it makes me wonder. Any faction can be called a union or alliance, 
but in ordinary uses of the word the connotation of disruption, disunion is so 
strong that I am afraid an easy-going reader might take this instance as the 
equivalent of fraction rather than the opposite, as is surely intended. 

I make these comments not so much to expose shortcomings in the editor’s 
work as to raise the question of how a Variorum edition should be edited, how 
it may be made most helpful and convenient to those who use it. With a dozen 
other plays in preparation for this series discussion should be encouraged. Nat- 
urally there is room for differences of opinion, even perhaps on general princi- 
ples. I myself believe in full annotation if there is any need for annotation 
whatever, most of all in an edition like the Variorum; all half-way measures 
are unsatisfactory. Different users of the Variorum bring such different funds 
of knowledge and experience to their study of the text that some of them will 
be enlightened by a note on almost anything. It is used not only by scholars 
who are the editor’s peers but also by others of all degrees of expertness. I am 
told that it is often consulted by amateurs, such as the members of study clubs, 
and actors show some acquaintance with it. I do not know why the needs of all 
kinds of users should not be attended to. If therefore some discussions in the 
book are far over the heads of the more innocent users and others carry coals 
to Newcastle from the scholar’s point of view, no harm is done. A Variorum 
edition is a reference book to which anybody to whom it is accessible may go 
in the hope of finding some answer to any intelligent question. A Variorum 
edition’s duty of explaining everything explicable (or explicated) seems to me 
not very different from a dictionary’s duty of defining dog and cat as well as 
syzygy. I believe therefore that the play should be illuminated on as broad a 
base as possible. I certainly believe that every obsolete, obsolescent, archaic, rare, 
dialectal, and technical word or phrase should be annotated. Where there is a 
reasonable doubt about the usefulness of a note I should put it in rather than 
leave it out. I believe that the book should be as nearly self-contained as possible, 
giving the maximum of helpful data with a minimum of reference to other 
sources of information.’ The editor must not hesitate to go beyond the com- 
mentators when he senses a need to do so. The most obvious resource beyond the 
commentators is the N.E.D., which, I am fully persuaded, is replete with perti- 
nent and illuminating information. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to quarrel with the commentary on a 
play of Shakespeare’s and nobody will read this one without often feeling the 
impulse to register protests, exceptions, queries, and rejoinders. As a review 
can hardly deal exhaustively with differences of opinion between the reviewer 
and the commentators, perhaps it is just as well not to deal with them at all. 
At any rate, I shall content myself with mentioning a few facts which seem 
pertinent and pass over all matters of opinion. 

Pandarus’ “one knowes not at what ward you lye” (I. ii. 261f.) has nothing 

2When the editor of Troilus reports simply that Carter “parallels [I. iii. 248-249] with 


Proverbs, xxvii, 2” he is referring us to the biblical text; if the parallel is valid it would be better to 
include the text in the note. 
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to do with watching and warding; it means “one knows not what posture of 
defense you have taken up, what fencing position you mean to use.” 

Dr. Adams, I am sorry to say, is misleading on “prickes” (I. iii. 357). Here 
they are not check marks but particles, the merest points (N.E.D., Prick sb. 5). 
To = in comparison to. . 

Dr. Adams has the right explanation of “Thou stoole for a Witch” (II. i. 
40); see N.E.D., Stool sb. 5. 

Dobree has a better explanation of “You furre your gloues with reason” 
(II. ii. 39) than any of those quoted: “Glove is to be understood as a ‘scaly 
gauntlet’: by furring them Helenus softened his blows, made them ineffective.” 

The editor’s statement in his note on “vnrespectiue siue” (II. ii. 73) that 
there is no confirmation for Farmer’s statement that sieve is a dialectal name 
for a voider may be quite literally true, but Wright’s Dialect Dictionary defines 
it as a wicker basket used to gather produce, a meaning which suits the passage 
well enough. 

Surely “conuince of leuitie” (II. ii. 136) does not belong with the definition 
cited from Baret; Steevens gives the right meaning above. 

In his note on “I may wallow in the Lilly beds” (III. ii. 13) the editor uses 
some very strong language: “Troilus degrades this imagery to the most nauseat- 
ingly physical level by his ‘wallow,’ befouling his Elysium with porcine lust.” 
“Or wallow naked in December snow” (Richard III I. iii. 298), Leviathan “Wal- 
lowing unwieldy” (Paradise Lost vii. 411), and other data given by the N.E.D. 
make it seem likely that wallow had not yet acquired an exclusively repellent 
connotation. 

The quotation from Othello cited apropos of “wisht my selfe a man” (III. 
ii. 127) is irrelevant. 

The “vncomprehensiue deepes” (III. iii. 207) are not mysterious deeps but 
deeps that cannot be comprehended, bounded, contained. 

Seeing “a fairly plain allusion to secret service” in “a mysterie . . . in the 
soule of State” (III. iii. 210) is most prosaic insight. Mysterte means skill, art 
(N.E.D., Mystery? 2c), as in “your mystery of stratagem” (All’s Well III. vi. 68). 

The idea frequently expressed by the commentators that Cressida’s “ore- 
eaten faith” (V. ii. 185) is faith which she was surfeited with and had vomited 
up is not supported by the N.E.D., which has no example of such a use of the 
word. Kittredge’s explanation is the best: “that has served for two meals and 
of which only scraps are left.” 

The “scaled sculs” (V. v. 25) are scaly (schools of) fish; the figure is an 
ancestor of “finny tribe.” The sense “scattering” is very doubtfully attested. 

The “hold-dore trade” (V. x. 54) is not prostitution; it is the bawd’s trade. 
Pandarus belongs to the latter, not the former. 

The appendix contains the usual sections on the text, date, authorship, 
sources, stage history, and criticism, and also some others peculiar to this play— 
“Troilus and Contemporary Affairs,’ “Ulysses on “Degree,” “‘A Strange 
Fellow’” (an excursus on the relation of Ulysses’ and Achilles’ discussion of 
self-knowledge to Plato), “Faculty Psychology in Troilus,” “Structural Analysis 
and Staging,” “The Admiral’s Company Plot” (of a Troilus and Cressida play), 
“Heywood’s Iron Age,” “Later Stage History: Dryden.” I shall not attempt to 
review this formidable mass of material, but only to comment at random on 
points that have struck my attention. 

The sections on the text are among the most up-to-date in the book since 
Professor Baldwin has added a good deal of recently published discussion. A 
list of the errors of the Griggs facsimile of Q and of the variants between the 
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two settings of the first page of the play in F are included.® The discussion of 
the provenance of the Q and F texts is thought-provoking but inconclusive. It 
is a pity that Williams’ work has not been published in detail. Some hasty com- 
parisons of Q and F make me think that Q should be regarded as the sub- 
stantive text but leave me wondering whether F could have been derived from 
it; the question, however, is not to be settled by hasty comparisons. We seem 
to be on the point of determining their relationship and it is to be wished that 
any evidence on it were generally available. 

The discussion of the Q preface, in spite of Professor Baldwin’s four-page 
comment on it, leaves us just about where we were, though I for one would 
strongly second his assertion that “there is no known instance in Sh.’s working 
days where any play was ever written for such private performance” as is often 
assumed for this one (p. 356). That Roberts had a copy of the play in 1603 is 
the obvious inference from his entry in the Stationers’ Register, but the fact that 
he made no use of it admits of our taking it as a blocking entry and thus dis- 
counting its import. That a copy in Roberts’ possession in 1603 would have 
got into the possession of Bonian and Walley in 1609 is, in spite of the coinci- 
dence between this date and that of Roberts’ selling his business, a very risky 
assumption. We know little about the disposal of his copyrights, but since he 
was a partner in a valuable privilege they were presumably not cast adrift. A 
natural assumption is that they went with his equipment to Jaggard. The entry 
of a copy transferred from one stationer to another normally says so. Bonian and 
Walley’s remarks about the hostility of the “grand possessors” to the printing 
of Shakespeare’s comedies lends some support to the theory, inferred from 
other evidence, that Q was printed from a private transcript. No matter how 
Bonian and Walley obtained a copy of the play in 1609, or what copy they ob- 
tained, their entry was sufficient grounds for their holding up the projectors 
of F for a satisfactory settlement in 1623. This theory, tenable as far as it goes, 
leaves, however, some very important questions unanswered. Was the play 
never acted? If so, why? Presumably Shakespeare did not write it just for fun. 
It is not «nactable, and even if we assume that, finished just before Roberts 
entered it, it did not reach the stage before the theaters were closed by the 
death of the queen and the plague, and that when they reopened in 1604 Shake- 
speare had written something else the actors liked better, we are assuming 
rather wanton waste. Yet I am inclined to think that when Bonian and Walley 
said it was “neuer stal’d with the Stage” they believed what they said: their 
preface, coupled with the cancellation of the titlepage which asserts perform- 
ance, sounds like making the best of a bad job; they would have flaunted suc- 
cessful performance, in the usual manner of play titlepages, if they had not 
been told something different. If the play had not been acted, it is odd that*a 
private transcript should have been in existence; indeed, in any circumstances 
a private transcript is unexpected so early as 1609. It is also odd that, if Roberts’ 
is a blocking entry, it should have been thought necessary to block the publica- 
tion of an unacted play. And how did Bonian and Walley procure Segar’s license, 
seeing that since 1600 Shakespeare’s company seems clearly to have made strenu- 
ous efforts, largely successful, to keep Shakepeare’s unpublished plays off the 
market? It can hardly have been a license to act the play before 1603 if Segar’s 
tenure of his deputyship had just begun. The problem has almost as many 


8 By the bye, in the future scholars would be well advised to quote entries in the Stationers’ 
register from Greg’s transcript rather than Arber’s. It does not seem always to be understood that 
Arber silently expands contractions and that his bold face type, small caps, and italics are his own 
fancies and correspond to nothing in the original records. 
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parts as a jigsaw puzzle and so far nobody has succeeded in fitting them 
together. 

The section on “Troilus and Contemporary Affairs” is mercifully brief 
considering how much ink has been spilled on this topic. The editors are prop- 
erly skeptical of all this romance-writing, and even when, at the end, Professor 
Hillebrand comes perilously close to loosening his belt a notch or two, Professor 
Baldwin pulls him back with a sharply worded check (p. 388), with which I 
for one would wholly agree. The treatment of the vexed question of authorship 
is equally succinct and undazzled, but here it is Professor Baldwin who goes off 
the deep end on the last page (374), when he announces that “The abnormal 
number of major parts suggests that the play may have been cut originally for 
the abnormally large Admiral’s company, 1597-c.1600.” I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a peculiarity of Professor Baldwin’s attitude towards the authorship of 
the play which takes the form of using periphrasis instead of naming Shake- 
speare: he says “the dramatic author” (p. 51), “the author of this passage” (p. 
255), “the author of these lines in Measure for Measure” (p. 414), “the man 
who plotted Troilus” (p. 452); on p. 150 he qualifies a mention of Troilus and 
The Merchant of Venice by adding “whether written by the same person or 
by different persons”; in discussing Ulysses’ speech on degree he doubts that 
it was written by Shakespeare and mutters darkly about Chapman (p. 410). 
What he has up his sleeve I have no idea of course, but these odd reservations 
add a flavor of mystery to the apparatus. 

The section on “Ulysses on ‘Degree’” devotes 22 pages to an examination 
of the sources of the central idea of this speech, including a remarkable 11-page 
excursus by Professor Baldwin in which he derives it from Homer, Cicero, and 
Ovid, compares it with Chapman’s various translations of a passage in the 
Iliad, and, in my opinion, presses the distinction between order and degree 
almost to death. Unhappily, his conclusion—that since “Sh. elsewhere repeatedly 
insists that it is love 2 Ja Hesiod-Plato which prevents chaos” (p. 410), Ulysses’ 
speech, which attributes the prevention of chaos to degree, was not written by 
Shakespeare—depends upon the extraordinary view that Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters express the author’s convictions exclusively. 

In the section on “Structural Analysis and Staging” Professor Baldwin 
fits the play into the Procrustean bed of the five-act structure. The “real struc- 
tural thread” of the play is the death of Hector. “On the other hand, the story 
of Troilus and Cressida has no structure of its own, not appearing at all, for 
instance, in the second act... . The story of Troilus and Cressida is only an 
incidental thread, snarled by the whole. It is given somewhat [sic] more promi- 
nence than the story of Paris and Helen, but that is because Troilus had in the 
mediaeval tradition come to be second hero to Hector, and being that, Troilus 
can only exhibit his prowess in service of his trull.” (Pp. 452-453.) Moreover, 
“Troilus is only the first unit of a conventional Troy cycle.” The second part— 
teste Pandarus, due in two months’ time, “the normal expectation of the time 
for a following play”—was planned to take in the death of Troilus and “the 
conclusion of the Cressida story.” Also, since there is no allusion in the epi- 
logue to the fate of Achilles, that may have been reserved for a third part.” 
I must ask to be excused from believing any of this. 

The section on the sources is long. Neither Chaucer nor Homer is quoted, 
presumably because they are too familiar and accessible, but there are 26 pages 
of Caxton with variants from Lydgate. Very long accounts of Heywood’s z Iron 
Age (26 pp.) and of Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida (16 pp.) are also given. 
Oddly enough, Heywood’s play is reproduced from the Pearson reprint of 1874 
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and Dryden’s from the Scott-Saintsbury (modernized) text. I have checked the 
first two and a half pages (a little more than a hundred lines) of the text of 
the Iron Age with the quarto of 1632 and find 15 differences. Most of them are 
inconsequential, but it would have been just as easy to reproduce the authentic 
text of the play as the notoriously unreliable reprint. 

The fifty-odd pages of general criticism and discussion of the characters are 
not easy to summarize, and as the main lines of the criticism are well enough 
known to scholars it is perhaps needless to do so. To be candid, it is not im 
pressive. Most of it is vitiated by approaching the play as if it were a historical 
narrative or the author’s answers to interrogatories on his philosophy of life 
rather than an entertainment. Anybody who thinks that plays are written about 
“the profound and alli-pervading difference . . . between the mental character 
and habits of Grecian antiquity, and the principles of modern Christendom” 
(Ulrici) should have his license to practise literary criticism taken up. It is 
not that the critics disagree (even though the disagreement over whether the 
play is a tragedy, a history, or a comedy is suspicious)—that is to be expected, 
to some extent welcomed. It is rather that there is no grammar of dramatic 
criticism and therefore the critic’s language spreads as much darkness as light. 
But I am yielding to the temptation to review the commentators instead of the 
editor and had better take myself in hand. One further point only may be 
worth mentioning. As the bulk of the criticism of Shakespeare is now massive, 
a Variorum editor can rarely allow a critic more than a very little space to set 
forth his views without drastically reducing the number of critics represented. 
Few of the extracts printed here are more than a page long. Perhaps the time 
has come to stop trying to represent the interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays 
by means of verbatim quotation and to substitute summary or a judicious 
combination of summary and quotation.* At any rate, I should like to see 
somebody try. 

As this edition is professedly a selection from the best that has been thought 
and said about Troilus and Cressida, it is hardly fair to criticize the editor 1»- 
favorably for omitting certain critical discussions, not at least without com- 
paring them with what he has included much more carefully than I have. 4 
priori I should have expected to find some mention of the interpretations of 
Charles Williams (The English Poetic Mind, 1932),° Theodore Spencer (Tokyo 
Studies in English Literature, 1936), Hamill Kenny (Anglia, Ixi, 1937), D. A. 
Traversi (Scrutiny, VII, 1938), and E. M. W. Tillyard (Shakespeare's Problem 
Plays, 1949)—not because they all throw a clear light on the play (one or two 
are, I fear, obfuscating) but because they are representative of recent criticism. 
But the editor may have had excellent reasons for rejecting them. I should 
rather like to have seen Frank O’Connor’s comments quoted because he puts a 
higher value on the play than many other recent critics and for somewhat 
different reasons. Perhaps L. C. Knights’ comparison of Troilus and the 
morality play (T.L.S., 2 June 1932) might be mentioned as part of the tally 
of plays by Shakespeare in which that phantom analogy has been seen. Little 
comment on the style and imagery of the play is reported. Miss Spurgeon is 
quoted only on the date and Professor Clemen not at all. A possibly pertinent 
note or two might have been gleaned from C. H. Herford’s remarks on the 


4In one place the editor actually does something like this without notice. Two sentences in 
the middle of the quotation from Schiicking on p. 549 (“Others . . . attitude.’””) condense a longer 
passage in the original and quotation marks have been inserted by the editor to indicate words 
actually taken over from Schiicking. Of course they should have been bracketed. 

5 This is quoted once in the commentary. 
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presentation of the Greek and Trojan heroes in Euphues his Censure to Phi- 
lautus, from Keller’s note on Henryson’s relation to Chaucer (Jahrbuch, LVI, 
1920), and from Wolfgang Schmidt’s “Die Wertlehre in Troilus and Cressida” 
(Die neueren Sprachen, XLVII, 1939). 

I have noticed comparatively few typographical errors, and most of them 
are self-correcting. For the record I list some of the less obvious: p. 32 (com- 
mentary), for “bewraying” read “beraying” (this is W. J. Lawrence’s responsi- 
bility, not the editor’s); p. 310, the last note belongs to the following page; 
p- 321 (transcript of the titlepage of Q), for “London” read “LONDON”; 
p- 322 (5th and gth line from foot), for “M2” read “M?” (this makes a lot of 
difference) ; p. 490, the parentheses near the end of Dryden’s preface should be 
brackets, for the words enclosed are not Dryden’s: the same thing occurs on 
p. 345 in the quotation from Greg; p. 566 (8th line from foot), for “Sir William 
Chaloner” read “Sir Thomas Chaloner” (Henderson’s error). 

A report on the editor’s technique, on his method of presenting his material 
in an orderly, concise, and consistent way, may also be in order. Three editions 
quoted in the commentary and appendix—W. J. Craig’s (1905), R. M. Smith’s 
(1932), and the Neilson-Hill (1942)—are not listed with the rest on p. xv but 
are included in the “List of Works Consulted” at the end. The Porter-Clarke 
edition (1910) is in both lists. On the other hand, Neilson’s edition (1906) 
appears in the “List of Abbreviations and Symbols” (p. xviii) but not in the 
list of editions regularly or occasionally collated; it does not seem actually to 
have been used. The Girardin quoted on pp. 552-553 is entered under St. Marc 
in the “List of Works Consulted.” Heine’s Sémmtliche Werke are entered in 
this list under Heine, but the translation of his notes on Shakespeare under 
the translator’s name. In the index he is merged with the actor Albert Heine. 
(The same fate has befallen the two Walter Raleighs.) Gifford’s edition of 
Jonson is listed under both Gifford and Jonson, but the Herford-Simpson edi- 
tion under Herford only. The Scott-Saintsbury edition of Dryden is under 
Dryden, Summers’ edition under Summers. The 1549 Paris edition of the 
Tusculan Disputations is entered twice. The section headed “The Admiral’s 
Company Plot” is listed as “The Admiral’s Plot” in the table of contents. It is 
surprising to find Coleridge’s remarks on the play dated 1908 (p. 522). Refer- 
ences to articles in the N.E.D. are sometimes given in the form “watch, sé., u, 
7” (p. 36), sometimes “red, a. and sb., 16.b” (p. 83), sometimes “Gloze v*: 1 
trans.” (p. 106). Some page references appear in the form F4v, some F,’, and 
some in the highly unconventional form F*yv. This last is used in the collation 
of Qbé given on p. 321 and makes it incorrect if taken at face value; compare 
Greg’s: A*(—A1+ ?) B—L* M?. The abbreviation S.B. (for Studies in Bibli- 
ography) is listed on p. xviii but is not used on p. 322. On the other hand, 
U.M. (p. 394)—for University Microfilms, I imagine—is not entered in the list 
of abbreviations. The abbreviation Shn. (for Shakespearean) is listed, but Sh.’n 
is used on p. 190 and Shakn. on p. 410. A spelling like Thesavrvs (p. 453) pains 
me. On pp. 281-282 there are two separate notes on the same word. In the 
appendix the paragraph-division of quoted matter is usually suppressed. 

One further peculiarity which puzzles me is the editor's normalizing or 
revamping of what he quotes. E.g., Warburton’s note on I. ii. 11 reads as follows: 
Does the poet mean (says Mr. Theobald) that Hector had put on light armour? 
mean! what else could he mean? He goes to fight on foot; and was not that the 
armour for his purpose. So Fairfax in Tasso’s Jerusalem, 

The other Princes put on harness LiGHT 
As footmen use 
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The editor prints it thus (p. 20) : 


“Does the Poet mean,” says Mr. Theobald, “that Hector had put on light armour?” 
mean! what else could he mean? He goes to fight on foot; and was not that the 
armour for his purpose? So Fairfax in Tasso’s Jerusalem, “The other Princes put on 
harness light As footmen use.” 


Why he has put himself to this trouble I do not understand, since no advantage 
is gained thereby. The simplest thing to do is to reprint the commentators’ notes 
literatim and doing so answers all purposes as well as any alternative. 

In mentioning these anomalies, I disclaim all intention of pointing the 
finger of scorn at the editor. On the contrary, I congratulate him on the fact 
that the list is no longer. If they are worth mentioning, it is only to illustrate 
the difficulty of presenting and identifying an enormous mass of detail, gathered 
from many different sources at different times, in a completely consistent way, 
and to bespeak a modicum of charity for any editor who undertakes so com- 
plex a task. 

A review, like this, of a vast labor of compilation necessarily concentrates 
on details, comparing what the editor has done with what the reviewer thinks 
he might or should have done and noting discrepancies but passing over agree- 
ments in silence. It is therefore high time to say that I do not intend what I 
have said as an unfavorable review. In some ways the Variorum Troilus and 
Cressida does not come up to the mark—the very high mark—at which such a 
work aims, but it remains nevertheless a valuable and praiseworthy achieve- 
ment, for which the editor deserves our best thanks. It gathers together ma- 
terials for many hours of study; it challenges us to renewed efforts to compre- 
hend and appreciate one of the most interesting works of a master-playwright, 
and it facilitates those efforts. That is what it was primarily intended to do, and 
that it does. 

Though Troilus is a fascinating play it is not a good play. One reason 
why it is fascinating is that it is puzzling, puzzling far beyond any other play 
of Shakespeare’s. And it is puzzling because it is artistically imperfect; a good 
play would not puzzle us in this way. What is its artistic flaw? It must have 
been intended as a comedy: the grossness of Pandarus, the mulishness of Ajax, 
the flabbiness of Cressida, the egotism of the bully Achilles can be no better 
fitted to the neutrality of dramatic chronicle than to tragedy. But as its themes, 
love—at least love that turns to dust and ashes—and war, are not inherently 
comic, Shakespeare must have deliberately set them up to be scoffed at. The 
way to do that is to take up and hold a firmly detached attitude. O’Connor says, 
“Tt is a play of the ice-brook’s temper.” Of course, it isn’t, but it ought to be. 
Some of the dissatisfaction one feels with it is the result of a certain refrac- 
toriness in the story, for the siege of Troy, to an Elizabethan, was not an ideal 
subject for travesty. The admirable Hector does not fit easily into the scheme, 
but he cannot be omitted without forgoing the irony of his common sense atti- 
tude towards Helen in relation to his prowess and his fate or the exposure of 
military blackguardism in his death. But most of it is due to Shakespeare’s 
characteristic inability to hold the detached position. Troilus, whether because 
a Trojan or a lover, moves in and out of focus. Ulysses, who ought to be, and 
to some extent is, the Polonius of the play, takes on the stature of a wise man. 
(Perhaps we take the speech on degree too seriously; excited to find Shakespeare 
expressing a concept of world-order, we overlook some tedious iteration.) There 
is no place for Cassandra in such a scheme, but presumably the dramatic possi- 
bilities of her sudden irruptions were a temptation Shakespeare could not resist. 
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It is his characteristic fault to yield to the exigencies or the dramatic possibilities 
of the moment and thus to impair the steadiness of his view of the play as a 
whole. In The Merchant of Venice he lets Shylock step out of the role of villain 
a couple of times to make a bid for sympathy; in The Tempest he lets Caliban 
rise above the role of brute beast to retort effectively on his masters. A compa- 
rable change of focus perhaps accounts for our discomfort at the rejection of 
Falstaff. To preserve the same point of view from the beginning to the end of 
a play when so many things that happened along the way suggested alternate 
possibilities was apparently one of the hardest things Shakespeare was called 
on to do. In time he learned to do it; one reason why Antony and Cleopatra 
is triumphant is that the focus is steady from start to finish. But in Troilus, 
when he should have held his sympathies in abeyance, he let them mislead him, 
or lead him too far, again and again. Though he set out to arraign love and 
war, he could not help now and then warming to his themes instead of regard- 
ing them coldly. The scene between Ulysses and Achilles (III. iii) is a brilliant 
development of the idea of the instability of reputation, but it is not in the key 
of denigration which is presumably the key of the play. Ulysses says he has 
“derision med’cinable” for Achilles, but as it turns out it is not derisive nearly so 
much as it is reflective, because, one supposes, the reflective possibilities were so 
obvious and Shakespeare fell easily into the reflective vein. The desultory fifth 
act is perhaps not fully accounted for even by this theory, but then again the 
explanation of its unique indecisiveness may be only a more complex form of 
the same argument, not a different one. Shakespeare’s sense of the relativity 
of values is his great virtue in that it immeasurably broadens and deepens his 
outlook, but it is also his vice so far as it disables him from maintaining a single 
perspective when it is artistically desirable to do so. 


University of Pennsylvania M. A. SHAABER 


Shakespeare Survey. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and Production 6. Edited 
by ALLARDYCE NIcoLL. Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 174, 8 plates. $3.00. 


The sixth Shakespeare Survey continues the illustrious tradition of its 
predecessors. For the first time, however, the special field of study chosen as a 
“core” is a particular group of plays—the histories. Seven articles, making up 
more than a third of the volume, are devoted to them. Pride of place is given, 
as usual, to a survey of scholarly and critical developments in the field during 
the first half of this century. Harold Jenkins handles the assignment proficiently. 
He summarizes current attitudes towards the genre of the history play, the 
political significance of the histories, and questions of sources, text, and canon. 
He discusses “the new orientation” that has grown out of studies in the intel- 
lectual background of the period, citing those twin monuments (both first pub- 
lished in 1936) The Enchanted Glass by Hardin Craig and The Great Chain 
of Being by A. O. Lovejoy. He indicates the large share of scholarly attention 
recently given to the Elizabethan conceptions of government and of the rela- 
tion of the state to the universal order—to what Miss Bradbrook, later in this 
volume, refers to as “the Lovejoy Layer-cake . . . or unmysterious universe.” 

Jenkins rightly praises Tillyard’s book on the histories (1944) as “the most 
comprehensive study” we have, but with even-handed justice he warns against 
the “zest for lofty doctrine” and the “demand for a moral structure” that distort 
certain of the plays. Lily Campbell’s study of the histories (1947) is seen as 
conclusively demonstrating “that history was expected to give examples of 
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God’s justice,” but, Jenkins warns, “the assumption of an overriding didactic 
intention leads in some instances to positive misinterpretation of the plays.” 
The need for further study is made clear. Henry VIII is now the “biggest 
problem in the canon,” though the single authorship of 1 Henry VI, if not of all 
three of the plays, is still “an undecided question.” The whole question of 
sources “is in need of fresh survey and synthesis.” As for critical problems, the 
new orientation has led to the reabsorption of Falstaff into the dramatic struc- 
tures of the two parts of Henry IV, so that Richard II and Henry V have 
emerged as the most controversial of the plays as individual wholes. The major 
critical problem is the question of the degree of unity of the entire history cycle, 
if not of each of the two tetralogies or even of the two parts of Henry IV. This 
problem arises from the demonstration of the influence of Hall’s Chronicle, 
with its evident moral pattern superimposed on history, on Shakespeare’s plays. 
Some have argued that Shakespeare followed a “master plan” in writing the 
entire cycle. A Stratford theater program for 1951 stated that the four plays, 
Richard II through Henry V, are now generally agreed to have been “planned 
by Shakespeare as one great play.” 

Richard David, who reviews major English productions of Shakespeare for 
the third successive year, writes about the 1951 Stratford production of the 
“tetralogy” beginning with Richard II. He argues convincingly that the attempt 
to impose cyclic unity on the four plays leads in practise to serious distortions 
of balance in Richard II and Henry V. These distortions were needlessly 
heightened at Stratford. The vision of the menacing future in the epilogue to 
Henry V was adroitly manipulated to cancel the effect of the prophecies of the 
Wars of the Roses scattered through the cycle and to make of Henry V “a 
simple success story.” David rejects the notion that the plays were conceived 
as a unified tetralogy, “much less an ‘octology.’” The effect of each of the four 
is, he finds, “so distinct, so complete in itself,” that even the “two parts of 
Henry IV seem to spring asunder and proclaim their independence of each, 
other.” 

Clifford Leech, who contributes a sensitive appraisal of the unity of 2 Henry 
IV, hardly agrees with David that the play “has pot-boiler written all over it” 
or that the play itself, “as a ‘History,’ is distorted.” Leech views it as an entity, 
setting aside the question of a master plan and assuming only that it was written 
after 1 Henry IV. The “dominant toi e” is close to that of the “dark comedies,” 
and it shares with them and with the tragedies an emphatic concern with dis- 
ease, mutability, and “dubiety concerning basic assumptions.” As part of the 
cycle, the play serves to make us realize “that there is a heavy price to pay for 
political success,” that “the burden of the crown is a devouring monster,” and 
that Henry V is, after all, “not the climax of the series, but rather an interlude, 
a holiday-play, in which for a while disaster [is] kept remote.” Leech agrees 
with David that Falstaff is, in 2 Henry IV, “a disturbingly actual old man, an 
ugly memento senescere’”’; but instead of seeing the Falstaff scenes as Jonsonian 
“satirical analysis,” Leech sees Falstaff functioning in the dramatic action to 
make us “the less inclined to contemplate the ills of greatness with awe, because 
Falstaff has taken them to himself already.” The interplay of feelings “is so 
complex that our sympathy resides securely nowhere.” Leech suggests that 
Shakespeare was beginning to feel “less secure in his assumptions” about the 
great historical scheme and that it is his “latent scepticism,” his “ultimate un- 
certainty of value,” that accounts for the melancholy, “questioning mood” of 
the play. 

Other articles on the histories are Wolfgang Clemen’s “Anticipation and 
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Foreboding in Shakespeare’s Early Histories,” Karl Brunner’s “Middle-Class 
Attitudes in Shakespeare’s Histories,’ Kenneth Muir’s “A Reconsideration of 
Edward Ill,” and Sir Barry Jackson’s “On Producing Henry VI.” Clemen’s 
essay investigates the development of important structural devices; it is par- 
ticularly enlightening in its treatment of Richard Ill, Richard Il, and King 
John. Muitr’s essay is interesting not only for its attempt to show Shakespeare’s 
hand in Edward III but quite as much for its extension of Armstrong’s series 
of image-clusters and its presentation of a number of fascinating parallels with 
the accepted plays. 

This year’s miscellaneous articles cover a wide range. C. T. Prouty shows 
that Trinity Hall, a property of the Church of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, 
was rented occasionally for use as a playhouse “from 1557 on to 1568.” Judging 
by receipts in the Accounts of the Churchwardens, approximately a hundred 
plays were performed in the Hall during the seven years for which records 
exist. Prouty reproduces sketches made in 1782 of the interior of the Hall 
from which he draws several important inferences about the early staging of 
plays in indoor theaters. Allowing for the playing area, Trinity Hall must have 
held an audience of about two hundred. 

Terence Spencer convincingly proposes some emendations in Timon of 
Athens and demonstrates an aspect of Shakespeare’s workmanship. J. W. Lever 
presents new evidence of Shakespeare’s use of John Eliot’s “fantasticall Rap- 
sody of dialoguisme,” Ortho-epia Gallica (1593), a bilingual primer whose French 
dialogues, like their English translations, are lively and colloquial. Some of the 
puzzling French in Henry V is clarified by Eliot’s book, and its influence is 
traced in other works by Shakespeare. Joan Rees suggests that the description 
of the lifting of Antonius into Cleopatra’s monument in the 1607 revision 
of Daniel’s Cleopatra may be a reminiscence of the actual staging of Shake- 
speare’s play. John Money contributes a sensitive and searching analysis of 
Othello’s focal speech, “It is the cause . . .” (V. ii. 1-22). Money’s essay, like 
Leech’s on 2 Henry IV, skillfully explores the ambiguous effects with which 
Shakespeare often works. But despite his claim that he is not deliberately 
aiming to represent “the actor’s point of view,” Money tends to look at Othello 
from the standpoint of contemporary naturalistic psychology, with the result 
that he finds Othello to be “confessing his failure to love Desdemona.” Othello’s 
love, indeed, “is subtly presented from the start as inadequate,” and now his 
“impotence is complete.” Money’s insistent concern with “the weakness of 
Othello’s nature” leads to his ready acceptance of T. S. Eliot’s much disputed 
comment that in his final speech Othello seems to be cheering himself up. 
Money concludes: “to see Othello here [in the ‘cause’ speech] as he wishes 
himself to be seen is to distort the tragedy.” But to see Othello through Money’s 
eyes is, I submit, to distort Shakespearian tragedy by ignoring certain of its basic 
conventions. 

We arrive at length at the regular features of Shakespeare Survey. Godfrey 
Davies contributes the fifth in the series of articles describing the holdings of 
libraries especially strong in Shakespeariana. Davies’ informative essay on the 
resources of the Huntington Library will be particularly useful to American 
scholars and is, in this connection, a worthy counterpart to McManaway’s essay 
on the Folger Library in Shakespeare Survey 1 (1948). The series on twentieth- 
century Shakespearian activities in diverse countries is represented this year by 
articles on the problems of translating Shakespeare into Spanish and Chinese. 
Curiously, the authors disagree on fundamental aims. Salvador de Madariaga 
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calls for a translation that “must appeal to the educated classes of twentieth- 
century Spain and Spanish America,” while Chang Chen-Hsien insists that “the 
translator must aim at the general public rather than a small group of readers.” 
Chang finds that none of the existing translations into Chinese (the earliest 
dates from 1910) “is suitable either for the stage or for the general reading 
public.” 

The series of reviews of major productions is represented this year by David’s 
article, already discussed, and George Rylands’ article on the London produc- 
tions associated with the Festival of Britain. Rylands, who has not contributed 
to the series since Shakespeare Survey 1, argues persuasively that while the 
Leigh-Olivier Antony and Cleopatra was converting realism into romance to 
the detriment of the play, the Wynward-Gielgud Winter's Tale was making 
romance too realistic, thereby scanting the significance of the concluding action. 
Orson Welles’s Othello was “memorable and magnetic,” but it was far less 
Shakespeare’s than the other two productions. The text “was not cut but 
carbonadoed.” The annual “International Notes” continues to be highly infor- 
mative as well as topically suggestive, as for example in the report from the 
U. S. S. R. indicating that Macbeth, the histories, the Roman plays, and even 
The Tempest are not part of “the basic Shakespeare repertory of Soviet theatres” 
—fourteen plays including eight of the early comedies. Macbeth “has not found 
much favour on the Soviet stage, no doubt because of its intense melancholy, 
which is in general alien to the Soviet theatre.” 

Last but not least—in fact the section to which the initiate is likely to turn 
first—is the threefold “Year’s Contribution to Shakespearian Study.” “Critical 
Studies” are reviewed for the first time by M. C. Bradbrook, who succeeds Una 
Ellis-Fermor and J. I. M. Stewart, her immediate predecessor at this post. Miss 
Bradbrook’s essay disappointingly breaks with tradition. It is an omnibus 
review of less than a dozen volumes, with another half dozen mentioned in 
passing. As such, it lives up to the high standards of Miss Bradbrook’s work 
and is eminently just, with minor exceptions, in its evaluations. But the omnibus 
book review is not what we have come to expect of this section, which has 
given us heretofore remarkably useful essays that discuss not only books, 
reviewed for the most part in a number of other places, but also the numerous 
pamphlets, periodical essays, and communications that are not generally 
reviewed and hence in far greater need of organized appraisal. To be sure, 
The Shakespeare Newsletter now abstracts most of these, and The Year's Work 
in English Studies regularly includes them in a separate chapter on Shakespeare, 
written for some years by Allardyce Nicoll, editor of Shakespeare Survey, but 
recently undertaken by Miss Bradbrook herself. It is understandable that Miss 
Bradbrook might not wish to duplicate her work, but surely there is room and 
need for more than one treatment of each year’s critical works, and in any 
event the plan and promise of “The Year’s Contributions” is broken when the 
section of critical studies is restricted to a few books only. Whatever the exten- 
uating circumstances, we can only hope for a return to the more comprehensive 
plan next year. 

The other two sections of “The Year’s [1951's] Contributions” are in the 
practised and competent hands of Clifford Leech, who has written five of the 
six reviews of current work on “Shakespeare’s Life, Times and Stage,” and 
James G. McManaway, who has written all six of the reviews of “Textual 
Studies.” In both of these sections, articles from periodicals furnish the bulk of 
the material, and, where they overlap with critical studies, their treatment here 
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somewhat compensates for the omissions from Miss Bradbrook’s essay. More- 
over, McManaway’s article clearly indicates that the editor of Shakespeare 
Survey feels no undue anxiety about the duplication of material, for a number 
of the items discussed there are drawn from last year’s volume, whose special 
field of study was Shakespeare’s text. 

Altogether, Shakespeare Survey 6 is a rich feast for students of Shakespeare, 
and we can look forward to another as rich when the seventh volume will be 
published next year. Its special field will be Shakespeare’s style and language. 


New York University S. F. Jounson 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 
Vol. V, 1952-1953. Edited by FrREDson Bowers. Charlottesville, Virginia: Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, 1952. Pp. [xii] + [238]. $6.00 (free to members). 


There will be few who read this beautifully produced book who will not 
at least think hard about joining the society responsible for it. Volume 5 of 
Studies in Bibliography reflects great credit on the University of Virginia’s 
Bibliographical Society. Professor Fredson Bowers has created a new aristocracy 
in the world of bibliography, and the works he has here collected (so often 
revealing his own inspiration) have that kind of energy and sense of discovery 
which moved the Bibliographical Society in the days of Pollard, Greg, and 
McKerrow. (But zeal in bibliography must not be puritanical—what is a 
volume of studies where only one article has any pictures?) Since the definition 
of “bibliography” has recently been disputed in the correspondence columns of 
The Times Literary Supplement, it is proper to explain that the main articles 
in this work are often chiefly concerned with editorial problems: two articles 
introduce no “bibliography” in the sense of the technicalities of book-production; 
most are concerned with textual criticism in the light of “bibliographical” evi- 
dence; only a few of the articles and notes deal with bibliographical problems 
pure and simple and introduce no textual criticism. 

Three of the main articles will be of leading interest to Shakespearians. 
There is a wholly admirable study by Professor W. B. Todd on the issues and 
states of the Second Folio. He demolishes the accepted view of the order of 
publication of those issues of the Second Folio distinguished by variants in the 
title-page and Milton’s epitaph. The prevailing theory, which may be found 
in Pollard, was argued in a monograph by Professor R. M. Smith. For Professor 
Todd, the first shall be last. Pollard and Smith’s first and second issues become 
the second and third, issued after an interval of ten years with a false date 
by and for Richard Cotes, brother of the Thomas Cotes whose name appears 
on the title-page. 

What first puzzled Professor Todd was that the entire letterpress of the 
sheet with the title and the poems, both formes, must have been distributed and 
set up again; why, he rightly asked, should such labour have been undertaken 
for a few minor “improvements”? In fact, what appears to be a series of im- 
provements in the three issues becomes a process of deterioration over a period 
of ten years. An examination of the paper showed that that used for the “first” 
issues was a rare lot used only by Richard Cotes about 1641. The thesis which 
is then argued is that not all the copies of the original issue were supplied with 
title-pages for one or other of the publishers; some were left in stock—partly 
to see how sales went, and partly because the copyright was still not entirely 
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clear and there might, in 1632, be claimants for rights over apparently derelict 
plays. Ten years later, Richard Cotes takes up these remainders and re-issues 
them, but because even then he cannot be certain of the copyright situation, he 
passes them off as part of the original stock printed by his brother in 1632. 

In addition to re-classifying the order of the issues, there is some very de- 
tailed work distinguishing—surely once and for all—the variant states within 
the different issues. 

There is, of course, little of importance to literary studies in Professor Todd’s 
essay, except that it shows that Milton’s sonnet was not first printed with “star- 
ypointed pyramid” (which then had to be corrected) but “star-ypointing,” which 
was afterwards corrupted. But apart from the fact that a mistaken supposition 
in the bibliography of Shakespeare has now been corrected (and that some pos- 
sessors of books will be mournful and some delighted), Professor Todd has, in 
his spirited essay, given a first-class demonstration of bibliographical proof. 
His detective-work is of a very high quality, and I find his conclusions entirely 
convincing. 

I. B. Cauthen, Jr. provides further guidance in the often important task of 
differentiating one from another the compositors of a printed text. He shows 
that certain extra tests, besides those laid down by E. E. Willoughby, are some- 
times needed in the First Folio and that Lear, “inconclusive” by Willoughby’s 
methods, may be shown to have been entirely set by Jaggard’s compositor “B.” 
The importance of Mr Cauthen’s study—apart from possible future aids which 
a knowledge of B’s idiosyncrasies may provide—is the warning that when a 
compositor is following a printed text, he is liable to be more influenced by 
copy-spellings than if he were following MS. In such a situation, the critic must 
note departures from the original as well as amass variant spellings. 

Richard E. Hasken takes up an hypothesis originally suggested by Pollard, 
though rejected by him, that the Folio Richard II was set up from a copy of the 
(then newly discovered) Third Quarto, partially corrected from a prompt-book, 
but also using some readings from Q5. Mr Hasken’s evidence is chiefly from 
spelling and punctuation; he claims that Q3 must have served as copy until very 
near the end of the play; reliance on Q5 begins on the equivalent of the last two 
leaves of Q3. His argument is that Jaggard’s men were using a particular copy 
of Q3—one with prompt-copy annotations—and that it was mutilated, or illegi- 
ble for some other reason, at the close; they then turned to a copy of Q5 which 
was at hand. Mr Hasker makes out his case well, and, if he is right, his theory 
will throw some light on the use of printed books as prompt-copies. 

Several other articles in the volume will be of interest to students of Shake- 
speare’s text, in particular an excellent paper by Professor D. F. Bond on the 
text of The Spectator, a paper which is a model of how bibliography may be 
allied with the traditional science of textual criticism. The problem is most 
complex: three texts, each of which is, because of authors’ revisions, in some 
measure authoritative—and two publishers. Professor Bond’s demonstration 
of the shortcoming of modern editions and the need for greater reliance on the 
first duodecimo edition will come as a surprise to many. An important incidental 
point is the exhibition of how regular—and opposed to one another—are the 
habits of lay-out and spelling in different printing-houses. 

There are several examples of the difficulties facing editors of modern 
authors which may make Renaissance scholars more content with their lot. 
Professor T. H. Johnson, for example, explains the exhausting methods he has 
had to employ in trying to establish a chronology for the works of Emily 
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Dickinson by handwriting and paper tests. (In discussing the problem of 
alternative readings, we are given a variant, unrecorded by Garrod, of one of 
Keats’s most famous lines.) 

The Studies also contains a “selective check-list” of bibliographical scholar- 
ship for 1951. 


University of Birmingham Puiuir Epwarps 


Sources of Theatrical History. By a. M. NacLER. New York: Theatre Annual, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xxiii + 611. $7.50. 

Professor A. M. Nagler of the Yale Drama Department has in his compila- 
tion and publication of Sources of Theatrical History placed students and teachers 
of theater and drama heavily in his debt. This collection of 254 different textual 
items and 98 different illustrations, ranging from the famous account in 
Plutarch of Solon’s meeting with Thespis to an excerpt from Stanislavsky’s My 
Life in Art on the Moscow Art Theatre production of Checkov’s The Three 
Sisters in 1901, is the first thesaurus of its kind in English. Nagler’s compilation 
is designed for and will serve essentially as a text in courses in theatrical 
history, but it will also serve admirably as a reference work for students of 
dramatic literature. In a sense, as his “Introduction” indicates, Sources of 
Theatrical History was made possible by and is to a major extent derived from 
the “theaterwissenschaft” programs in the German universities, which, in turn, 
developed from Professor Max Hermann’s seminar and lectures on theater 
history, begun at the University of Berlin in 1901. Professor Nagler was himself 
thoroughly trained in this German program. 

I suspect that it was in part the hard struggle which that program had to 
establish itself against the opposition of the older and entrenched professors of 
literature that causes Nagler to insist in his “Preface” and in his “Introduction” 
upon the separation of theater history from the history and the study of the 
drama. Theatergeschichte and the study of theatrical art, largely taken for 
granted in many American universities, has had and still has in the closely 
regimented curriculum of the German university an extremely difficult time in 
winning permission to operate within those confines. 

As Nagler says: “The theatre historian is expected to reconstruct, both 
vividly and accurately, the conditions under which the plays of Sophocles, 
Corneille, Calderon, Lyly, Goldoni, Hebbel, or Gorky were first performed.” 
He further suggests, at least by implication, that the researches of the theater 
historian, in addition to their historical interest and antiquarian value, have a 
practical value to the student and to the director in the interpretation of drama 
from the printed page and on the physical stage. In this venture of interpreta- 
tion, theater history, the history of the drama, and the analysis of drama are not 
separate entities that may be distinctly compartmentalized. They are parts of a 
unity, joint instruments toward one main purpose. Nagler further emphasizes 
his thesis and states the content and purpose of his anthology in the following 
passage: 


The word “stage” is used advisedly, for the documents crowded into the 
space of Sources of Theatrical History are removed from the drama as a 
form of literary expression. Here is a purely theatrical anthology from the 
Greeks to the end of the nineteenth century (just before, thanks to Appia, 
Craig, and Reinhardt, things began to look brighter in the theatre), which 
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has been assembled in the hope that a collection of primary sources will be 
a welcome tool for students of theatrical history. 


In my estimation, the welcome is assured. 

He says further that the collection “had to be confined to certain climaxes 
in the development of the various national theatres.” Any claim to completeness 
would have to embrace many such volumes. Though no two scholars in the 
field would agree exactly as to which selections to include and which to omit 
in such a volume, Nagler has exercised a judiciousness and a commendable 
conservatism in his choices. He has not hesitated to select the well-known texts 
when such were essential to illustrate the theater of the nation and the period. 
Such a choice was inevitable, for example, in the presentation of the theater of 
antiquity, as well as theaters of other periods. Yet he has included some less 
well-known selections, especially in the sections devoted to the more modern 
periods. He divides his selections into fourteen sections, as follows: I, Antiquity; 
II, The Middle Ages; III, The Golden Age of Spain; IV, Italian Renaissance; 
V, Tudor and Stuart Periods; VI, The Age of Louis XIV; VII, The Restora- 
tion Theatre; VIII, Venetian Comedy; IX, Eighteenth Century France; X, 
Eighteenth Century England; XI, Weimar Classicism; XII, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England; XIII, The American Theatre; XIV, European Naturalism. One 
could quarrel with this chronological-national method of division on the basis 
that as a plan of organization it is not an organic picture of the development 
of the theater; on the other hand, the construction of such an organic picture 
would be difficult to prepare to the satisfaction of instructors in this field, and 
probably not easily adaptable to instructional purposes. This scheme of or- 
ganization has the merit of following the outline used in most courses on the 
history of the theater and on the development of drama. It will serve to make 
the book readily adaptable to classroom use. 

The fourteen different sections vary in terms of the amount of material 
or number of selections incorporated in each. This variation is not entirely 
due to judicious selection. For example, the section on “Antiquity” is composed 
of sixteen short selections, that on the “Middle Ages” has seven, and that on 
“The Golden Age of Spain” likewise has seven; whereas the section on 
“Eighteenth Century England” has forty-five and the preceding section on 
“Eighteenth Century France” has thirty-five. The earlier sections are curtailed 
simply because of the lack of extant materials on earlier theatrical history. 
Professor Nagler laments the loss of the collection of King Juba II, King of 
Mauretania during the time of Emperor Augustus, who compiled a seventeen- 
book theatriké historia, and is thereby entitled to be called the first theater 
historian. In addition to the excerpt from Plutarch concerning the meeting of 
Thespis and Solon, such well-known passages as the anonymous biography of 
Aeschylus (“Bios Aischylou”), excerpts from Iulius Pollux’ commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, selections from Lucian of Samosata, from Quintilian, from 
Livy, from Vitruvius’ The Ten Books on Architecture, from Cicero, and others 
appear in the first section. Nagler’s judiciousness in selection appears, for 
example, in Section XI, “Weimar Classicism,” a period and a subject with 
which he is widely acquainted and in which there is a wealth of extant 
materials. Yet he realizes the right importance of this subject, its relation to 
French classicism on the one hand and to English Renaissance drama and 
theater on the other, and he limits this section of his book to ten wisely chosen 
and brief passages. 
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The sources of theatrical history are to be found not alone in printed texts; 
indeed, some of the best sources are archaeological and pictorial in nature. 
Nagler has recognized this important type of source material fittingly by the 
inclusion of 93 drawings and pictures. Again, he has not been afraid to include 
some of the well-known and often reproduced illustrations, such as the multiple 
stage set for the Valenciennes Mystére de la Passion, Ernst Fiechter’s recon- 
struction of the oldest form of the Dionysus Theatre in Athens, John C. Adams’ 
reconstruction of the Globe Theatre, Serlio’s three different scenes, Thomas 
Sharp’s reconstruction of an English Pageant Wagon, and designs by Vitruvius 
and Inigo Jones. He has included many more illustrations that appear for the 
first time in a text of this nature. His selection of illustrations once again illus- 
trates his judiciousness and also reveals a long familiarity with his subject 
matter, which he has developed over the years through his study and teaching. 

Each section of the book is supplemented with an excellent set of notes, 
which identify the course of the various excerpts and give information about 
the translation used. Moreover, each excerpt is preceded in the body of the 
text by an admirably concise historical note. These notes put together form an 
excellent, brief outline of the history of the theater. Finally, the book is con- 
cluded with an adequate index. 


Husert HEFrrner 
Stanford University 


Shakespeare in the Theatre 1702-1800: Vol. I, A Record of Performances in London 
1701-1750. By CHARLES BEECHER HOGAN. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xix + 517. 


There is always joy to be gained from a really well-made book, even when 
that book is intended, not for perusal page by page, but for reference merely: 
and Professor Hogan’s volume is very well made. He has essayed the enormous 
task of listing every known performance of Shakespeare’s plays during the eight- 
eenth century, with cast-lists and indication of nightly receipts when these are 
available. Testing of his information shows that his task has been carried out 
with meticulous and admirable accuracy, so that now, for all practical purposes, 
we need no longer go searching for such facts as we need in cumbersorne news- 
paper files and even more cumbersome collections of playbills; we have the 
double assurance that each entry has been closely checked and that all the details 
have been carefully gathered together, often from diverse sources. Furthermore, 
besides his invaluable indexes of actors and characters, Professor Hogan has 
given us much other significant and useful material, such as, for example, his 
record of playhouses between 1701 and 1750, completer, so far as I am aware, 
than any similar theatrical account. 

While the main purpose of this volume is to provide a list of ascertainable 
facts, the information presented here has considerable general interest. For the 
very first years of the century the gaps in the evidence are so many that no con- 
clusions can safely be reached (although a few odd observations may be made, 
such as that Beaumont and Fletcher were sufficiently strong rivals of Shake- 
speare to allow of an adaptation of Measure for Measure to be put before the 
public as written by “the famous Beaumont and Fletcher”); but from 1710 or 
1720 onwards a broad picture is clearly limned. The decades 1721-1730 and 1731- 
1740 saw about 600 to 700 Shakespeare performances (out of a total of nearly 
5,000), and between 1741 and 1745 came a great surge upwards of 640 (out of a 
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total of 2,202), followed by 483 (out of 1,814) between 1746-50. Professor Hogan 
would attribute this increase in performances to the influence of the cheap texts 
issued by Tonson and Walker about 1734-36; it may be so, but I should rather 
think of growing “romantic” sentiment and the influence of actors such as 
Garrick. Pride of place goes to Hamlet, with 358 performances; Macbeth (287) 
and Othello (265) are fairly close runners-up. That is perhaps what we should 
have guessed, but maybe a trifle of surprise is in our minds when we note the 
69 performances of Measure for Measure. One particularly interesting feature of 
Professor Hogan’s record is the evidence that so many of these plays could 
gather audiences even at the smallest of the “minor” theaters. Othello might 
thus have its principal success at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, but it also at- 
tracted attention at Goodman’s Fields, even at York Buildings in Villiers-street, 
at the New Wells, at Shepherds’ Market, at James-street, and at Bowling Green 
in Southwark. 

Especially significant are the facts that only three plays were not represented 
during this period and that one of these three was Antony and Cleopatra. The 
lavish praise now currently given to this drama is hardly supported by its stage 
record. A play, after all, belongs to the theater, and one of the values of Professor 
Hogan’s volume is that it shows “the relative popularity of Shakespeare’s plays” 
during this period as being, in general, “by no means dissimilar to their relative 
popularity today”; this gives justification for most of our assessments—but the 
complete eclipse of Antony might well make some of us pause before ranking it 
as among Shakespeare’s finest stage achievements. 

A.tarpyce NIcoLL 
University of Birmingham 


The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays. By 8. 1FoR EVANS. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 190. $3.00. 


“Imagery, however brilliant and original, is only one part of Shakespeare’s 
language”, writes B. Ifor Evans, “late professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of London,” referring to the earlier studies of which 
he has made use in his The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays. These begin with 
W. Whiter’s A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare (1794) and include 
Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare's Imagery, George Rylands’ Words and 
Poetry, Wolfgang Clemen’s The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery, a 
lecture by Professor Ellis-Fermor, and Wilson Knight’s studies. In his book, 
Professor Evans has, to borrow his own words, “followed through the plays, 
commenting on the problems which faced Shakespeare.” With this somewhat> 
comprehensive method, he begins with Love’s Labour's Lost and ends with 
The Tempest, tracing the growing power of the dramatist and his adaptations 
of style to characters and plays. 

He finds Shakespeare “in danger as a dramatist of being overwhelmed by 
the exuberance of his own verbal genius.” “He was always in a sort of splendid 
peril, for language so delighted him that he loved words for their own sake.” 
Then he quotes Johnson: “A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he lost the world and was content to lose it.” Surely he did not lose the world 
of Elizabeth’s day by his quibbles and to enter into the spirit of some of his 
plays we must catch in good humor the quibbles as they fly. Because he fails 
to do so Mr. Evans’ chapter on Love’s Labour's Lost might be labled “Learning’s 
Labour’s Lost” for we find pleasant discussion but not much enlightenment. 
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“Here he had wantoned with words, exercised his wit amid their ‘fopperies,’ to 
use Pater’s term,” he concludes. He might have tried his hand at explaining 
the chain-pun on “horn,” running from a horn-book to a boy’s spinning top, or 
why a horned A says “Ba.” i 

The discussion in general terms of the plays and Shakespeare’s qualities 
as an artist with words is more satisfying than the application of the principles 
to specific examples. The influence of Marlowe is not very impressively seen 
as it is demonstrated here, even though we are told that it is too obvious to be 
ignored; but we applaud as we read, “In the historical plays, even when it is 
less impressive poetically, Shakespeare’s verse is from the first a more adaptable 
dramatic medium than Marlowe ever possessed.” Yet again Mr. Evans would 
take from the master one of the qualities that made him a man of his own 
day. Speaking of his simple, realistic language in King John, he wonders “why 
once he had captured this supreme simplicity in blank verse he did not use it 
more frequently as a dramatic medium” rather than the “coloured and imaged 
language” that was always before him. It was the passion of the Elizabethans, 
as Gertrude Stein has brilliantly said, to place their words like jewels in a 
setting over against one another: they loved the colored and imaged phrases 
for the color, the sound, and the sense. 

Especially convincing is the tracing of the rural theme in the early comedies 
and histories. Its disappearance after 4 Midsummer Night's Dream marks 
“the end of a period,” and when it returns actively, as in Falstaff’s visit to Justice 
Shallow, the mood is that of “a townsman” recalling what “he has outlived.” 
It is present in the last plays but “in a new and sophisticated way.” There is an 
interesting comparison made of the language of the two parts of Henry IV. 
The opening of the historical scenes of the Second Part he finds “stiff and 
laboured.” “One seems aware of a conscious effort by Shakespeare to warm up 
the language of the historical scenes.” On the other hand, he takes issue with 
Miss Spurgeon who found “a certain deterioration of spirit” in Falstaff’s 
language, and contends that justice has seldom been done to its bold, realistic 
quality. Bold and realistic it certainly is, but it is inferior in wit and spirit to 
the language in Part Ore. 

Mr. Evans gives little notice to Shakespeare’s frequent use of the echo 
both in the repetition of words and in the parallelism of scenes in plays, such 
as the casket scenes in The Merchant of Venice, the Viola and Sebastian 
entrances in Twelfth Night, and the Benedick and Beatrice listening scenes in 
Much Ado. He mentions the dominance of the word “honour” in Part One, 
Henry IV, but not “tomorrow” in Macbeth or “nothing” in both King Lear 
and Much Ado. He misses the purpose of the repetition of the hunting and 
fishing figures in the parallel scenes in which Benedick and Beatrice are 
caught. “It is typical of the linguistic indifference shown in this play,” he says 
of the “angling of Beatrice” “that Claudio had used the same comparison.” 
He chooses a line to illustrate the “liveliness and quickness” of the wit of 
Beatrice and Benedick—“that I was duller than a great thaw”—that seems so 
to lack the quality of quickness that the emendation of “daw” for “thaw” 
seems obvious. 

Over and over again the reader with his own views on Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage will be forced to take issue with this book. How many will find (Oh, 
poppy and mandragora and all the drowsy syrups of the world!) that “very 
little that is beautiful is allowed to enter Othello,” or that Hamlet’s sermon 
against drunkenness (“a custom more honour’d in the breach than the ob- 
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servance”) is “the most sustained period in blank verse to be found in the 
plays”? Even the vigorous discussion of Troilus and Cressida is more interesting 
because it is provocative of questions rather than of the answers to them. The 
Language of Shakespeare is a pleasant book for the general reader and, of course, 
it is based on sound scholarship and a thorough familiarity with the plays. If 
the reader’s ear and judgment differ often from the author’s, perhaps the 
debates it fosters will give to the book its liveliest interest. 


James SouTHALL WILSON 
Louisiana State University 


Elizabethan Miniatures (A King Penguin). By cart winter. Penguin Books, Ltd. 1943, 
Revised and reprinted 1949, reprinted 1952. Pp. 32 + 16 pl. $.95. 


The original publication of this exquisite booklet was heralded as a valued 
addition to the none too redundant literature on the subject of miniature paint- 
ing by K. Chandler-Thompson in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
March 3, 1944. In it Mr. Carl Winter, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, England, anticipated the reawakening of interest in the heyday of 
the limner’s art occasioned by the fourth centenaries of the death of Hans Hol- 
bein the Younger (1543) and of the birth of his great English admirer Nicholas 
Hilliard (1547). The Victoria and Albert Museum’s exhibition in 1947 com- 
memorating the latter and described in Graham Reynolds’ monograph and 
catalog, “Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver,” in which our author’s assistance is 
graciously acknowledged, afforded Mr. Winter unequalled opportunity for com- 
parisons that indicated revision and has enriched the present reprinting. 

The delightful summary of the early history of miniature painting is enliv- 
ened by relevant anecdotes of this colorful period and includes brief biographies. 
Title, inscription, size, history, and references are given for each listed illus- 
tration. There are but 32 pages of text, yet fine type handsomely scaled to the 
gem-like quality of delicately detailed paintings conveys the same satisfying 
sense of completeness possessed by each of 32 works beautifully reproduced in 
color on 16 plates. 

Tuomas M. Beces 
National Collection of Fine Arts 
Smithsonian Institution 


George Chapman (1559-1634): sa vie, sa poésie, son thédtre, sa pensée. By JEAN JACQUOT. 
Paris: Société D’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1951. Pp. x + 311. 


When F. L. Schoell’s Etudes sur !Humanisme continental en Angleterre i 
la fin de la Renaissance was published in 1926, M. Emile Legouis suggested that 
this revealing account of Chapman’s immediate sources accentuated the need for 
a “portrait d’ensemble” of George Chapman and his literary associates. Since 
1926, as M. Jacquot observes, the admirable edition of Chapman’s poems by 
Phyllis B. Bartlett and some informative special studies have appeared. Now M. 
Jacquot attempts—successfully, be it said at once—to supply the desideratum 
briefly described by M. Legouis twenty-five years ago. 

More than most Elizabethans of comparable stature, George Chapman has 
been the subject of tangential and partial studies. Seldom does he hold the center 
of the stage alone. His works figure prominently in surveys of poetic diction, of 
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imagery, of theories of translation, of Elizabethan and Jacobean political litera- 
ture. The poet himself, in the role of attendant lord, moves in and out of ac- 
counts of literary coteries, such as the one postulated for Sir Walter Ralegh, or 
of the literary rivalries at the court of James I. When attention has been focused 
upon Chapman alone, it has commenly been limited to a special aspect of his 
life, his work, or his thought. All three of these topics are combined by M. 
Jacquot in a study which is at once a synthesis of an extensive bibliography, of 
new materials, and of perceptive, well-balanced criticism. 

The plan of the book is simple and workable. Part I is a biography in two 
chapters of equal length: one for Chapman’s life under Elizabeth and one for 
his life under James and for his later years. In this part M. Jacquot wrestles with 
the problem of just how much “background” material is needed for the life. 
For some readers these chapters may appear too circumstantial in their review of 
familiar events; yet most of what is included is needed for the “portrait d’en- 
semble.” Part II is an historical and critical account of the poems and plays; Part 
III is an analysis of Chapman’s thought and style. The occasional repetitions re- 
sulting from this plan are amply justified by the clarity of the presentation. M. 
Jacquot does not attempt an independent examination of the translations, al- 
though he keeps them well to the fore in considering Chapman’s style and 
thought (e.g., in the relationships which he finds between the tragedies and the 
Iliads, pp. 166-67). He excludes from his synthesis, and even from his selected 
bibliography, the speculations and conjectures of J. M. Robertson and Percy 
Allen. In a footnote to his preface, and more fully in a postscript to his bibliog- 
raphy, he explains his bibliographical rejections: “Disons une fois pour toutes 4 
ceux qui emploient les mémes méthodes critiques que Robertson ou Allen: vous 
faites perdre trop de temps aux spécialistes et vous jetez la confusion dans le 
public lettré.” 

M. Jacquot’s portrait of George Chapman avoids the extremes of uncritical 
admiration or depreciation. Chapman’s academic temper, his defensiveness, his 
ethical compromises in quest of court patronage (e.g., in his allegory defending 
the cause of Somerset in the unsavory Essex divorce scandal) are explained with- 
out elaborate extenuation. The man Chapman is described as one whose most 
constant admiration was for the heroic qualities and stoicism of the old soldier. 
In religion he was most attracted by the promise of immortality and its implica- 
tions for earthly life. The dominant influence upon his thought is Neoplatonism, 
with a modified Stoicism in a secondary role. As a tragic dramatist he found the 
conflict of spirit and matter the tragic theme par excellence, and he was more 
tough-minded than most of his contemporaries in recognizing the imperfect 
justice of this world. He considered one of the prime functions of comedy to be 
a corrective of social foibles. As a poet he cherished a doctrine of direct inspira- 
tion, and in his belief that the meaning of poetry should be hidden he often 
failed to distinguish between profundity of thought and turgidity of expression. 

Writing from the vantage point of twentieth-century criticism, M. Jacquot is 
far more sympathetic to Chapman’s insistence on the esoteric qualities of poetry 
than were the critics of an earlier day. But he keeps a clear head about the values 
of “difficulty” in poetic expression when the difficulty is largely verbal preten- 
tiousness. 


Mais s’il est dangereux de confondre la platitude et la transparence, 

il ne l’est pas moins de faire de |’obscurité un principe, et d’imiter certains 
. . . , 4i° ae ’ , 

animaux marins qui s’enveloppent délibérément d’un nuage d’encre; surtout 
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lorsque, comme Chapman, on a peine A éviter la confusion dans |’expression 
de pensées difficiles. L’orgueil solitaire, le sentiment d’étre incompris, le 
mépris de la foule ignorante l’ont encouragé dans cette voie. (P. 238) 


The comparisons of the images of Chapman with those of Donne are discrimi- 
nating and lead to the kind of judicious conclusion which is characteristic of M. 
Jacquot’s study. 


Pousser plus loin la comparaison serait fastidieux. Les mérites de Donne 
et de Chapman ne sont pas seulement inégaux, ils sont d’ordre différent. 
Mais ils ont en commun un certain tour d’imagination et sont tous deux 
fort préoccupés par les problémes que pose la dualité de notre nature. 
(P. 254) 


These bald summaries and brief quotations can do little more than indicate 
the scope, the method, and some of the conclusions of the book. In the course of 
his critical and historical appraisal, M. Jacquot has made some interesting addi- 
tions to the already large store of Chapman’s known literary borrowings (e.g., 
Pp. 14, 70, 73-74). What he took, however, Chapman sometimes made his own, 
especially in his poems, by fresh moralizing on the text. 

There are in the course of the work occasional lapses in bibliography or 
method: a note supporting a brief comment on Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes (p. 
209) lists no reference of later date than 1923; a discussion of the allegorical in- 
terpretation of myths (pp. 238-39) includes a citation of Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning, but not of his Wisdom of the Ancients. In pursuing Chapman's 
thought in the plays, M. Jacquot may at times give inadequate attention to 
dramatic character and situation; most often he is alert to the difficulties of trac- 
ing an author’s thought in dramatic expression. Although he finds a closer har- 
mony of persons and ideas in the Ralegh circle than the facts may warrant, his 
conclusions about these interrelationships are by no means extravagant. 

But the faults of this study are incidental, the excellences pervasive. M. 
Jacquot has mastered a difficult subject, and in the skillful communication of his 
mastery he has made a valuable contribution to Elizabethan studies. 


Pomona College Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


Shakespeare (Hutchinson’s University Library). By GEorcE 1AN puTHIE. London: Hutchin- 
son House, 1951. Pp. 203. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Duthie’s book is mostly about what other people have written on Shake- 
speare. There is comparatively little of Dr. Duthie in it. He quotes a large num- 
ber of scholars, some very good, some equally bad. As to its subject matter, the 
book is in effect a series of essays on the idea of order in Shakespeare. Dr. Duthie 
does not disclose that Shakespeare was particularly interested in many other 
ideas, nor does he discuss Shakespeare’s art at any length. He ignores the Poems 
and the Sonnets. 

It is difficult at times to see what readers Dr. Duthie has in mind. Scholars 
require the citation of sources to be thorough, and here Dr. Duthie occasionally 
lets them down. He tells us for instance that Miss Fleisher and Professor 
Mueschke have advanced a theory that Twelfth Night is “a very Jonsonian play” 
(p. 76). He backs up this theory by quotations from Professor O. J. Campbell’s 
Shakespeare's Satire. But if “the literature of the subject” is to be quoted, credit 
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must go where it is due. The Fleisher-Mueschke-Campbell theory had been 
anticipated years before they wrote by Dr. Mina Kerr in The Influence of Ben 
Jonson on English Comedy 1598-1642 (University of Pennsylvania, 1912). Dr. 
Duthie would have done well to quote Dr. Mina Kerr’s sensible summing of: 
“Shakespeare, however, was affected only superficially, for he divined at once 
that such a method might serve occasionally as a foil for truer art, but was, in no 
wise, to be universally applied” (pp. 120-121). 

Twelfth Night of course is not “very Jonsonian,” on the contrary it is very 
Shakespearian. Dr. Duthie speaks of Malvolio as Jonsonian; he ought to have 
demonstrated how Shakespearian he is. In a number of plays Shakespeare places 
one character in opposition to the whole of the community in which he lives, as 
in the case of Richard III, or of Falstaff against feudalism, or of Shylock against 
Venice. Malvolio is another Shylock, he lives by the letter of the law and he is 
blind to the light. He cannot sing or dance or drink or laugh, above all, he can- 
not love. He is the only coarse man in a society of people who love exquisitely. 
His image of life with Olivia gives him away: “... having come from a day-bed, 
where I have left Olivia sleeping.” 

Shakespeare carries out the comparison between Malvolio and the other 
characters to the very end. His final contrast is with Sir Toby. Dr. Duthie says, 
“Our last impression of Sir Toby is of a distinctly disreputable and down-at-heel 
rascal” (p. 79). It is possible, however, to see in the last words that Sir Toby 
speaks a hint that he is a fine gentleman. Drunk he may be, but lamed as he is 
from his beating, he accepts his punishment as his own fault and he refuses to 
say who has done it. At any rate actors sometimes play the part that way. Mal- 
volio, on the other hand, goes off the stage, screaming, “I'll be revenged on the 
whole pack of you.” Malvolio, unlike Sir Toby, but like Shylock, is the character 
who can never forgive, and that is Shakespeare’s strongest condemnation of any 
man. Both the conception of Malvolio and the careful technique by which he is 
opposed at all points to the different members ofthe society in which he lives is 
thoroughly Shakespearian. It was a technique that Shakespeare had practiced 
before Jonson had written a word. 

If Dr. Duthie had read the right books, he might have discovered that 
Twelfth Night is, with The Tempest, the supreme example of poetic comedy. 
As T. S. Eliot has pointed out, its construction is perfect. Twelfth Night is all 
the more wonderful because the whole is so much greater than the sum of its 
parts. Measured by The Tempest, it has little great poetry. A large portion of it, 
indeed, is written in light prose. And yet as a whole it is a very great poem. It 
is so much of a poem that it appears to bring us nearer to the way Shakespeare 
experienced life than any of his early or middle comedies. Nothing could be less 
Jonsonian or more exquisitely Shakespearian than Twelfth Night. 

To interpret Elizabethan literature aright, one must have a double dose of 
subtlety. The Elizabethans delighted in paradox and irony; they were, if any- 
thing, over subtle. The chief fault of Dr. Duthie’s book is that it shows little 
comprehension of Shakespeare’s irony. Dr. Duthie reads Hamlet and Othello 
straight. Thus in dealing with Stoll’s theories about Othello, he suggests there 
are no contradictions in Othello’s character. Othello, he leads us to believe, is the 
same man all the way through. Dr. Duthie irons the play out flat. He has not 
read the books that demonstrate that contrast and polarity are the main prin- 
ciples of Shakespeare’s characterization and that they result in a bitter tragic 
irony. The most tragic thing about Shakespeare’s heroes is not that they are 
killed but that life brings them or forces them to act against the best in them- 
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selves. The great soldier Antony turns tail in the middle of the battle; Corio- 
lanus, who hates a promise-breaker, becomes a traitor, and in the same way 
Othello loses his superb serenity of soul. To deny that Othello ever possessed this 
serenity is to be blind to the fundamental irony of Shakespeare’s work. 

The chapter on the “Order-Disorder Antithesis” brings a number of fine per- 
ceptions. Both in this chapter and elsewhere Dr. Duthie exploits the idea of 
order in Shakespeare and so he produces illuminating criticism. But here again 
he is too one-sided and too positive. He tends to reduce Shakespearian tragedy 
to a cut-and-dried formula. There is what he calls an “order-structure.” But he 
does not make clear how intensely Shakespeare was preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of disorder. Bradley deals with this problem of order and disorder too and 
the concluding pages of the first chapter of Shakespearian Tragedy might have 
helped Dr. Duthie to see how Shakespeare’s mind was working. Bradley speaks 
of tragedy as a “painful mystery.” One would not gather from Dr. Duthie that 
tragedy was particularly painful or mysterious. Indeed for him Coriolanus is a 
“humour-character,” a description which completely eliminates from the fall 
and destruction of this great man both mystery and pain. 

Dr. Duthie’s book will be helpful to the undergraduate by introducing him 
to a number of typical books on Shakespeare. However it will not serve as an 
introduction to Shakespearian scholarship as a whole. The young student will 
not learn much about the conflicts that divide Shakespearian scholars. On the 
other hand, Dr. Duthie now and again makes pertinent observations and he can 
argue acutely but he offers nothing substantial of his own. The book would 
have been better if he had read more widely as well as more wisely and if he had 
digested his reading more thoroughly. As often as not the “literature of the sub- 
ject” has instead of leading him into the plays seduced him away from them. 
Dr. Duthie would have made his work ever so much more valuable if he had 
relied on his great native ability to give us his real and intimate experience of 
Shakespeare. 

Herewarp T. Price 
University of San Francisco 


The Shakespeare Country, including The Peak and The Cotswolds. Photographed by 
ALFRED FURNESS. Introduction by H. J. MASSINGHAM. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. xvi + go. 


This is the third volume of photographs by Alfred Furness published in the 
series “Immortal Britain.” It is a handsome volume, well worth the tourist’s 
money, for there are ninety pages, each one bearing a large photograph of some 
pleasant and unforgettable scene. There is a brief, but authoritative, introduction 
by H. J. Massingham. No one is better qualified to write about Warwickshire 
and the Cotswolds, and Mr. Furness was wise in seeking such a collaborator. 

The photographs are excellent, and almost all of obvious choice. Stratford has 
been so much photographed that it is difficult to achieve any fresh viewpoint 
that gives the necessary information. It is all there, the Birthplace, Harvard 
House, Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, the Memorial Theatre, etc. There are some 
very good “shots” of the Shakespearian statues, particularly “Hamlet” and “Fal- 
staff.” One feels that here Mr. Furness has scope for his creative ability, and is 
enjoying himself. What, after all, can a photographer do with Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage, except forget to take it. 

The White Window, Chipping Campden, is a charming study in textures 
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and an unusual choice; so is the Pastoral, Compton Wynyates. There are some 
uninteresting photographs of Dovedale, born of too much nondescript foliage 
and rockery set out in strong sunlight. The architectural studies are better. 
There are two excellent general views of Matlock, «vith, oh dear! such a dull one 
of High Tor. It might be any outcrop’of rock, anywhere in England. 

But this book is, after all, a record and a reminder for the traveller of those 
things he is most likely to have seen, and as such it is completely successful. 

One’s curiosity is aroused, and perhaps one is a little annoyed, by the young 
lady who scurries across so many of the pictures, as if anxious to get away out of 
this one and into the next. She pauses briefly at the gate where Shakespeare was 
supposed to have been caught deer-stealing. She seems to be somewhat athletic, 
for we see her negotiating with obvious difficulty the stepping stones at Dove- 
dale. She probably shares the Englishman’s love of cricket, for we think we see 
her watching a cricket match at Bakewell. Away she goes across the bridge at 
Alport, and later she is seen in the woods at Kenilworth. 

Photographic property, perhaps, but we see too much of her. 


Waveney R. N. Payne 
The Shakespeare Memorial Library 


Birmingham 
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Queries and “Notes 


MACBETH’S “CREAM-FAC’D LOONE” 


Weston Bascock 


In Macbeth (V. iii. 11)? a word is used that is of unusual interest, not only as 
giving point to a passage of Shakespearian subtlety and some insight into Shake- 
speare’s mental processes, but as being probably the earliest printed record of the 
word in the sense in which it is used. The word of this philological interest is 
loon. 

When a servant brings to Macbeth news of the approach of the English force 
under Malcolm, Macbeth flares out at him as follows: 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

Serv. There is ten thousand— 

Macb. Geese, villain? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 

Serv. The English force, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence. 


Always, so far as I have been’ able to discover, the word Joon is glossed as 
meaning “worthless fellow”—or some other paraphrase of the definition in the 
N.E.D. The word did, of course, bear that meaning when Shakespeare wrote: 
he used it elsewhere, Othello IL.iii.g5 and Pericles IV.vi.19. But in each of those 
passages the word is spelled “lowne”; in Macbeth it is spelled “loone.” 

What makes Joone interesting is its association with “goose look” and the 
reinforcing “geese.” Must we not suspect that here is an equivoque on the name 
of the aquatic bird of the grebe family known as “loon”? If this meaning of the 
word was in Shakespeare’s mind as well as the other meaning, it gives an added 
vividness to the picture of the increasing pallor of the frightened servant by 
suggesting the contrast between the clean whiteness of a loon’s breast and the 
grayer white of a goose. And in addition it is an earlier use of the word than 
that recorded by the N.E.D. 

Under the entry “Loon?” the N.E.D has the definitions and the quotations 
that follow: 

A name for certain aquatic birds. 
1. Any bird of the genus Colymbus, esp. the Great 
Northern Diver (C. glacialis), remarkable for its 
_ loud cry. 
1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 34 The Loone is 
an ill-shap’d thing like a Cormorant. 


1 The lineation is that of the one-volume Student’s Cambridge Edition edited by W. A. Neilson. 
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The N.E.D. says also that Joon apparently is an alteration from loom, per- 
haps by assimilation to the substantive Joon meaning worthless fellow. The basis 
for this assumed alteration is, so far as the N.E.D. gives a hint, found in quota- 
tions from Willughby’s Ornithology, dated 1678. Under Loon, second mean- 


ing, appears 
1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 339 The greater Loon or Arsfoot. Ibid. 
340 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dobchick, or small Doucker, or Arsfoot. 


Under “Loom sb.”” is this: 


1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 343 It is common among the Norwegians 
and Islanders, who in their own Country Language call it Lumme. 


The word is defined as “a name given in northern seas to species of the Guille- 
mot and the Diver,” and a reference is given to Loon?. 
In attempting to trace the word further I find in the N.E.D. the following 
entry: 

tLoune, v. Obs. [Echoic; cf. looning s.v. Loon?] intr. 

To utter the cry of the crane. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbysw. in Wright Voc. 152/3 

Le bouf mugist (lowes), la grwe (crane) growle (lounet). 


Now, when we take into consideration the zoological confusion of our fore- 
fathers, the facts that Joone is recorded as the name of an aquatic bird in 1634, 
forty-four years before Jumme is so used in print, and that Joune was used for 
the crying of an aquatic bird as early as the 14th century create a presumption, 
I believe, that Joon was earlier than loom and that the word had been in the 
spoken language as the name of the aquatic birds, among others probably, that 
we now know as loons. 

The editors of the N.E.D. may have recognized this possibility, but, in lack 
of definite proof, have refrained from making an assertion. Under loune they 
refer to the verb Joon. On turning to that verb I find that the N.E.D. records 
Thoreau as having used Jooning as a nonce-word in his Maine Woods, 1857 [sic; 
although the date of publication is always given elsewhere as 1864]. Here is the 
quotation: “This of the loon—I do not mean its laugh, but its looning—is a 
long-drawn call, as it were, singularly human to my ear.” 

Some ten (or three) years previously, however, Thoreau had used the word 
in Walden? After trying to describe the “howl” of a loon he had been pursuing, 
Thoreau writes: “This was his looning,—perhaps the wildest sound that is ever 
heard here, making the woods ring far and wide.” 

Those two quotations do not sound as if Thoreau were coining the word; 
especially the quotation from Maine Woods suggests that he was using a word 
he knew would be familiar to his readers. May not the word have been passed 
down through the centuries in the vernacular, though unrecorded in the litera- 
ture? 

I may find support for my assumption that Shakespeare was punning in his 
use here of Loone: in his lecture on Richard II Coleridge makes reference® in 
somewhat vague terms to the passage in Macbeth. He says: 


2 Book League of America ed., 1929; p. 266. 
3 Coleridge's Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare Etc., Everyman ed., p. 116. 
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Yes! on a death-bed there is a feeling which may make all things 
appear but as puns and equivocations. And a passion there is that carries 
off its own excess by plays on words as naturally, and, therefore, as appro- 
priately to drama, as by gesticulations, looks, or tones. This belongs to 
human nature as such, independently of associations and habits from any 
particular rank of life or mode of employment; and in this consists [sic] 
Shakespeare’s vulgarisms, as in Macbeth’s— 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! &c. 


This is (to equivocate on Dante’s words) in truth the nodile volgare 
eloquenza. 


But the pun is the least interesting: element in Shakespeare’s use of Joon. 
More interesting are what it adds to the vivid and progressive picture of white- 
ness and what it tells of the working of Shakespeare’s mind. 

At first the young servant is cream-faced; then, under the blast of Macbeth’s 
wrath, the blood recedes from his face, leaving it the pure but fresh white of a 
loon’s breast. With “goose-look” the audience sees his face turn to the grayish 
white of a goose; and next with “lily-liver’d” asssume the translucent dead- 
whiteness of mortal fear. Then come the words patch and linen. Surely Shake- 
speare was visualizing the blank whiteness of a linen patch: not solely was the 
meaning “fool” in his mind, no matter what the derivation, whether from the 
name of Cardinal Wolsey’s jester or the Italian pazzo. 

But the culmination is in what Coleridge may have called a vulgarism— 
“whey-face.” One who has seen whey—the watery serum of milk after the solids, 
the cream, have been separated out—will instantly recognize the accuracy of the 
word to describe the color of a face from which the living blood has been 
drained. 

So at least the lines picture the scene to one reader. Yet that does not exhaust 
the interest of the passage. The real question about it is “Why did Shakespeare 
so write it?” If Shakespeare were the mere playwright concerned primarily if 
not solely with box-office success, as some recent schools have labelled him, why 
did he go to the trouble, the almost meticulous pains, to picture the face of this 
servant, whose real face, that of the actor, the audience would see, and which 
would not, could not, go through these changes of color? 

Here in this passage of vivid description we can, I believe, see Shakespeare at 
his desk. 

Before him—in his mind’s eye, Horatio—stand Macbeth, the attendants, and 
the Doctor, the physician who had been summoned by the waiting-gentlewoman 
to watch with her the sleepwalking of Lady Macbeth. To Macbeth enters a 
young and frightened servant. His obvious fright, counsellor to fear, makes 
Macbeth flare out at him. Now Shakespeare’s creative and associative mind 
takes charge. Let us try to follow it. 

Shakespeare is absorbed in the writing of a tragedy every scene of which, ex- 
cept one, is shot through with the blackness of night, sin, and overturned nature 
and with the red of blood. Now to those ideas have been added the sickness of 
sin and the fear of death. Shakespeare has just pictured for us the mind diseased 
of the unhappy Lady; he has, two scenes previously, told how the sainted king 
of England cured his strangely-visited subjects by his holy power; and in the 
scene just before this he has led the revolting thanes toward Malcolm armed in 
their determination to pour out each drop of their blood in their country’s purg- 
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ing. Now, his mind full of the idea of sickness, real and figurative, he is about 
to picture the despair of the heartsick Macbeth. 

Before the black despair of Macbeth appears the white freshness of the 
servant. Satan was black; the loon, a goose-like bird, is black above and white 
beneath: so, “The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon.” That tumbles 
onto the paper. Then Shakespeare’s goose-quill, guided solely by his associations, 
with no concern for the needs of stagecraft nor restrained by the impossibility of 
the actor’s making his face follow the changes, scratches down the other lines. 
The servant shakes with agued fear as he stands before his bloody-minded 
master, whose wrath drains the blood from his creamy cheeks. His increasing 
pallor to Shakespeare’s mental eye resembles that of death—first the translucent 
pallor of the lily, then the blank whiteness of linen. “Death of thy soul!”—back 
go the associations now to devil and damn—and goose.‘ 

To his master’s question, “What soldiers, whey-face?” the servant perforce 
replies: “The English force, so please you.” Then Macbeth reemphasizes the 
dead-sick face: “Take thy face hence”—and, in a return to the stimulating asso- 
ciation, begins his pity-stirring soliloquy, “I am sick at heart—.” 

So there, thanks to the pouring out of long associations in the mind of the 
greatest poet and dramatist of them all, stand before the audience the black- 
browed Macbeth and the pale and trembling boy, vivid and real no matter what 
the failure of the actor on the Globe stage or now. 

Should we insist that in Shakespeare’s mind was only the meaning “worth- 
less fellow” for Joon, and only of “fool” for patch, Shakepeare’s associations are 
twice broken. But how smoothly and unbrokenly run his ideas and his descrip- 
tion of varying whiteness if, accepting the equivoque, we are willing to follow 
his mind and his racing quill. 

The best remembered remark about Shakespeare’s manner of writing is 
that of his fellow actors, Heminge and Condell. They tell us that “his hand and 
his mind went together: And what he thought, he uttered with that easinesse, 
that we have from him scarce a blot in his papers.” If they spoke truth, must we 
not accept his “easinesse” of expression—the rush of eager associations—as a clue 
to understanding? 

Though careful Ben Jonson may have wished that Shakespeare had “blotted 
a thousand” of those easy-flowing lines, and some may have contained what 
Coleridge thought vulgarisms, that clue of associations will lead us to the heart 
of many a textual mystery. 


Purdue University 


POLITICAL DOCTRINE IN MACBETH 
Irvinc RiBNER 
That Macbeth was written specifically for a performance at court before 


King James I cannot be doubted in the light of the voluminous evidence offered 
in Mr. Henry N. Paul’s recent volume, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 


4 The association with goose here is through soul, for the giblets of geese, and other fowls, 
were, by the Elizabethans, called the soul. 
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1950). Mr. Paul has shown, among other things, that many of the themes of 
the play coincide with the king’s own ideas and interests. There is, however, an 
implicit assumption, both in Mr. Paul’s book and in the article by Professor 
Lily B. Campbell in the October 1951 issue of Shakespeare Quarterly,’ which I 
do not believe is fair to the dramatist, and which I doubt that many of his 
readers will accept. It is that in dealing with the crucial moral and political 
issues in the play—issues with which he had been concerned throughout his 
career as a dramatist—Shakespeare consulted not his own mind and feelings, 
but rather consulted the writings or known views of King James and framed his 
doctrine to accord with what he knew to be his king’s predilections. I do not be- 
lieve that Shakespeare was interested, as Professor Campbell writes, in “ex- 
pounding the pet political ideas of Shakespeare’s king” (p. 286). We must recog- 
nize that what ideas Shakespeare expresses, political or otherwise, and in Mac- 
beth or elsewhere, are his own ideas; whether or not they agree with his king’s 
is entirely incidental. Political doctrine, moreover, was an extremely dangerous 
subject for Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and we cannot expect to find 
openly and clearly expressed in the plays of the period any political ideas which 
vary sharply from the doctrines espoused by the crown. Dramatists with radical 
political views knew enough not to proclaim them boldly in their plays. From 
their silence on certain issues, however, we may often derive much insight into 
their beliefs. 

There are few who would today doubt that Shakespeare’s was one of the pro- 
foundest and most independent minds of his age. That type of historical scholar- 
ship which would limit his speculations to the commonplace of his age has been 
a perversion of historical scholarship, and it has provoked the attack which has 
been unfairly leveled against historical investigation as a whole. There is no 
reason to assume that what political doctrine we may find in the Basilikon 
Doron or True Lawe of Free Monarchies of King James will necessarily be 
found also in Macbeth. That play, as Tillyard has emphasized,” is the culminat- 
ing expression of Shakespeare’s own political philosophy, and the doctrine it ex- 
presses is the fruit of the dramatist’s long political speculation, developed 
through the course of his English history plays and his first Roman tragedy. 

The great political concern of Shakespeare’s life, of course, was with the 
qualities which make for ideal kingship, and these he expresses in Macbeth in 
his list of the “king-becoming graces”: 


. « « justice, verity, temp’rance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude.® 


Professor Campbell recognizes that Shakespeare’s purpose is to describe the 
ideal king, to differentiate between king and tyrant, and to emphasize the peace 
and internal unity which should accompany the reign of a good monarch, 
themes which we find throughout his history plays. But she would argue further 
that Shakespeare in Macbeth repeats the traditional Tudor doctrine that even a 
bad king must be obeyed if his claim to the title is just and lawful, and as evi- 

1 “Political Ideas in Macbeth, IV. iii,” 281-286. 

2 Shakespeare's History Plays (New York, 1947), pp. 315-318. 


3IV. iii, 92-94. I use The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, ed. G. L. Kittredge 
(Boston, 1936). 
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dence she offers the doctrine in the writings of King James. This idea appears 
not only in the works of James; it is probably the most common and most fre- 
quently expressed of all Elizabethan political ideas. We find it in Tyndale, 
Gardiner, Cranmer, Bilson, Cheke, Jewel, and as late as 1680 in the Patriarcha of 
Robert Filmer. It was a doctrine which Shakespeare could not deny; to have 
done so would have been treason. Although we do find it in some of his plays, 
particularly his earlier ones, we never find it as clearly and explicitly stated as 
we find it in Cambises, Gorboduc or The ‘Maid’s Tragedy. It is not emphasized 
in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian history plays.° It is not in Richard III, where, in 
spite of his crimes, Richard’s lineal right to the throne is certainly better than 
that of Henry of Richmond. And it is not in Macbeth. In that play, which repre- 
sents the final evolution of Shakespeare’s political philosophy, Shakespeare, if 
anything, comes as close to denying the Tudor doctrine that obedience is due to 
a bad king as he was ever to come. 

When Malcolm has described himself as lacking all “king-becoming graces,” 
as one who will, if king, “uproar the universal peace, confound all unity on 
earth,” he asks: 


If such a one be fit to govern, speak. 
I am as I have spoken. (IV. iii. 101-102) 


And Macduff replies: 


Fit to govern? 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scept’red, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen that bore thee, 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she liv’d. Fare thee well! 
These evils thou reneat’st upon thyself 
Have banish’d me fi »m Scotland. O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! (IV. iii. 102-114) 


I cannot agree with Professor Campbell that there is in this speech, either direct 
or implied, the statement that an evil king must be obeyed; Shakespeare does 
not commit himself on the issue. Macduff says that Malcolm is not fit to govern, 
not even fit to live. He laments the fate of his country, which, in its lawful 
claimant to the throne, has a man unfit to govern. 

Perhaps most significant, Macduff refuses to serve Malcolm, to help him 
regain the kingdom to which he is lawful heir. While a usurper is on the 
throne, Malcolm is, in the eyes of God, the actual king of Scotland, and he 
retains all the rights and prerogatives of that office, which certainly include the 
loyalty and support of all true subjects. This is a point which Professor Camp- 


4See J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1928), 
pp. 125-184. 

5 See my paper, “The Political Problem in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian Tetralogy,” SP, XLIX 
(1952), 171-184. 
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bell made some two decades ago in an important study of Elizabethan theories 
of revenge. Shakespeare, she says, justifies Hamlet’s revenge because, although 
a usurper is on the throne, Hamlet remains the lawful king of Denmark: 
“He is completely justified, uot as the private avenger, but as the lawful king 
and the accepted defender of the people, the minister of justice.”* Although we 
may question Hamlet’s claim to the throne of Denmark, since Claudius, in spite 
of his crime, had been elected to the position according to the established laws 
of the realm, the principle which Professor Campbell states is nevertheless valid, 
and we certainly cannot question Malcolm’s right to the throne of Scotland 
or the duty of Macduff, as a loyal subject, to obey and serve him. Yet Macduff 
bids him farewell. He will not lend him his support, no matter how rightful 
his title. Instead, he offers to exile himself from his beloved Scotland, since 
neither its usurping ruler nor its actual king in the eyes of God is worthy of 
his allegiance. This is certainly not orthodox Tudor doctrine which held that, 
“although he [the king] be the greatest tyrant in the world, yet is he unto 
thee a great benefit of God, and a thing wherefore thou oughtest to thank God 
highly.”? 

In Macduff’s very taking it upon himself to decide whether Malcolm 
would be a good or bad king, there is an unorthodoxy which would at once 
be apparent to an audience accustomed to hearing the 1571 homily, Against 
Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion, where it is held, “for first what a perilous 
thing it were to commit unto subjects the judgement, which prince is wise and 
godly and his government good, and which is otherwise, as though the foot must 
judge the head.”*® The same idea had been earlier expressed by John Cheke in 
his Hurt of Sedition (1549).° Tudor doctrine held unequivocally that no subject 
had the right to judge his king, and certainly not to refuse to serve him on the 
basis of his judgment. Yet that is precisely what Macduff does. That Shake- 
speare believed in the importance of legal title to a throne, we have no reason 
to doubt, but I cannot see that he says anything about the obedience due to 
an evil ruler. 

We must thus conclude that although Shakespeare did not hesitate to 
flatter King James by repeating the monarch’s own pet ideas, he did so only 
when they did not conflict with his own convictions. He, moreover, never 
expressed ideas which were treasonable, and he certainly would not do so in a 
play designed for performance before his sovereign. But there is no evidence 
in Macbeth that he accepted without reservation the Tudor doctrines of divine 
right and passive obedience to tyranny. What evidence there is is all to the 
contrary. 


Queens College 


6 “Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England,” SP, XXVIII (1931), 293. 

T William Tyndale, The Obedience of a Christian Man (1528), ed. Richard Lovett (London, 
1885), p.93. 

8In John Griffiths (ed.), The Two books of Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches 
(Oxford, 1859), p. 555. 

81 use the edition of London, 1641, pp. 43-44. 
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“RICHARD DU CHAMP” IN CYMBELINE 


Rosert J. Kane 


“What’s in a name?” Juliet cynically inquires—in a play where Mercutio, 
more sensitive to the niceties of nomenclature, calls Tybalt “rat-catcher” and 
“prince of cats.” In Cymbeline the significance of two names is explicitly 
glossed. Thus the Soothsayer interprets part of Jove’s oracle: 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp. 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. (V. v. 443-445) 


And when the disguised Imogen, found weeping over the headless body of her 
alleged master, informs the Roman general Lucius that her name is Fidele, he 
too waxes etymological: 


Thou dost approve thyself the very same: 
Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy name. (IV. ii. 380-381) 


But just before this (in line 377) Imogen told Lucius another fib. He had asked 
the name of her dead master. Did she hesitate a little before replying, “Richard 
du Champ”? Lucius, an officer in the service of the Emperor Augustus, accepted 
this untimely bit of French without comment. We, some two millennia later, 
might well give it more careful scrutiny. 

Since the name is not in Shakespeare’s sources (Holinshed and Boccaccio), 
he may have anticipated Imogen by inventing it himself. Or was it a matter 
of pure invention? I wish to suggest the possibility of translation: Richard du 
Champ, Anglice Richard Field. Shakespeare had good reason to remember 
this latter name, for it belonged to a Stratford contemporary (born 1561) who 
was destined to become a highly successful London printer. From his press 
appeared Venus and Adonis (1593) and The Rape of Lucrece (1594). There 
was good reason also for Shakespeare to associate him with things French. Field 
came to London in 1579 to serve an apprenticeship in the shop of the French 
Huguenot printer Thomas Vautrollier, whose widow he was to marry some 
eight years later. She too was French. At the turn of the century the Fields 
were neighbors of the Mountjoys, a French Huguenot family with whom 
Shakespeare was living in 1604. 

Field printed several books in French, but in none of those whose imprints 
I have been able to trace is his name translated (STC 4502, 7358, 15449, 15451)- 
In the imprints of his Spanish books, however, his name regularly appears as 
“R. del Campo” (STC 24580) or “Ricardo del Campo” (STC 2959, 4426, 


19741). 


Ohio State University 
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HAMLET AND HARDY 


Freperick L. Gwynn 


Thomas Hardy’s saturation in Shakespeare’s plays is well known, and two 
dozen of his references to Hamlet are fairly well documented.’ But his use of 
the Closet Scene as partial source for the bitter accusation by Clym Yeobright 
of his wife Eustacia, in Bk. V, Ch. III of The Return of the Native, has escaped 
attention. One hopes that this is because Miss Anderson has showed conclu- 
sively? how much of the actual phrasing in this scene Hardy adapted from 
Brachiano’s confrontation of Vittoria in Webster’s The White Devil (IV. ii). 
Despite the Websterian undercurrent in Hardy’s dialogue, however, there are 
a number of items that plainly owe to the novelist’s close acquaintance with 
Hamlet. 

Shakespeare’s scene takes place in Gertrude’s “closet” (III. iii. 27) and 
Hardy’s in Eustacia’s “bedroom” (p. 403).* Eustacia is doing her hair before 
a “glass” (pp. 403, 404), even as Gertrude’s mirror can be posited—and often is, 
in actual performance—to give point to Hamlet’s threat (III. iv. 19-20) of hold- 
ing up a “glass / Where you may see the inmost part of you.” Hamlet’s first 
speech to the Queen is “Now, mother, what’s the matter?” (8), and Clym’s 
first speech to his wife is “You know what is the matter” (p. 404). Where 
Gertrude asks Hamlet “What wilt thou do?” (21), Eustacia asks her husband 
“What are you going to do?” (p. 405). Clym says (p. 406) to Eustacia, “as if 
under a sudden change of purpose,” that he will not kill her, since “That would 
be making a martyr of you, and sending you to where she [my mother] is”— 
just as Hamlet had suddenly decided not to kill Claudius, and for the same 
reason (III. iii. 76-78) : 


A villain kills my father; and for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 


Finally, Hamlet’s impassioned exhortation to Gertrude to recall the very face 


of her dead husband (III. iv. 53 ff.)— 


Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was seated on this boow— 


is duplicated in Clym’s command to Eustacia (p. 408) to recall the face of his 
dead mother: “Call her to mind—think of her—what goodness there was in 
her: it showed in every line of her face.” Indeed, the phrase “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” turns up later in the novel (p. 473), adapted to describe the reputa- 


1 Carl J. Weber, “Hardy’s Debt to Shakespeare,” Hardy of Wessex (1940), pp. 246-257. This 
incorporates Weber’s earlier findings published in SAB, IX (Apr., July, 1934), 91-97, 162-163. 

2 Maria Lee Anderson, “Hardy’s Debt to Webster in The Return of the Native,” MLN, LIV 
(Nov. 1939), 497-501. H. C. Duffin’s citation (Thomas Hardy, Manchester, 1921, pp. 111-112) of 
comparable scenes in Othello (IV, ii) and The Maid’s Tragedy (IV, i) applies only to the general 
situation of outraged man vs. suspected woman. 

3 References are to the 1905 edition (New York and London, Harper), vol. II. 
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tion of the drowned Eustacia and Wildeve: “the original reality bore but 2 
slight resemblance to the counterfeit presentation by surrounding tongues.” 

All this does not make a Hamlet of Clym Yeobright, but it helps to sub- 
stantiate the relationship between Shakespeare and the sincerest of his admirers 
among novelists. 


The Pennsylvania State College 

















Correspondence 


HAMLET AND IN PARADISUM 


It has been brought to my attention that the following passage occurs in Hamlet 
Without Tears (Dubuque, 1946), page 99: 


Horatio’s line, “And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest,” is the theological 
equivalent of the fairy-tale flourish, “And they lived happily ever afterwards.” 
That it is in the great medieval tradition is evinced by the Divine Comedy, which 
represents the angels as singing an entrancing melody whenever a soul wings its 
way from the Mount of Purgatory to Heaven, and also by the morality play, 
Everyman, which closes on this note: 


Now hath he made ending; 

Methinketh that I hear angels sing 

And make great joy and melody, 

Where Everyman’s soul received shall be. 


All three literary works, in representing the angelic choirs as convoying the soul 
to Heaven, echo the Church’s prayer in the burial service—In Paradisum deducant 
te angeli. 


This, of course, corrects my statement (SQ, III, 279): “No commentator seems to have noted 
the similarity between this antiphon and Hamlet V. ii. 370-371.” 


St. Mary’s High School, Waltham, Massachusetts BroTHER BALpwin Peter, F.S.C. 


OTHELLO’S RACIAL IDENTITY 


Professor Philip Butcher’s article (SQ, III, 243-247) with this title is a splendid resume 
of what the scholars have been saying for many years. Permit me to direct several queries. 

First, is it possible to admit, I ask humbly, that Shakespeare did not make Othello 
clearly negroid because Shakespeare did not know whether Othello was negroid or not? 
It is indisputable that Shakespeare’s knowledge of geography (and foreigners) was vague. 

Please indulge me in the truism that what is obvious in a play as one sees it performed 
is to be accepted as the true meaning of the play. Whatever needs to be argued about in the 
study (cabinet de travail) is too vague to be theatrical. 

Obviously, by reference, Othello was dark of skin and outlandish in behavior in order 
to indicate to the Elizabethan playgoer that he was not a true Westerner. It is not important 
whether he happened to be full-blooded or part-blooded Arab, Moor, Negro, Blackamoor, 
or whatever. Those are just names. But it is definitely important that he was not of 
Desdemona’s world and, therefore, was questionable as a son-in-law from the viewpoint of 
Brabantio. 

Brabantio’s negative reaction to Othello as a son-in-law was based immediately by 
Shakespeare’s own words upon the fact that Othello had bewitched Desdemona (all lovers 
are bewitched—I shall be happy to give the proof) and not that he was a Negro making 
love to a white woman, Shakespeare’s plays are full of fathers who oppose their daughters’ 
suitors for no strong reason; why should Brabantio be an exception to Shakespeare’s general 
pattern for fathers? 

I question whether Professor Butcher can expect the Elizabethan audience to be subtle 
enough for his statement, “Brabantio is not merely annoyed because his consent was not 
asked [but he is!]. Only a black Othello can serve as adequate motivation for his attitude 
toward his ‘daughter’s marriage to a man of exalted rank and reputation.” 


Susquehanna University ArtHur HerMan WILson 








‘Notes and Comments 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


At a time when all eyes are turning towards London and Westminster for 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II, it is appropriate to reproduce items relating 
to her great predecessor, Shakespeare’s Queen Elizabeth. The earliest in date is 
the proclamation issued by the Queen on 17 November 1558 upon her accession 
to the throne. The latest are the two engravings published after her death in 1603. 

—o— 
“SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER: THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE” 


This is the title of a 16mm. black and white film with sound produced by 
the Motion Picture Division, Department of Theater Arts, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Editing and Production Design are by William E. 
Jordan and Mildred R. Jordan. Narration is by Ronald Colman. Research con- 
sultant, Professor James E. Phillips. Variations on “Greensleeves,” performed on 
the harpsichord, provide a musical background. The model used in preparing 
the film is based upon that of Dr. John Cranford Adams. The film may be 
rented or purchased. Inquiries should be addressed to the Department of Visual 
I struction, University of California Extension, Berkeley 4, California, or Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

ae 


THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL OF CANADA 


With Alec Guinness as star, Tyrone Guthrie as director, and Tanya Moisei- 
witch as designer, the Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Canada Foundation 
will present Richard III and All’s Well this July at Stratford, Canada. The plays 
will be presented on a stage designed to capture the practicalities of the Eliza- 
bethan stage in a modern setting. The audience will be seated on three sides of 
the stage. Cecil Clark, formerly of the Old Vic, will serve as assistant director. 
During the festival, airlines will run four flights a day from New York City to 
London, Canada, which is a half-hour by bus from Stratford, a town of 10,000 
population with its own river Avon and Shakespeare gardens. 

aa 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 

The fifth annual Shakespeare Festival of the Earle Grey Players will open 
in Trinity College, Toronto, on the first of July and continue to the first of 
August. Much Ado, The Winter’s Tale, and As You Like It will be presented 
under the starlight in the college quadrangle. 


—Oo— 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY LOAN EXHIBIT 
OF FOLIOS AND QUARTOS 


Just a year ago, announcement was made of a special Loan Exhibit of 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (SQ III, 143). Since then, the Exhibit has been 
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on display at the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada; 
the Honnold Library, Claremont College, California; Stanford University 
Library; the University of California at Berkeley; the University of Oregon; 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington; and the University of Cincinnati. 
During most of April 1953 it will be at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 
Later it is scheduled to be shown at Indiana University; the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond; the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; the University of Kentucky; and Northwestern University. There 
is a gap in the schedule in the latter part of May and another in July to Sep- 
tember 1953. No other dates are open until mid-November. Institutions wishing 
to exhibit the Folios, Quartos, and other items that make up this exhibit should 
communicate with Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington 3, D. C. Librarians report that hundreds of people stream 
past the cases wherever the books have been put on display. 


—O0— 
HAMLET ON TV—IN INSTALLMENTS 


During February in New York, a characterization of Hamlet more 
honored in the breach than in the observance was presented in fifteen-minute 
installments over the Dumont television network under the title of “The Ghost 
of Hamlet.” The format consisted of a monologue by Jack Manning, wearing 
what looked like a sleeveless sweater and an open-throat shirt. Between com- 
mercials, he would give a literal narrative, soap-opera style, of the story of the 
play and then go without transition into some of Shakespeare’s lines, taken at 
random from various sections of the play, combined, transposed, and “trans- 
lated.” Meanwhile, the camera was shooting Mr. Manning, whose flat nasal 
voice is an affront to the poetry he was reading, from all angles, including an 
into-the-mouth closeup during the “To be or not to be” soliloquy. Drawings 
were used, Mr. Manning’s modern-dress figure sometimes giving way to a 
picture of a Renaissance hall. Probably the best summary of at least one viewer’s 
feelings is in the narration itself, as Hamlet tells of Ophelia’s response after the 
“get-thee-to-a-nunnery” scene: “She said, ‘Oh woe is me to see what I have 
seen.’” (Contributed by Alice Venezky Griffin of Hunter College) 


—-Oo— 
STRATFORD MEMORIAL THEATRE COMES OF AGE IN APRIL 


This Coronation year season, lasting 33 weeks, is a particularly notable one 
for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. On April 23, 
it will come of age, for on that date twenty-one years ago the present building 
was opened by the then Prince of Wales. The 1953 season opened on March 17 
with The Merchant of Venice; the other plays this year will be Antony and 
Cleopatra, The Taming of the Shrew, and King Lear. It is expected that a 
record 360,000 visitors will attend performances. 


—-Oo— 
THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF HAMLET 1603-1953 


Three centuries and a half have passed since the First Quarto of Hamlet 
came from press. To celebrate the anniversary, the Henry E. Huntington 
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Library is placing on exhibition its copy of this excessively rare and precious 
book. Only one other copy is known: that in the British Museum. Until the 
discovery in 1823 of the volume now in the Huntington, no one knew of the 
existence of the volume. It was found by Sir Henry Bunbury in a closet at 
Barton, bound in a small volume with eleven other old plays. He exchanged it 
for other books to Payne and Foss, who in 1825 sold the Hamlet quarto to the 
Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Huntington acquired it in 1912. In this anniversary 
year, the Huntington Library will issue a new edition of its facsimile. 


—O— 
THE SHAKESPEARE INSTITUTE 


The Shakespeare Institute at Stratford-upon-Avon, of which Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll is Director and Professor Charles G. Sisson the Senior Fellow, 
will have again this year a Summer School in Elizabethan literature. The six- 
week session will run from the end of the first week in July to the end of the 
third week in August. The Institute is prepared to accept a limited number of 
students who are working towards the M.A. or Ph.D. degrees. 


—“r- 


Players Incorporated, who last year toured in Japan and Korea at the 
invitation of the Department of Defense, left Washington, D. C., on 23 March, 
with the good wishes of President Eisenhower, who received them shortly 
before their departure. Love’s Labour’s Lost, which the company has just been 
performing on a national tour, will be presented during their eight-week stay. 


—Oo— 


From 20 April to 2 May, the annual spring festival of Shakespeare will be 
held at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. With Professor 
Arthur H. Wilson as Shakespearian consultant, there will be fourteen per- 
formances of A Midsummer Night's Dream under the direction of Axel R. 
Kleinsorg. In the three previous festivals, there have been productions of Mac- 
beth, The Shrew and The Merchant of Venice. 

















Shakespeare on the Academic Stage 


Julius Caesar was produced by the Speech and Drama Department of the 
Catholic University of America from 9 March to 28 March. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the University of Kentucky Guignol Play- 
ers was celebrated by a five-day festival from 25 February to 3 March, in which 
they were joined by the Georgetown College Maskrafters, the Morehead 
Players, and the Eastern Players of Eastern State College. Under the direction 
of Wallace N. Briggs, the Guignol Players performed King Lear on three 
nights. The Georgetown Maskrafters gave As You Like It, under the direction 
of Rena Calhoun. W. P. Covington, III, directed the Morehead Players in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. And Twelfth Night was performed by the Eastern 
Players, with Keith Brooke directing. All the groups used a two-level composite 
set. The plays were received enthusiastically. 

As part of the Hofstra College Shakespeare Festival, the Green Wig Society 
gave five performances of Macbeth on 21 to 26 April, starring Mr. Ian Keith. 
An unusual feature of the Festival was the presentation of scenes from 
Shakespeare by dramatic societies of Long Island high schools. 

Four performances of King Richard III were given by the Howard Players 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., on 11 to 14 March, in Spaulding 
Hall. The director was Owen Dodson. There was an original score by Mark 
Fax of the University’s School of Music. 

The Winter's Tale was performed on 30 and 31 January by the King 
William Players of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. Bernard Jacob, 
Al Sugg, Robert Bart, and Al Geier were the Production Council. Original 
music was written by Douglas Allanbrook. 

The fourteenth annual roll call and pilgrimage to the statue of William 
Shakespeare in St. Louis’ Tower Grove Park under the sponsorship of Webster 
College took place on Shakespeare’s birthday. Many of the 500 or more grad- 
uates of the College who had appeared in their undergraduate days in per- 
formances of Shakespeare were present. A scene from As You Like It, the first 
Shakespearian play given at the College thirty years ago, was performed on the 
pedestal of the statue. Full length performances of the play are scheduled for 
the first three days in May. 








Shakespeare Clubs and Study Groups 


The SHAKESPEARE Cus oF BirMINcHAM, ALABAMA, celebrated its Golden 
Anniversary on 6 March. The Club, consisting of sixteen members, continues 
to follow much the same design of study established by the founders. These 
were Mrs. Charles Gayle Town, President; Mrs. Robert Cooper Hemphill, 
Vice President; Mrs. Stonewall Jackson Cole, Secretary; Mrs. John Lewis, 
Treasurer; Mrs. A. J. Riddle, Director; and Mrs. Vassar Allen, Orthoepist. 
Two plays a year are studied in detail, and parallel reading is done from 
prepared bibliographies. The study is supplemented by programs of Shake- 
spearian songs, contributions from the press, news of Shakespearian produc- 
tions on stage and screen, and discussions of the current play by an appointed 
member. At the Anniversary meeting, Mrs. Erskine McKinley, the leader, 
reviewed the activities of the Club during the past fifty years as brought 
graphically te mind by the pages of the official Scrap Book in the charge of 
Mrs. Carl Brown, Historian. Memories of the early days were recalled by the 
charter members, who were the guests of honor: Mrs. Vassar Allen, Mrs. 
Albert Latady, and Mrs. A. L. Smith. Mrs. Sidney Jones and Mrs. William 
Nevins, who joined shortly after the Club’s organization, were also welcomed. 
Scenes from Shakespeare’s plays were given to members as souvenirs of the 
occasion, and letters of congratulation were read from Dr. Louis B. Wright, 
Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, and from the Editor of Shakespeare 
Quarterly. Officers for the current year are Mrs. Erskine McKinley, President; 
Mrs. L. B. Holloway, Vice President; Mrs. Edgar Horton, Secretary; Mrs. 
D. C. Batson, Treasurer; Mrs. Crampton Harris, Federation Secretary; and 
Mrs. Roy Huffman, Critic. 


—— 


A brief history of the DanrortH SHakespearE Cus oF Syracust, N. Y., 
is contributed by Mrs. F. J. Horle. In 1895, a country-wide revival of interest 
in the study of Shakespeare led to the birth of several Shakespeare classes in 
Syracuse, among them “The Danforth University Extension Class.” Of all these 
classes, this is the only one now in existence. The pretentious name had its 
meaning. “University Extension” was a part of it because the Regents of the 
State of New York had been importuned for questions to be used in the study 
of Shakespeare; at the request of the Regents, numerous syllabi were prepared 
by Mrs. Jessie Kingsley Curtis, a resident of Syracuse. “Danforth” signified 
the location in Syracuse of a particular university extension class. And the 
Danforth University Extension Class was fortunate in securing Mrs. Curtis 
as its lecturer. The first purpose of the Class has never been forgotten or 
modified. The Danforth Shakespeare Club is still a study club, never having 
gone afield, as many other clubs have done. At each meeting one act of one of 
the two plays selected for the year is read aloud and discussed, and one paper 
is read. During the years 1913 to 1934, the Club presented for its annual guest 
day the reading in costume of one of the plays. The work was done seriously 
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and with effect under the able direction of one of the members, Mrs. Ruby de la 
Ronde Hurdman. 

The varied programs of the HarHaway SHaxkespeare Crus of Philadelphia 
from January through May 1953 include such choice items as a discussion by 
Mr. Walter Kerr, drama critic, of the question, “Does the Theatre Have a 
Future?”; a lecture by Dr. Edward Warwick, Dean of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Art, on “Furniture in Shakespeare’s Time”; a talk by Professor 
Arthur Colby Sprague of Bryn Mawr about “The Production of Shakespeare 
Today”; a discussion of “Precious Stones Found in Shakespeare’s Writings” 
by Miss Helen Bauhof, mineralogist; and the production of Much Ado under 
the direction of Miss Judith Elder. Report by Mrs. Paul G. Mattern, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 














Contributors 


Professor wEsTON BABCOCK has for many years been a Shakespearian expert 
and university editor at Purdue University. 

Formerly in the faculty of Pomona College, where he interested himself 
particularly in the teaching of the graphic arts and the relations of an artist 
to a college, rHoMAs MONTAGUE BEc¢s has been associated with the Smithsonian 
Museum since 1947, where he is now Director of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts. 

Professor HARDIN cRAIG, a member of the Advisory Board of the Shakespeare 
Association since its reorganization, and one of the patriarchs among Shake- 
spearians and English Renaissance scholars in the United States, has since 
1948 served as Visiting Professor at the University of Missouri. 

Doctor GILEs E. DAwsoNn, a member of the Editorial Board of Shakespeare 
Quarterly, has been a member of the staff of the Folger Shakespeare Library 
since 1932 and Curator of Books and Manuscripts since 1946. 

PHILIP EDWARDS, Esq., was Secretary of Shakespeare Survey for a number 
of years. He is now a member of the faculty of Birmingham University. 

Professor CARY BATES GRAHAM, Of Butler University, is a specialist in seven- 
teenth-century drama. 

Before his appointment at Pennsylvania State College, Professor FREDERICK 
LANDIS GWYNN taught at both Harvard and Yale. He was a Carnegie Visitor 
in General Education at Yale last year. His publications are chiefly in the 
Victorian and Modern periods, including Sturge Moore and the Life of Art 
(1952). 

After a year as liaison officer with the Occupation Forces in Germany, 
Professor HUBERT HEFFNER has resumed the headship of the Department of 
Speech and Drama at Stanford University. 

Dr. sAMUEL FREDERICK JOHNSON, formerly associated with the editorial 
offices of the Modern Language Association of America, is Assistant Professor 
of English at New York University. 

ROBERT JOSEPH KANE, Assistant Professor of English at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is something of an authority on tobacco, an American herb which 
Shakespeare never mentioned in his writings. He has in manuscript a work 
called “King Lear in the Twentieth Century: A Bibliography and Reference- 
Guide.” 

Professor ALLARDYCE NICOLL, whose publications on Shakespeare and the 
history of English drama have long been standard works of reference, is 
Editor of Shakespeare Survey, which ought to be on the shelves of all members 
of the Shakespeare Association of America, and Director of the Shakespeare 
Institute at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The Curator of the Shakespeare Collection in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, Birmingham, England, Miss waveNEy R. N. PAYNE, knows the Shake- 
speare country intimately. Beginning in January 1953, she is the British con- 
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tributor to the Annual Shakespeare Bibliography which appears in the April 
issues of Shakespeare Quarterly. 

Since his retirement at the University of Michigan, Professor HEREWARD 
THIMBLEBY PRICE, has been associated with the University of San Francisco. 
He has in preparation a Variorum Edition of Titus Andronicus. 

IRVING RIBNER, author of numerous articles on Shakespeare, Sidney, Harvey, 
and Marlowe, is a member of the English Department at Ohio State University. 
He is engaged in writing a book on the Tudor history play. 

If anyone should have opinions about a Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
it is Professor MATTHIAS ADAM SHAABER, Of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
reviews Troilus and Cressida in this issue, for he is himself the editor of 
1 Henry IV in the Variorum series. He is the author of several books, including 
Shakespeare's Seventeenth-century Editors (with Professor M. W. Black). 

Professor PAUL N. SIEGEL, of Ripon College, has diverse interests: Spenser, 
Shakespeare, the Petrarchan sonneteers, Donne, and Milton, and has published 
numerous articles about them. 

WARREN DALE SMITH is Associate Professor of English at the University of 
Rhode Island. 

There are few people anywhere who know so much about the acting of 
Shakespeare’s plays as Professor ARTHUR COLBY sPRAGUE of Bryn Mawr, whose 
Shakespearian Actors and Performances has just come from press. 

Professor ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN, Of Pomona College, is an authority 
on two of Shakespeare’s greatest contemporaries, Edmund Spenser and Sir 
Walter. Raleigh. 

Professor JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON was until his retirement Edgar Allen 
Poe Professor of English Literature at the University of Virginia and Dean 
of the Department of Graduate Studies. He served for many years as Editor 
of The Virginia Quarterly Review. 
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Repu es 
Neral reader. A number of books and articles which may be 
Sid of use to those concerned with Shakespeare have therefore 


pon a ea to Finewieies or echichens, Such items, however, as journalistic 
reviews of productions or books, or brief popular articles, have generally been 
omitted. New printings of previously issued editions or studies are not listed 
unless there has been substantial revision or expansion. An exception to this 
rule has been made for foreign countries, where re-issues of editions and trans- 
lations are significant indications of a continuing interest in Shakespeare. All 
reviews have been grouped under the books they deal with, even if these books 
have been included in previous bibliographies. In such instances, however, the 
description of the book has been given in short form. The year 1952 is always 
to be understood, if no other year is specifically mentioned. 

The annotations are designed to indicate the subject matter or argument 
of the items listed. In no sense are they intended as criticisms of the books or 
articles which they explain. Certain significant articles are not annotated be- 
cause their titles sufficiently indicate their content. The length of the annota- 
tion is also no guide to the importance of the item. Some items are listed with- 
out annotation because they have not yet become available here. 
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The editor wishes to thank the members of the staffs of the Queens Col- 
lege Library, the Columbia University Library, and the New York Public 
Library for their many courtesies. The distinguished scholars from many coun- 
tries who have cooperated in the preparation of this bibliography have con- 
tributed greatly towards broadening its scope and increasing its usefulness. 

The editor would appreciate receiving copies of books, and offprints of 
articles and reviews dealing with Shakespeare, in order to insure as complete 


a coverage of the field as possible. 


The following abbreviations have been regularly used: 


CE. — College English 
E.c. — Essays in Criticism 
ES. — English Studies 


].E.G.P. — Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology 

M.L.N. — Modern Language Notes 

M.L.0. — Modern Language Quarterly 

M.L.R. — Modern Language Review 

M.-P. — Modern Philology 

N. & Q. — Notes and Queries 

PMLA — Publications of the Modern 
Language Association 


P.O. — Philological Quarterly 
RES. — Review of English Studies 
S.B. — Studies in Bibliography: 


Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of the Univ. of Va. 


S.-J. — Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 

S.N.L. — Shakespeare Newsletter 

SP. — Studies in Philology 

SO — Shakespeare Quarterly, 

SS. — Shakespeare Survey 

TLS. — Times Literary Supplement 
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arly papers, book reviews, and occa- 
sional brief signed articles. Contains 
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Textual Studies,” S.S. 5, pp. 144-152. 
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Rev. by Richard Flatter in S.-]., 
87/88, 227-230; 2 rev. by Karl J. 
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103; 1-4 rev. by H. S. Wilson in 
Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, XXI, 
83; 3 rev. by Frank Kermode in 
R.ES., New Ser., Ill, 171-173. 

15. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.) Shakespeare 
Survey, 5. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
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S.P., XLIX, 251-436. 
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COLLECTIONS, EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


21. Complete Works, ed. by Peter Alex- 
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XLIV, 73-74. 


22. The Complete Works of Shakespeare, 
ed. by Hardin Craig. Chicago, 1951. 
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son. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
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Major Plays and the Sonnets (1948), 
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and other material for the plays not 
contained in the previous work. 


24. Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works. 
Red letter edition, with the most 
famous quotations printed in red. 
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each play by F. D. Losey. Philadel- 
phia: Winston. Pp. xvi + 1344. 

25. Les Ocuvres de Shakespeare. Nouvelle 
traduction frangaise avec remarques, 
et notes par Pierre Messiaen. Paris, 
1949. 3 Vols. 
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in SQ, III, 59-60. 
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ard Flatter. Vienna/Miinchen: Wal- 
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A new translation to be completed 
in 6 vols. Vol. I contains Dream, 
Othello, Macb., H. 1V. The trans- 
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27. Werke, ed. by I. E. Walter. Salzburg: 
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Freiligrath translation of Venus and 
Adonis, of the Frederick Bodenstadt 
translation of the Sonnets, with In- 
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J. Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare). 
Cambridge Univ. Press. Pp. lvi + 
222; liv + 221; xlvi + 225. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Aug. 8, p. 513. 


48. Julius Caesar, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 


(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1949. 

Rev. by L. Eckhoff in ES., 
XXXIIl, 77-78. 


49. Julije Cezar, tr. into Serbo-Croat, with 
notes, by Dr. Milan Bogdanovic. 
Second ed. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 
1951. Pp. 159. 

50. Julije Cazar, tr. into Serbo-Croat by 
B. Nedi¢ and V. Zivojinovic¢, introd. 
by Nedic. Beograd: Prosveta, 1949. 
Pp. 288. 

Printed in Cyrillic. 


50a. Julius Caesar, adapted by Jack A. 
Wapon and Leroy S. Layton. New 
York: Globe Book Co. Pp. [xii] + 
99. 

50b. Julius Cdasar, tr. into German by 
Schlegel (Editiones Helveticae, Abt. 
Deutsche Texte, 19). Basel: Birk- 
hauser. Pp. 89. 


51. King John, tr. into Italian, with an 
introduction, by Gabriele Baldini. 
Milano: Rizzoli. Pp. 103. 


52. Zivot i smrt kralja Dona (King 
John), tr. into Serbo-Croat, with 
notes, by Zivojin Simic and Sima 
Panduroyi¢. Beograd: Novo Poko- 
lenje. Pp. 114. 

53. King Lear, ed. by Kenneth Muir 
(Arden Edition). London: Methuen. 
Pp. 256. 

Continues the revised Arden edi- 
tion. 
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Rev. in T.LS., Oct. 31, p. 709. 


54. Le Roi Lear, tr. into French by René- 
Louis Piachaud (Beaux Textes, Tex- 
tes Rares, Textes Inédits, No. 23). 
Geneva: Pierre Cailler, 1949. 


55- Kralj Lear, tr. into Serbo-Croat, with 
notes, by Dr. Milan Bogdanovic. 
Second ed. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 
1950. Pp. 199. 

55a. Kénig Lear, tr. into German, by 
Wolf, Graf von Baudissin (Edi- 
tiones Helveticae, Abt. Deutsche 
Texte, 23). Basel: Birkhauser. Pp. 
119. 

55b. Le Roi Lear (King Lear), tr. into 
French and adapted by René-Louis 
Piachaud, with a study of Piachaud 
as dramatic critic by Hilaire Theu- 
rillat (Beaux Textes). Geneva: 
Pierre Cailler, 1949. 


56. Love’s Labour's Lost, ed. by Richard 
David (Arden Edition). London, 
1951. 

Rev. by Alice Walker in R.ES., 
New Ser., III, 380-386; in T.L.S., 
Jan. 25, p. 79; by André Koszul in 
Etudes Anglaises, V, 242-243. 


57. Macbeth, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Richard Flatter in S.-]., 
87/88, 221-223. 


58. Macbeth, ed. by Kenneth Muir (Arden 
Edition). London, 1951. 
Rev. by Virgil B. Heltzel in SQ, 
Ill, 126-127; by J. Dover Wilson in 
RE.S., New Ser., Ill, 71-75. 


59. Macbeth, tr. into Italian by Ugo 
Dettore. Milano: Rizzoli, 1951. 
Pp. 83. 


60. Macbeth, tr. into Italian by Salvatore 
Quasimodo. Torino: G. Einaudi. 
Pp. 96. 


61. Macbeth, tr. into Polish by J. Kaspro- 
wicz. Warszawa: Gebethnera i 
Wolffa (Biblioteczka Universytetow 
Ludowych), 1950. Pp. 132. 


61a. Macbeth, tr. into German by Dorothea 
Tieck, redaction of L. Tieck (Edi- 
tiones Helveticae, Abt. Deutsche 
Texte, 21). Basel: Birkhauser, [1952]. 
Pp. 85. 
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62. Mletacki trgovac (The Merchant of 
Venice), tr. into Serbo-Croat by Dr. 
Milan Bogdanovic. Revised, introd., 
and notes by Prof. Josip Torbarina. 
Sabrana Djela W. Shakespearea 
(Compl. Works), ed. by Prof. Josip 
Torbarina. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 
1947. Pp. 172. 


62a. Der Kaufmann von Venedig (The 
Merchant of Venice), tr. into Ger- 
man by Schlegel (Editiones Helve- 
ticae, Abt. Deutsche Texte, 22). 
Basel: Birkhauser, [1952]. Pp. 89. 


63. La Farce des Joyeuses Comméres (The 
Merry Wives of Windsor), tr. into 
French by René-Louis Piachaud 
(Beaux Textes, Textes Rares, Textes 
Inédits, No. 21). Geneva: Pierre 
Cailler, 1949. 


64. Vesele Zene Wendsorske (The Merry 
Wives of Windsor), tr. into Serbo- 
Croat, with introd. and notes by 
Prof. Josip Torbarina. Sabrana djela 
W. Shakespearea (Compl. Works), 


ed. by Prof. Josip Torbarina. 
Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 1948. 
Pp. 177. 


65. San Ivanjske noci (A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream), tr. into Serbo- 
Croat by Dr. Milan Bogdanovic. 
Revised, introd., and notes by Prof. 
Josip Torbarina. Sabrana djela W. 
Shakespearea (Compl. Works), ed. 
by Prof. Josip Torbarina. Zagreb: 
Matica Hrvatska, 1947. Pp. 151. 


66. 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, tr. 
into Polish by M. Kozmian. (Bib- 
lioteka Accydziel Poezji i Prozy 
Nr. 101) Krakow: Wydawnictwo 
M. Kot, 1950. Pp. 100. 


66a. Ein Sommer nachtstraum (A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream), tr. into 
German, by Schlegel (Editiones 
Helveticae, Abt. Deutsche Texte, 
20). Basel: Birkhauser. Pp. 75. 


66b. Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté (A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream), tr. into 
French and adapted, by René-Louis 
Piachaud (Beaux Textes, etc.) Ge- 
neva: Pierre Cailler, 1949. 


67. Mnogo vike ni za sta (Much Ado 
about Nothing), tr. into Serbo-Croat, 
introd. and notes by Dr. Milan Bog- 
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danovi¢c. Second ed. Zagreb: Matica 
Hrvatska. Pp. 154. 


68. Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, tr. into 
Polish by Z. Sirvicka. Warszawa: 
Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1951. Pp. 532. 


68a. Othello, tr. into French and adapted, 
by René-Louis Piachaud (Beaux Tex- 
tes, etc.). Geneva: Pierre Cailler, 
1949. 

69. Otelo, tr. into Serbo-Croat, with notes, 
by Dr. Milan Bogdanovi¢. Second 
ed. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 1950. 
Pp. 193. 

70. Richard Ill, tr. into Italian by Salva- 
tore Quasimodo. Milano-Verona: A. 
Mondadori. Pp. 149. 


71. Rikard III, tr. into Serbo-Croat, introd. 
and notes by Dr. Milan Bogdanovi¢, 
Second ed. Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 
1951. Pp. 282. 


72. Romeo i Julija, tr. into Serbo-Croat, 
introd. and notes by Dr. Milan 
Bogdanovic. Second ed. Zagreb: 
Matica Hrvatska, 1950. Pp. 180. 

73. Tragedija Romea i Djulijete, tr. into 
Serbo-Croat by B. Nedi¢ and V. 
Zivojinovi¢c. Introd. and notes by B. 
Nedi¢. Beograd: Prosveta, 1951. Pp. 
260. 

Printed in Cyrillic. 

74. Sonnets, tr. into Italian verse by Gus- 
tavo Barbensi. Firenze: L. S. Olschki. 
Pp. iv +51. 

75. Sonnets, tr. into Italian by Francesco 
Politi, with parallel text in English. 
Torino: Chiantore. Pp. 124. 


76. Sonnets, tr. into Italian, with an in- 
troduction, by Alberto Rossi. Torino: 
Einaudi. 

77. Soneti, tr. into Serbo-Croat, with notes, 
by Danko Antelinovi¢. Zagreb: Zora, 
1951. Pp. 200. 

78. Soneti (Sonnets 1, 2, 3), tr. into Serbo- 
Croat by Dorte Kosti¢: Mludost 
(Beograd), II, 6 (1946), pp. 65-66. 

79. Sonet 42, tr. into Slovene by Dr. Alojz 
Gradnik, Mladinska revija, V, 4-5 
(1949), p. 180. 

80. Iz Shakespeareovih sonetov (Sonnets 
2, 17, 32, 66, 130, 144), tr. into Slo- 
vene by Janez Menart, Mladinska 
revija, V, 4-5 (1949), Pp. 220-224. 
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lz Shakespeareovih sonetov (Sonnets 
42, 66), tr. into Slovene by Janez 
Menart, Gledalisni list (Kranj), 2, 
1951, PP- 4-5- 

Ukrocena goropadnica (The Taming 
of the Shrew), tr. into Serbo-Croat, 
introd. and notes by Dr. Milan Bog- 
danovic. Second ed. Zagreb: Matica 
Hrvatska. Pp. 172. 


The Tempest, tr. into Italian by G. S. 
Gargano (with parallel text in Eng- 
lish). Firenze: Sansoni. Pp. 222. 


Oluja (The Tempest) tr. into Serbo- 
Croat, introd. and notes by Dr. 
Milan Bogdanovi¢. Second ed. Zag- 
reb: Matica Hrvatska, 1951. Pp. 152. 


Troilus and Cressida. First Quarto, 
1609. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles 
No. 8. London: Sidgwick and Jack- 
son, for the Shakespeare Association. 

Contains an introductory note by 
Sir Walter Greg. 


Na Tri kralja ili Kako hocete (Twelfth 
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Night; or, What You Will), tr. into 
Serbo-Croat, introd. and notes by 
Dr. Milan Bogdanovic. Second ed. 
Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 1951. Pp. 
171. 

87. Starinska pesna. Ljubovno priznarie 
(two passages from Twelfth Night), 
tr. into Macedonian by Blaze Ka- 
neski, Kulturen Zivot (Skopje), III, 
5 (1951), pp. I, 2. 

88. Venera i Adonis, tr. into Serbo-Croat, 
with notes, by Danko Antelinovic. 
Zagreb: Zora, 1950. Pp. 70. 


89. Susret Venere s veprom (from Venus 
and Adonis), tr. into Serbo-Croat by 
Danko Antelinovi¢, Republika (Zag- 
reb), VI, 89 (1950), pp. 534-535: 


90. Zimska bajka (The Winter's Tale), tr. 
into Serbo-Croat by B. Nedi¢ and V. 
Zwojinovic. Introd. and notes by B. 
Nedi¢. Beograd: Prosveta, 1951. Pp. 
251. 

Printed in Cyrillic. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES RELATING TO SHAKESPEARE 


. Abend, Murray. “Shakespeare’s Influ- 


ences in Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
N. & Q., June 21, pp. 272-274; Aug. 
16, pp. 360-363. 

Traces Sh. influences in many pas- 
sages of plays by B. and F. Finds 
the influence of Hamlet particularly 
heavy. 


Adams, Henry H. “Two Notes on 7 
Henry IV,” SQ, Ill, 282-283. 
Discusses II. iv. 478-481, and I. iii. 
1-9. 

Adams, H. M. “The Shakespeare Col- 
lection in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge,” S.S. 5, pp. 50-54. 

Alexander, Peter. “Restoring Shake- 
speare: The Modern Editor’s Task,” 
SS. 5, pp. 1-9. 

Discusses and illustrates editorial 
procedure in the “correction” of Sh.’s 
text. 

Alexander, Peter. A Shakespeare 
Primer. London, 1951. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Mar. 7, p. 174; by T. 
M. Parrott in SQ, III, 367-370. 


Amrine, Michael. “The Scientist as 


Hamlet,” Sat. Rev. Lit., Dec. 13, pp. 
9-10, 34-36. 

Sees the character from the point 
of view of the atomic scientist. 


97. Andersson, H. Strindberg’s Master 
Olof and Shakespeare. (Essays and 
studies on English language and lit- 
terature.) Uppsala. Pp. 63. 

An exhaustive study of Sh.’s influ- 
ence on the Swedish dramatist. 


98. Anon., “The Season at Stratford,” Eng- 
lish, TX, 93-96. 


99. Anon., “William Poel,” 7.L.S., July 11, 
Pp. 453- 

On the occasion of the centenary 

of Poel’s birth, discusses his influence 

on the staging and criticism of Sh. 


100. Arnold, Paul. “Occultisme Elizabéth- 
ain,” Cahiers du Sud (Paris), No. 
308, 1951. 
Occult philosophy in Merchant 
(also reference to Chapman, Spen- 
ser, and others). 


tor. Ashe, Geoffrey. “Shakespeare Versus 
Private Judgment,” Catholic World, 
Apr., 47-52. 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 
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Attacks the anti-Stratfordians and 
compares their attitudes and meth- 
ods with those of religious heretics. 


Auty, R. A. “Pronouncing Shakespear- 
ian Names,” T.L.S., Sept. 19, p. 613. 
Calls attention to the different 
pronunciations of Sh. names and 
words, used by scholars and actors. 


Babb, Lawrence. The Elizabethan Mal- 
ady. Michigan State College Press, 
1951. 

Rev. by John W. Draper in M.L.R., 
XLVII, 571-572; in T.LS., Jan. 11, 
p. 22; by Murray W. Bundy in SQ, 
III, 275-278; by Carmen Rogers in 
S.N.L., II (Nov.), 38. 


Babcock, R. W. “Historical Criticism 

of Shakespeare,” M.L.Q., XIII, 6-20. 

Emphasizes the value of this kind 

of criticism, and traces its develop- 
ment over the past two centuries. 


Bald, R. C. “The Entrance to the 
Elizabethan Theater,” SQ, III, 17-20. 


Argues that the principal entrance 
to the Eliz. theater was at the foot 
of one of the gallery staircases, at 
the north side for the second Globe 
playhouse. 


Baldini, Gabriele. “Introduzione alle 
Storie Inglesi di Shakespeare,” La 
Nuova Antologia (Roma), October, 
161-177. 


Baldini, Gabriele. “Lord Bardolph e 
Sir John Umfrevile nell’ Henry 1V 
di Shakespeare,” Belfagor (Messina- 
Firenze), Sept. 30, pp. 573-581. 

Attempts to demonstrate that the 
Lord Bardolph of 2 H. IV I. iii, is 
not the same person as the Lord 
Bardolph of 2 H. IV I. i. The mis- 
take arose because one actor prob- 
ably played the double role. 


Baldini, Gabriele. “Mrs. Quickly, Doll 
Tearsheet e il Prof. Dover Wil- 
son,” La Nuova Antologia (Roma), 
March, 296-306. A textual note. 


Baldwin, T. W. “Nature’s Moulds.” 
SQ, Ill, 237-241. 

The concept of Nature’s moulds 
“one of the more important pieces 
of machinery in Shakespeare’s think- 
ing factory,” but one which is 
found in other Elizabethans and 


IIo. 


IIl. 


II2. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


TI9. 


not peculiar to Sh.’s own vision of 
reality. 


Baldwin, Thomas W. and Isabella 
Grant. Shakespeare at Illinois. Notes 
on an Exhibition of the Ernest In- 
gold Folios and other Shakespeareana 
in the University of Illinois Library. 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. 22. 

Ball, Robert Hamilton. “The Shake- 
speare Film as Record: Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree,” SQ, III, 227-236. 

Traces the history of Tree’s acting 
of Shakespearian roles in films. 


Banner, Friedrich. “Schicksal und 
menschliche Tragik (Betrachtungen 
zum Hamletproblem),” Neuphilo- 
logische Zeitschrift, 1V, 365-369. 


Barbetti, Emilio. “Shakespeare Teatro 
e Cinema,” Teatro Scenario (Mi- 
lano), May 1, pp. 42-43. 

Bartlett, Phyllis. “Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sense?” N. & Q., Feb. 2, pp. 46-47. 

No evidence that there is any 
such work by Ovid, but the theme 
of Chapman’s poem, Ovid’s Ban- 
quet of Sense, may have been sug- 
gested by Sh.’s Venus and Adonis. 


Batusi¢c, Slavko. “Interpreti Otela u 
dosadasnjih pedeset izvedaba na 
zagrebatkoj pozornici” (Actors who 
acted Othello in the fifty perform- 
ances of the play on the Zagreb 
stage), Kazalifni list (Zagreb), II 
(1947), 35, Pp. 4-6. 

Batusi¢c, Slavko. “Na&i prijevodi Otela” 
(Our translations of Othello), Ka- 
zalisni list (Zagreb), II (1947), 34, 
PP- 3-5- 

Four translations of the play in 
Croatia: 1875, 1885, 1910, 1919. 
Bentley, Eric. “The Modern Shake- 
speare,” New Republic, Apr. 28, pp. 
22-23; May 5, pp. 22-23; May 12, 

Pp- 29-30; May 26, pp. 22-23. 
Discusses Sh. on the modern stage, 
and suggests need for a new kind 
of realistic production. 


Bergsoe, P. Den virkelige Hamlet og 
Shakespeare. Copenhagen, 1949. Pp. 
15. 


Bethell, S. L. “The Comic Element in 
Shakespeare’s Histories: A Paper 
Read at the Shakespeare Confer- 
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ence at Stratford-upon-Avon, 1951,” 
Anglia, LXXI, 82-101. 

Particularly emphasizes “the use 
of wit in the dialogue to express 
comically a leading serious theme.’ 


Bethell, S. L. The Cultural Revolution 
of the Seventeenth Century. Lon- 
don: Dobson. Pp. 161. 

Includes a discussion of Sh.’s debt 
to the thought of his age. 

Rev. by Lillian Haddakin in 
M.L.R., XLVII, 575-577. 


Bethell, S. L. “Shakespeare’s Imagery: 
The Diabolic Images in Othello,” 
S.S. 5, pp. 62-80. 

The play has three levels of mean- 
ing—the personal, the social, and 
the metaphysical—all coalescing into 
one. 


Biese, Y. M. “Notes on the Use of the 
Ingressive Auxiliary in the Works 
of William Shakespeare,” Neuphilo- 
logische Mitteilungen, LIII, 9-18. 


Boas, C. Van Emde. Shakespeare’s 
Sonnetten en Hun Verband met de 
Travesti-Double Spelen. Een Me- 
desch-Psychologische Studie. Amster- 
dam, 1951. Pp. 520. 


Boas, F. S. Queen Elizabeth in Drama, 
and Related Studies. London, 1950. 


Rev. by A. H. R. Fairchild in 
SO, Ill, 131-132. 


Bonac-Melvrau, F. Défense de Will—La 
Véritable Identité de William Shake- 
speare. Paris: Librairie d’ Art Ancien 
et Moderne, 1951. Vol. I, pp. 151; 
vol. II, pp. 16. 


New “documents” intending to 
prove that Sh. is Bacon as well as 
cryptographic “demonstration” of 
the same point. 


Bonjour, Adrien. “The Final Scene of 
The Winter's Tale,” ES., XXXIil, 
193-208. 


A two-part essay, which analyzes 
Sh.’s dramatic skill in the prepara- 
tion for the last scene of the play, 
and argues against G. W. Knight's 
interpretation of the play as reflect- 
ing Sh.’s “intuition of immortality.” 


127. Bonnard, Georges A., “The Actor in 


Richard Il,” S-]., 87/88, 87-101. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


133. 


134. 


135- 
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Emphasizes the element of con- 
scious dramatization in Richard's 
actions. 


Bonnard, Georges A. “Suggestions 
Towards an Edition of Shakespeare 
for French, German and Other Con- 
tinental Readers,” S.S. 5, pp. 10-15. 


Bowden, William R. The English 
Dramatic Lyric, 1603-42: A Study 
in Stuart Dramatic Technique. Yale 
University Press. Pp. 220. 


Bowers, Fredson (ed.). English Studies 
in Honor of James Southall Wilson. 
Charlottesville, 1951. 


Rev. by Brents Stirling in SQ, 
Ill, 133-134. 


Bowers, Fredson. “The Pictures in 
Hamlet, Ill. iv: A Possible Contem- 
porary Reference,” SQ, III, 280-281. 


Suggests that a scene in Dekker’s 
Satiromastix comically alludes to the 
comparison of pictures in Hamlet, 
IIL.iv.53 ff., and indicates that the 
pictures were miniatures carried by 
Hamlet rather than fixed portraits. 


. Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 


liography, II. Charlottesville, 1950. 
Rev. by Joh. Gerritsen in ES., 
XXXIII, 134-136 (incl. also notice 
of I, Il). 


Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bib- 
liography, 1V. Charlottesville: Bib- 
liographical Society of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1951. Pp. [xiii] + 
237. 

Rev. by Franklin B. Williams, Jr. 
in SQ, Ill, 127-129. 


Bowers, R. H. “A Medieval Analogue 
to As You Like It, Ivii.137-166,” 
SO, Ill, 109-112. 

Describes and prints a hitherto un- 
published Middle English poem of 
60 lines, Of the Seven Ages. 


Bowmer, Angus L. “Renaissance Stag- 
ing at Ashland,” S.N.L., II, Nov., 


37- 
Discusses the Oregon Sh. Festival. 


. Bracy, William. The Merry Wives of 


Windsor: The History and Trans- 
mission of Shakespeare’s Text. Co- 
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lumbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri 
Studies XXV, No. 1. Pp. 154. 


137. Bradbrook, M. C. Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Poetry. London, 1951. 
Rev. in 7.L.S., Feb. 1, p. 94; by 
J. B. Fort in Etudes Anglaises, V, 
245. 
Review article by L. A. Cormican 
in Scrutiny, XVIII, 320-324. 


138. Bradbrook, M. C. “Shakespeare and 
the Use of Disguise in Elizabethan 
Drama,” E. C., Il, 159-168. 

Discusses “the deeper implications 
of disguise” in Sh.’s plays. 


139. Brennecke, Ernest, Jr. “A Singing 
Man of Windsor,” Music and Let- 
ters, XXXIII, 33-40. 


140. Brewer, D. S. “Brutus’ Crime: A Foot- 
note to Julius Caesar,” RES., New 
Ser., III, 51-54. 
Traces the medieval tradition of 
Brutus as a treacherous murderer, 
and shows, by quotations from Sh.’s 
early plays, that he was perhaps in- 
fluenced by this tradition. 


141. Brother Baldwin Peter, F.S.C. “Ham- 
let and In Paradisum,” SO, Ill, 279- 
280. 

Finds a similarity between the 
antiphon In Paradisum in the Ro- 
man Catholic services for the dead, 
and Horatio’s lines in Hamlet, 
V.ii.370-371. 

142. Brower, Reuben A. The Fields of 
Light: An Experiment in Critical 
Reading. New York: Oxford Univ 
Press, 1951. 

Includes a chapter on The Tem- 
pest. See No. 143 below. 


143. Brower, Reuben A. “The Heresy of 
Plot,” English Institute Essays 1951, 
44-69. 
Includes an analysis of the mo- 
ment of “decisive change” in Act V 
of Temp. in terms of the Aristo- 
telian concept of poetic art. 


144. Brubaker, Edward S. “A Note on 
Titus Andronicus, 1V.ii.32-36,” SO, 

III, 140. 
Argues that these lines support 
the theory that the play is a re- 
written version of an earlier work. 
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145. Bruers, Antonio. Shakespeare Cattolico. 
Roma: G. Bardi. Pp. 76. 100 num- 
bered copies. Finds Roman Catholic 
elements in many of Sh.’s plays. 


146. Bullard, J. E., and W. M. Fox. “The 
Winter's Tale,” T.L.S., Mar. 14, p. 
189. 

Argues that the play was “origi- 
nally composed” with a fifth act 
which centered on the recognition 
of Perdita and did not contain the 
revivification of Hermione. 

Comment by C. B. Purdom in 
T.LS., Mar. 21, p. 205; by Richard 
Flatter, Apr. 4, p. 237; by W. W. 
Greg, Apr. 25, p. 281; by E. P. 
Kuhl, May 9, p. 313. 


147. F unuSevac, Radmila. “Sekspir na sceni 
Narodnog pozoriSta” (Shakespeare 
on the Stage of the National The- 
atre), Politika, VII (1951), 4. 

Discusses a performance of Much 
Ado. 


148. Burian, Orhan, and Perihan Cambel. 
“Theatre in Turkey,” Players Maga- 
zine, May. 


149. Butcher, Philip. “Othello’s Racial Iden- 
tity,” SQ, ITI, 243-247. 
Othello thought of by Sh. as un- 
deniably a Negro. 


149a. Byrne, M. St. Clare, ed. Studies in 
English Theatrical History, 1952. 
London: Society for Theatre Re- 
search. 


150. Cain, H. Edward. “Further Light on 
the Relation of z and 2 Henry IV,” 
SQ, Ill, 21-38. 
Argues against Wilson’s theory of 
the unity of conception and struc- 
ture of the two parts of H.IV. 


151. Calgari, Guido. “Fortuna di Shake- 
speare in Italia e in Francia,” Hes- 
peria (Zurich), III (Oct.), 191-199. 


152. Casson, Sir Lewis. “William Poel and 
the Modern Theatre,” Listener, Jan. 
10, pp. 56-58. 
Discusses Poel’s contributions to 
the staging of Sh.’s plays. 


153. Cauthen, I. B., Jr. “Compositor De- 
termination in the First Folio King 
Lear,” S.B., V, 73-80. 
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Compositor of Lear the man pre- 
viously identified as compositor B 
of the rest of the Folio. 


. Cazamian, Louis. The Development 


of English Humor. Duke University 
Press. Pp. viii + 421. 

Includes a long section on Sh.’s 
humor, divided into numerous parts. 


Cellier, L. “Sur un Vers des Chiméres. 
Nerval et Shakespeare,” Cahiers du 
Sud (Paris), No. 311, pp. 146-153. 

On the connection of Nerval’s 

line, “Suis-je Amour ou Phébus? 

- Lusignan ou Biron?” with 
LLL. 


Charlton, H. B. Shakespearian Trag- 
edy. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in E.S., XXXIII, 
221-222. 


de Chasca, Edmund V. “Early Edi- 
tions of Gi’Ingannati: The Problem 
of Overlapping Dates,” M.P., L, 79- 
87. 


Clemen, W. H. The Development 
of Shakespeare’s Imagery. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1951. 

Rev. by M. C. Bradbrook in SQ, 
Ill, 125-126; by Sister Miriam Jo- 
seph in ].E.G.P., LI, 419-422; by M. 
Poirier in Etudes Anglaises, V, 74- 
75; by W. F. Schirmer in Anglia, 
LXXI, 112-113. 

Review article by R. G. Cox in 
Scrutiny, XVIII, 238-241. 


Clemen, WW. H. “Neue Wege der 
Shakespeare-Interpretation: Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu R. B. Heilmann, 
This Great Stage,” S.-]., 87/88, 61-68. 


Colié, Milutin. “Mnogo buke ni oko 
tega,” (Much Ado about Nothing) 
20 Oktobar, VIII (1951), 9. 

Discusses the National Theatre 
performance. 

Condee, Ralph W. “The Apothecary’s 
Holiday,” SQ, III, 282. 

Sh. invents a holiday for the 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 
V.i.37-57 in order to keep the ac- 
tion out on the Platform, since the 
Study, with props prepared for the 
next scene, could not be used. 

Cordie, Carlo. “Inedite Postille di 
Stendhal a Shakespeare,” Lettera- 
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ture Moderne (Milano), III, March- 
April, 129-157. 

Marginal notes made by Stendhal 
on a copy of Letourneur’s transla- 
tion. 


163. Craig, Hardin. “‘A Cutpurse of the 
Empire,” in A Tribute to George 
Coffin Taylor, ed. by Arnold Wil- 
liams (Univ. of North Carolina 
Press). 


164. Craig, Hardin. “Shakespeare and the 
Here and Now,” PMLA, LXVII, 
87-94. 

Sh.’s concept and use of time 
closer to modern relativistic ideas 
than to the physical science of the 
last three centuries. 


165. Crane, Milton. Shakespeare’s Prose. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Rev. by G. Blakemore Evans in 
SQ, Ill, 57-59. 
166. Crane, R. S. (ed.). Critics and Criti- 
cism, Ancient and Modern. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. Pp. v + 647. 
Includes two previously published 
essays on Lear by W. R. Keast (Bibl. 
for 1949, No. 181) and Norman 
Maclean (Bibl. for 1951, No. 300). 


167. Cruttwell, Patrick. “The War’s and 
Fortune’s Son,” E.C., II, 24-37. 
Discusses the military hero in Eliz. 
and seventeenth-century English po- 
etry. Finds that Sh. always pre- 
serves “the balance of admiration 
and criticism” in his treatment of 
the conqueror. 


168. Cunningham, J. V. “ ‘Essence’ and 
the Phoenix and Turtle,” ELH, XIX, 
265-276. 

Material of courtly love in the 
poem “treated in terms of scholastic 
theology.” 

169. Cunningham, J. V. Woe or Wonder. 
Denver, 1951. 

Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in 
SQ, Ill, 373-374. 

170. Danby, John F. Poets on Fortune’s 
Hill: Studies in Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. London: 
Faber and Faber. Pp. 212. 

Studies these writers in terms of 
the social level of their work. Sh.’s 
plays “belong to the open town, the 
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171 


172 


173. 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


open Elizabethan country, and the 

unroofed commercial theatre.” Dis- 

cusses the plays from King Lear on. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Nov. 14, p. 744. 


. Danks, K. B. “Hamlet: The Problem 
of Copyright,” N. & Q., Feb. 2, pp. 
47-48. 

Argues that “Ling’s publication of 
Qt Hamlet must be accepted as 
bibliographical evidence of a prior 
copyright ownership enjoyed by 
Ling.” 

. David, Richard. “Shakespeare in the 
Waterloo Road,” S.S. 5, 121-128. 

Discusses in detail, productions of 
Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, 
and Henry V, at the Old Vic The- 
atre during the 1950-51 season. 


Dawson, Giles E. “The Catholic Uni- 
versity Macbeth,” SQ, Ill, 255-256. 


. Dean, Leonard F. “Richard II: The 
State and the Image of the Theater,” 
PMLA, LXVII, 211-218. 

The state-stage comparison as a 
leading dramatic motif in the play. 


. Debeljak, Anton. “Shakespearov sonet 
97 pojasnjen,” (Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 97 explained) Novi Svet (Ljubl- 
jana), VI (1951), 4, pp. 382-384. 


. Decroos, J. “Deutschlands Einfluss auf 
die Shakespeare-Pflege im_ nieder- 
landischen Sprachgebiet,” S.-]., 87/ 
88, 116-157. 


. Dedinac, Milan. “Povodom Sekspiro- 
vog Otela na beogradskoj pozornici” 
(Shakespeare’s Othello on the Beo- 
grad stage), Nasa knjizevnost (Beo- 
grad), II (1947), 478-486. 


. Dobrée, Bonamy. “The Tempest,” Es- 
says and Studies, New Ser., V, 13- 
25. 

The play of a different sort than 
the earlier tragi-comedies; they deal 
with “the moral intuitions of re- 
pentance, forgiveness, reconciliation 
and so on,” it deals with “the meta- 
physical intuitions of fate and free- 
dom, of appearance and reality.” 


179. Dolar, Jaro. “O Shakespearu in njegovi 





ejubezenski tragediji” (Shakespeare 
and his love tragedy), Gledalisni 
list (Maribor), VI (1951), 4, 27-29. 
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On the occasion of a production 
of Rom. 


180. Downer, Alan. “Feste’s Night,” C.E., 
XIII, 258-265. 
Sees T.N. as “Feste’s night,” and 
“Feste’s function in both parts of 
the action to make plain to the au- 
dience the artificial, foolish attitudes 
of the principal figures.” 


181. Draper, John W. “The Objective Geni- 
tive and ‘Run-Awayes Eyes,’”’ 
].E.G.P., LI, 580-583. 

After a discussion of the objective 
genitive in Sh., interprets the famous 
crux in Rom. as “eyes spying for 
runaways.” 


182. Draper, John W. The Twelfth Night 
of Shakespeare’s Audience. Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 
Rev. by Bertram Joseph in R.E.S., 
New Ser., III, 170-171. 


183. Dunkel, Wilbur D. “Kean’s Portrayal 
of Cardinal Wolsey,” Theatre Note- 
book, VI, 80-82. 


Kean’s antiquarian research for the 
part shown by letters of his. 


184. Dunn, E. Catherine. “The Storm in 
King Lear,” SQ, Ill, 329-333. 

Finds elements of pagan cosmol- 
ogy in the storm scenes of the plays, 
with cosmic chaos used as a meta- 
phor of ingratitude. 


185. Diirenmatt, Friedrich. “Der Wider- 
spensigsten Zihmung (The Taming 
of the Shrew),” Die Weltwoche 
(Zurich), Feb. 8. 

In connection with a performance 
of the play at the Theatre in Zurich, 
stresses the character of Petruchio as 
a man who finds a girl who is 
really worthy of him. Regrets that 
the framework should be discarded 
in most performances. 


186. Diirrenmatt, Friedrich. “2 X Shake- 
speare,” Die Weltwoche (Zurich), 
June 13, 1951. 

A few remarks on a German ver- 
sion of R. J] and a French version 
of Ham. produced at the Theatre in 
Zurich. 


187. Ebrahim, C. “The Drama and So- 


ciety,” Discussion (South Africa), 
I, 6, pp. 21-30. 
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Discusses, inter alia, Shakespeare’s 
humanism, his opposition to classi- 
cal formalism, and his rejection of 
the unities. 


188. Edwards, Philip. “An Approach to 
the Problem of Pericles,” SS. §, 
25-49. 

The 1609 quarto the work of two 
reporters—one, extremely incompet- 
ent, who prepared the text of the 
first two acts; and the other, far 
more faithful to the original, who 
was responsible for the last three 
acts. Wilkins’ “novel” based upon 
his recollection of the play, liberally 
filled out by his imagination. 


189. Eliot, T. S. Poetry and Drama. Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1951. 
Rev. by F. W. Bateson in SQ, 
Ill, 271-273. 


190. Elliott, Robert C. “Shaw’s Captain 
Bluntschli: A Latter-Day Falstaff,” 
M.L.N., LXVII, 461-464. 

Bluntschli, in Arms and the Man, 
“but a pale imitation of Falstaff.” 


191. Empson, W. “Dover Wilson on Mac- 
beth,” Kenyon Review, XIV, 84-102. 


192. Empson, William. The Structure of 
Complex Words. London, 1951. 
Rev. in T.L.S., June 27, p. 420; by 
Richard Sleight in E.C., Il, 325-337 
(review article); by R. Williams in 
English, IX, 27-28; by Cleanth 
Brooks in Kenyon Review, XIV, 660- 
678; by James Sledd in M.P., L, 
138-141; by Hugh Kenner in Hud- 
son Review, V, 137-144. 


193. Empson, W. “ ‘This’ a Good Block,’” 
T.LS., Dec. 19, p. 837. 


Lear’s phrase refers to one of his 
boots which he has just taken off. 


193a. Ertugrul, Muhsin. “Ne Isterseniz” 
(“What you will”), Kugiék Sahne 
(Oct.), 7. 


194. Esdaile, Katharine. “Some Fellow- 
Citizens of Shakespeare in South- 
wark,” Essays and Studies, New 
Ser., V, 26-31. 

Traces the careers of the sculptors, 
Gerard Jannssen (later Johnson) 
and his sons Nicholas and Gerard 
(the sculptor of the Sh. monument 
in Stratford). 
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195. Evans, B. Ifor. The Language of 


197 


198 


199 


201 


Shakespeare’s Plays. London: 
Methuen. Pp. 1go. 

Discusses Sh.’s use of language 
for dramatic effect. Traces the de- 
velopment of Sh.’s mastery of lan- 
guage through the plays. 

Rev. in 7.L.S., Mar. 21, p. 206 
(comment by B. Ifor Evans and 
Dora Yates, Apr. 4, p. 237; by W. 
W. Greg, Apr. 25, p. 281); by Peter 
Alexander in John O’ London’s, 
Mar. 28, pp. 322-323. 


. Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Authen- 


ticity of the Keeling Journal En- 
tries Reasserted,” N. & Q., Mar. 15, 
pp. 127-128. 

“The whole question of forgery 
in connection with these entries is 
a mare’s nest.” Collier could not 
have been the “Ambrose Gunthio” 
who discussed these entries in 1825. 


. Farnham, Willard. Shakespeare’s 


Tragic Frontier: The World of His 
Final Tragedies. Univ. of California 
Press, 1950. 


Rev. by M. E. Prior in M.L.N., 
LXVII, 569-571; by F. T. Prince in 
RES., New Ser. III, 283-285; by 
H. S. Wilson in Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXI, 83. 


. Feldman, A. Bronson. “The Flemings 


in Shakespeare’s Theatre,” N. & O., 
June 21, pp. 265-269. 

Surveys the treatment of the 
Dutch in Eliz. drama, including the 
plays of Sh. 


. Fergusson, Francis. “Macbeth as the 


Imitation of an Action,” English 
Institute Essays 1951, 31-43. 

“Macbeth is the imitation of an 
action (or motive) which may be 
indicated by the phrase ‘to outrun 
the pauser, reason.’” 


. Fergusson, Francis. “Philosophy and 


Theatre in Measure for Measure,” 
Kenyon Review, XIV, 103-120. 

A translation of this article (“Fi- 
losofia e teatraliti in Measure for 
Measure”) appears in Rivista di 
Studi Teatrali, 1, 28-40. 


. Filipovic, Rudolf. Shakespeare i Hrvati 


u 19. stoljecu (Shakespeare and 
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Croats in the 19th Century). Zagreb, 
1948. Pp. 16. 

Also in Slovene translation: “Shake- 
speare in Hrvati v 19. stoletju,” 
Slavistiéna revija (Ljubljana), II 
(1949), 3-4. PP- 306-317. 

This is one chapter of the doc- 
toral thesis, Echoes of English Lit- 
erature in 19th Century Croatia 
(ms.), Univ. of Zagreb, 1948. 


202. Fischer, Walther, and Karl Wenters- 


dorf. Shakespeare-Studien: Festschrift 
fur Heinrich Mutschmann zum 65 


Geburtstag iberreicht. Marburg, - 


1951. 
Rev. by Lawrence Babb in SQ, 
Ill, 136-137. 


203. Fisher, A. S. T. “ “The Garden of the 


World,” T. L. S., Nov. 28, p. 777. 
Points out similarities between 
Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
and the “other Eden, demi-para- 
dise” passage in Richard II. This 
is in answer to an earlier query by 
J. B. Leishman, Nov. 7, p. 732. 
Further comment by A. Daven- 
port and J. B. Trapp, Dec. 5, p. 797. 


204. FitzGerald, Thomas A. “Shakespeare 


in Spain and Spanish America,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXV 


(1951), 589-594. 


205. Flatter, Richard. “The Climax of the 


Play-Scene in Hamlet,” S.-]., 87/88, 
26-42. 

Suggests that the following stage- 
business should be introduced at the 
climax of the play-scene: “Claudius, 
on recognizing that his crime has 
been detected, jumps to his feet 

. . he approaches Hamlet .. . 
Hamlet, thinking he is threatened, 
draws his sword.” 


206. Flatter, Richard. “Hamlet als Film,” 


S.-]., 87/88, 58-60. 
Comments on the Olivier film. 


207. Flatter, Richard. “Die neuen Shake- 


speare-Schatze in der ‘Sammlung 
Martin Bodmer,” Das Antiquariat, 
VII, Nr. 7/8 (Apr. 10). 


208. Flatter, Richard. “ ‘Sein oder Nicht- 


sein’: Bemerkungen zu einigen Ham- 
let-Worten,” Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
(Zurich), Dec. 7. 


209. 


210. 


2iI. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


ar. 


A criticism of Schlegel’s transla- 
tion of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
Flatter, Richard. “Der Setzer der 
Ersten Shakespeare-Folio,” Das An- 
tiquariat, VIII, Nr. 17/18. 


Flatter, Richard. ““‘The True Origi- 
nall Copies’ of Shakespeare’s Plays: 
Outline of a New Conception,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society, VII, 31-42. 


Flatter, Richard. “Zur Frage der 
Shakespeare Sonette,” Das Anti- 
quariat, VII (1951), Nr. 21-24, pp. 
86-87. 

Fleming, John. “The Rosenbach-Bod- 
mer Shakespeare Folios and Quar- 
tos,” SQ, III, 257-259. 

A description and history of the 
collection. 


Foakes, R. A. “Suggestions for a New 
Approach to Shakespeare’s Imagery,” 
S.S. 5, pp. 81-92. 

“Poetic imagery should be consid- 
ered together with other factors in 
the play which share its functions; 
and together these constitute dra- 
matic imagery.” 

Foster, Joseph T. “Folger: Bigggest 
Little Library in the World,” Na- 
tional Geographic, Sept., 1951. pp. 
411-424. 

An illustrated account of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Fox, Charles Overbury. “Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet 126, Lines 1 and 2,” N. & 
Q., Mar. 29, pp. 134-135. 

The compound word “sickle- 
hour” coined by Sh. as he watched 
the sickle-shaped pointer of the hour 
hand of an early clock. 


Fox, Levi. “The Stratford Collections,” 
Theatre Notebook, V1, 60-62. 


Fricker, Robert. Kontrast und Polari- 
tat in den Charakterbildern Shake- 
speares. Bern, 1951. 

Rev. by A. G. van Kranendonk 
in E.S., XXXIII, 166-168; by T. W. 
Baldwin in SQ, III, 129-131; by 
Heinz Reinhold in Anglia, LXXI, 
115-116. 


. Fry, Christopher. “Letters to an Actor 
Playing Hamlet,” S.S. 5, pp. 58-61. 
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G., H. “William Shakespeare,” Mla- 
dinska revija (Ljubljana), I (1946), 
4, Pp. 140-141. 

Discusses a projected edition of 
the complete works of Sh., trans- 
lated into Slovene, to be published 
by the State Publishing house of 
Slovenia. 


Gates, W. B. “Cooper’s Indebtedness 
to Shakespeare,” PMLA, LXVII, 
716-731. 

Sh.’s influence on Cooper’s novels 
pervasive, mainly on plot and inci- 
dent, but also on character. 


George, Louise Wright. “Shakespeare 
in La Ceiba,” SQ, III, 359-365. 
Discusses productions of 3 H.VI 
and RJII in Spanish Honduras. 
Gibian, George. “Shakespeare in So- 
viet Russia,” Russian Review, XI, 
24-34. 
Surveys the history of Sh. trans- 


lation, production, and criticism in 
the Soviet Union. 

Goddard, Harold C. The Meaning of 
Shakespeare. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1951. 

Rev. by Charles A. McLaughlin 
in M.P., XLIX, 207-213. 

Goldstone, Richard H. “Experiments 
with Audio-Visual Aids: 1. In 
Teaching Shakespeare,” C.E., XIII, 
319-322. 

Describes the use of Verdi's Otello 
in connection with the teaching of 
Sh.’s play. 

Greer, C. A. “The Deposition Scene 
of Richard Il,” N. & Q., Nov. 8, 
PP- 492-493. 

Restates the arguments for the 
belief that the deposition scene was 
in Sh.’s original version of the play 
and that it was eliminated from 
Q: and Q2 for political reasons. 

Greer, C. A. “A Lost Play in the Case 
of Richard II?” N. & Q., Jan. 19, 
Pp. 24-25. 

Argues in support of J. D. Wil- 
son’s theory that Sh. used a play 
now lost as a source for RII. 

Greer, C. A. “The Play Performed 
at the Globe on 7 February, 1601,” 
N. & Q., June 21, pp. 270-271. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 
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Sh.’s R.Jl. not the play performed 

by request of the Essex conspirators. 

Greg, W. W. “The Printing of Shake- 

speare’s Troilus and Cressida in the 

First Folio,” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. 
of Amer., XLV (1951), 273-282. 

Gregor, Joseph. “Was Ist Uns Ham- 
let?” S.-J., 87/88, 9-25. 

Grey, Cecil G. “Mary Fitton and Sir 
Richard Leveson,” N. & Q., Feb. 16, 
PP- 74-75- 

Further evidence to indicate a 
close connection between the two. 


Grin, Herbert. “Hamlet. Spoétetje 
evropskega individualizma” (Ham- 
let. The Beginning of European 
Individualism), Mladinska  revija 
(Ljubljana), V (1949), 3, 4-5, PP. 
131-134, 180-183. 

Hamlet and Sonnets the keys to an 
understanding of Sh. 


Griin, Herbert. “Kralj Lear. Medi- 
tacije pred premiero” (King Lear. 
Meditations before the First Per- 
formance), Mladinska revija (Ljubl- 
jana), V (1950), 4-5, pp. 220-224. 

de Gruyter, D. and Wayne Hayward. 
“Shakespeare on the Flemish Stage 
of Belgium, 1876-1951,” S.S. 5, pp. 
106-110. 

Guerrini, Vittoria. “La Gravita e la 
Grazia nel Riccardo II,” Il Mat 
tino del l’ltalia Centrale (Florence), 
Aug. 8, p. 3. 

Guidi, Augusto. “ ‘Creature’ in Shake- 
speare,” N. & O., Oct. 11, pp. 443- 
444- 

The word glossed “beast” in ]u- 
lius Caesar IV .i.34. 


Comment by W. H. Howse, Nov. 
8, p. 502. 


Guzzo, Augusto. “Prosa nei Drammi 
di Shakespeare,” Paragone (Firenze), 
Ill, July-Aug. 

Supports the theory put forth by 
Valentina Capocci in Genio e Mes- 
tiere that Sh. wrote only the verse 
passages in the plays, with the ac- 
tors supplying the prose. 

Haller, William. “‘What Needs My 
Shakespeare,’” SQ, III, 3-16. 

Calls for the study of Sh.’s time, 
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“{ts form and pressure,” as neces- 
sary to the full understanding of 
his work. 


238. Halliday, F. E. The Enjoyment of 
Shakespeare. London: Duckworth. 
Pp. 116. 


239. Halliday, F. E. A Shakespeare Com- 
panion, 1550-1950. London: Duck- 
worth. Pp. 742. 

Articles, arranged alphabetically, 
on all aspects of Sh.’s life and work, 
and on all people associated with 
him or his work. 


Rev. in T.L.S., June 6, p. 376. 


240. Halliday, F. E. Shakespeare and his 
Critics. London, 1949. 
Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in S.-]., 
87/88, 213 ff.; by Marie Schutt in 
Anglia, LXXI, 116-117. 


240a. Hamerling. Der Mann der Shake- 
speare Hiese—Roman. Berlin: Ver- 
lag des Druckhauses Tempelhot, 
1949. Pp. 449. 


241. Harbage, Alfred. Shakespeare and the 
Rival Traditions. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xviii + 393. 

Sees in the Elizabethan drama 
two rival traditions, that of the 
popular play, written for the pub- 
lic theaters, and that of the coterie 
play, written for the private the- 
aters. The first expresses traditional 
moral values, the second an attack 
upon these values. Sh.’s work is 
seen to belong basically to the first 
of these traditions. 


242. Harrison, G. B. Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dies. London, 1951. 
Rev. in T.LS., Jan. 11, p. 26. 


243. Harvey, John W. “Lear and Cordelia,” 
T.L.S., Nov. 14, p. 743. 

“Pray you, undo this button,” re- 
fers to Cordelia’s garment, not 
Lear’s. 

Comment by Kenneth Muir, Nov. 
21, p. 761; by O. H. T. Dudley, 
Dec. 5, p. 797. Reply to Prof. Muir 
by John W. Harvey, Dec. 5, p. 797. 
Further comment by Louise F. W. 
Eickhoff and J. Lloyd, Dec. 12, p. 
819. 


244. Hartnoll, Phyllis. The Oxford Com- 
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panion to the Theatre. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1951. 

Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in S-]., 
87/88, 213 ff. 


245 Hasker, Richard E. “The Copy for 
the First Folio Richard II,” S.B., V, 
53-72. 
The copy for Fr “an exemplum 
of Q3 containing some leaves fre.n 
a copy of Qs.” 


246. Hayward, John. “The Rosenbach- 
Bodmer Shakespeare Collection,” 
The Book Collector, 1, 112-116. 


247. Heist, William W. ‘‘ ‘Fulness of 
Bread,’” SQ, III, 140-142. 
Shows the influence of a Biblical 
line on Sh.’s imagination. 


248. Hemingway, Samuel B. “On Behalf 

of that Falstaff,” SQ, III, 307-311. 

Calls for a “two-level approach” to 

Falstaff, which would see him both 

as a stage figure and as a complex 
creation of Sh.’s imagination. 


249. Hennings, E. “Der Kaufmann von 
Venedig als Komédie,” Vierteljahrs- 
zeitschrift fiir Litteraturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte (Halle), 
XXIV (1950), 1. 


250. Hergesi¢, Ivo. “Shakespeare u Hrvat- 
skoj” (Shakespeare in Croa* ), 
Hrvatsko kolo (Zagreb), II (1949), 
2-3, PP. 505-528. 

On the occasion of new transla- 
tions of Sh.’s complete works, ed. 
by Prof. Torbarina. 


251. Hodgen, Margaret T. “Montaigne and 
Shakespeare Again,” Huntington Li- 
brary Quarterly, XVI, 23-42. 

Shows that Montaigne’s descrip- 
tion of New World savages in his 
essay “Of the Caniballes” was pre- 
ceded by many like descriptions in 
Continental and English writers. 
Concludes, however, that Gonzalo’s 
speech in The Tempest is probably 
specifically indebted to Montaigne. 


252. Hogan, Charles Beecher. Shakespeare 
in the Theatre 1701-1800. A Record 
of Performances in London 1701- 
1750. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 
517- 
The first part of a projected study 
of the stage history of Sh. in the 
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eighteenth century. Contains, be- 
sides the record of performances 
with information as to casts, nightly 
receipts, etc., a number of appen- 
dices. 


Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 26, p. 627. 


253- Hosley, Richard. “A Stage Direction 


in Romeo and Juliet,” T.LS., June 
13, p. 391. 

Entrance of the musicians in 
IV.v.32 an addition of the editor 
of Q4. The correct entrance at 
IV.v.95 shown by a stage direction 
in the bad first quarto. 


254. Hotson, Leslie. “False Faces on Shake- 


speare’s Stage,” 7T.L.S., May 16, p. 
336. 

The curtains of the inner stage 
drawn, when necessary, by two 
masked attendants who remained on 
the stage at all times; these at- 
tendants were the “stage-keepers” 
referred to in contemporary writings. 

Comment by Howard H. Schless, 
June 6. p. 377. 


255- Hotson, Leslie. “Hamlet Fat?” Specta- 


tor, May 30, p. 701. 


256. Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare’s Motley. 


London: Rupert Hart-Davis. Pp. 133. 


Discusses the fool’s garment, and 
argues that it was not a parti-col- 
ored garment, but a long petticoat 
of coarse cloth made of diverse 
colored threads, Finds Sh. alluded 
to in Spenser’s Teares of the Muses 
and Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Againe. 

Rev. in T.LS., July 25, p. 482 
(comment by Oliver Lodge and 
R. F. Rattray, Aug. 1, p. 501; by 
Louise S. Boas, Sept. 12, p. 597). 


257. Hower, Charles C. “The Importance 


of a Knowledge of Latin for Un- 
derstanding the Language of Shake- 
speare,” Classical Journal, XLVI 
(1951), 221-227. 


258. Hubler, Edward. The Sense of Shake- 


speare’s Sonnets. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. [x] + 170. 
Discusses the meaning of the Son- 
nets and relates them thematically 
to the plays. 
Rev. by Herschel Baker in SQ, 


259. 


260 


261 


262. 


263 
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Ill, 374-375; by S. F. Johnson in 
S.N.L., II, Nov., 39; by P. Chamail- 
lard in Etudes Anglaises, V, 243-244. 


Hugo, Howard E. “The Madman of 


the Heath and the Madwoman of 
Chaillot,” Chrysalis (Boston, V, 
3-4, PP. 3-11. 

Lear and the Giraudoux play com- 
pared. 


. Huhner, Max. Shakespearean Studies, 


and Other Essays. Introd. by George 
S. Hellman. New York: Farrar, 
Straus. Pp. 115. 


. Hunter, G. K. “The Marking of Sen- 


tentiae in Elizabethan Printed Plays, 
Poems and Romances,” The Li- 
brary, 5th Ser., VI (1951), 171-188. 


. Hunter, G. K. “A Source for Shake- 


speare’s Lucrece,” N. & Q., Feb. 2, 
p- 46. 

Suggests the version of the Lu- 
crece story in Barnaby Googe’s 
translation of a work by Peter Diaz, 
as “well worth consideration.” 


. 1, J. L. “Sessa,” N. & O., Aug. 30, 


P- 393- 

Christopher Sly’s exclamation in 
scene one of the Induction of The 
Taming of the Shrew “probably the 
phonetic spelling of the French 
phrase, C’est ¢a.” 

Comment by P. W. F. Brown, 
Sept. 27, p. 437; by T. C. Hoepfner, 
Nov. 8, p. 502. 


264. Isaac, Winifred F. E. C. Alfred Ware- 


ing. London: Privately printed and 
published. Pp. xxii + 221. 

A biography of the late Librarian 
of the Sh. Memorial Library at 
Stratford, which includes as an ap- 
pendix an unfinished brief intro- 
ductory work on Sh. by Wareing, 
called Enter Shakespeare (pp. 178- 
220). 


265. James, D. G. The Dream of Learning. 


Rev. by Virgil K. Whitaker in SQ, 
Ill, 371-373; in T.L.S., Mar. 7, p. 
174. 


266. Johnson, S. F. “The Regeneration of 


Hamlet,” SQ, III, 187-207. 

Hamlet, despite Tillyard, a true 
tragedy, in which his regeneration 
is his coming “to accept and obey 
Providence.” 
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267. Johnson, S. F. “Shakespearean Acting 


268 


269 


270. 


271. 


273- 


274. 


275. 


276. 





and Production,” S.N.L., 
Feb., p. 5. 
Discusses recent books and arti- 


cles on the subject. 
. Joseph, B. L. Elizabethan Acting. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1951. 
Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in S--]., 
87/88, 213 ff. 


. Kenner, Hugh. ‘‘Joyce’s Ulysses: 
Homer and Hamlet,” E.C., II, 85- 
104. 


Jan.— 


Joyce’s conception of Hamlet 
“heavily indebted to two French 
sources, Mallarmé and Laforgue.” 
Hamlet, in Joyce’s sense, “simply 
the Odyssey narrated from the point 
of view of a tortured Telemachus.” 


Kindt, K. Der Spieler Gottes, Shake- 
speares Hamlet als christliches Welt- 
theater. Berlin-Spandau: Wichern 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. 153. 

Kirchner, G. “Das historische und 
dichterische Bild Richards II,” 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat, Jena, 
1951-2, H. 2, S. 31-46. 


. Kirschbaum, Leo. “The Authorship of 
1 Henry VI,” PMLA, LXVII, 809- 
822. 

Concludes that the play is “solely 
Shakespeare’s, written by him as the 
first of a trilogy, and written by 
him at one time.” 


Klajn, Hugo. “Otela danas,” (Othello 
today) Naa knjizevnost (Beograd), 
II (1947), pp. 138-150. 


Klajn, Hugo. “Savremini problemi u 
Hamletu” (Contemporary Problems 
in Hamlet), Knjizevnost (Beograd), 
IV (1949), pp. 210-237. 


Klajn, Hugo. “Sekspir u  danasnjoj 
Engleskoj” (Shakespeare in Present- 
day England), Knjizevne novine 
(Beograd), III (1950), 36. 

Productions of Sh. in England. 


Klajn, Hugo. “Tumatenje teksta i 
delovanje na sceni” (The Inter- 
pretation of the Text and the Pro- 
duction on the Stage), KnjiZevne 
novine (Beograd), III (1950), 31, 32. 

On the Stratford Festival. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


280. 


281. 


282. 


283. 


284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 
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Kliegman, Benjamin. “A ‘Jonson- 
Shakespeare’ Portrait,” S.N.L., II, 
Nov., 35. 

Revives the argument for the 
supposed van Mander portrait as an 
authentic representation of the two 
playwrights. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Imperial 
Theme (3rd ed.). London, 1951. 

Rev. by Hardin Craig in SQ, 
Ill, 267-271. 

Knight, G. Wilson. “Life Portrait of 
Shakespeare?” Listener, Oct. 2, p. 
535- 

A portrait now in the possession 
of Captain Marendaz of South 
Africa perhaps a contemporary 
portrait of Sh. 

Ko3, Erih. “Sekspir: Kako vam drago” 
(Shakespeare: As You Like It), 
Knjizevnost (Beograd), V (1950), 4, 
pp: 381-383. 

Kreft, dr. Branko. “Marx in Shake- 
speare,” (Marx and Shakespeare) 
Gledaligni list (Ljubljana), I (1946), 
10. 

Marx’s interest in and study of Sh. 


Kreft, dr. Branko. “Shakespeare v 
danasnji Angliji” (Shakespeare in 
Present-Day England), Ljudska 
pravica (Ljubljana), IX (1951), 29. 

On the Stratford Festival. 


Kreft, dr. Branko. “Shakespeare v 
ZS S R” (Shakespeare in the 
USSR), Gledaligni list (Ljubljana), 
I (1946), 10. 


KrleZa, Miroslav. “Hamlet iz Vesalove 
anatomije. Uz tristotridesetu oblje- 
tnicu Shakesperove smrti 23.IV. 
1616 23.1V.1946” (Hamlet from 
Andreas Vesalius’ Anatomy), Na- 
priyed (Zagreb), IV (1946), 17. 

Kurtze, Max. “Kritisches zur Biihnen- 
anweisung im Hamlet: ‘Lifts up 
the Arras and Discovers Polonius’ 
(Akt III Szene IV),” S.-/., 87/88, 
43-47- 

Lalou, R. “Shakespeare et le Cinéma,” 
Etudes Anglaises, V, 309-318. 

Survey of Sh. films and criticism 
of the chief productions. 


Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from 
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Shakespeare, tr. into Japanese by 
Y. Nogomi. Tokyo, 1950. Pp. viii 
+ 452. 


288. Langenfeldt, Gésta. “The Geographi- 


290 


291 


292 


293 


294 


295 


cal Position of Dansk(e), Danskin, 
Danskyn,” Studier i Modern Sprak- 
vetenskap (Stockholm Studies in 
Modern Philology), XVII, 62-70 
(Uppsala, 1949). 

They all mean Dantzig except 
when Sh. uses “Dansker” (Ham., 
IL.i.7) in the sense of Danes. 


. Langsam, G. Geoffrey. Martial Books 


and Tudor Verse. New York, 1951. 

Rev. by Henry J. Webb in SQ, 
Ill, 377-378; by Paul A. Jorgensen 
in ].E.G.P., LI, 100-101. 


. Law, Robert Adger. “The Composi- 


tion of Macbeth with Reference to 
Holinshed,” Univ. of Texas Studies 
in English, XXXI, 35-41. 
Emphasizes Sh.’s close dependence 
on Holinshed, but also points out 
his significant changes from and 
additions to the original story. 


. Leavis, F. R. The Common Pursuit. 


New York: George W. Stewart. 
Pp. 307. 

Collects previously published criti- 
cal essays, including three on 
Othello, Measure for Measure, and 
the late plays. 


. Leech, Clifford. Shakespeare’s Trage- 


dies and Other Studies in Seven- 
teenth Century Drama. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 

Rev. by R. W. Zandvoort in E.S., 
XXXIII, 76-77; by J. B. Fort in 
Etudes Anglaises, V, 246-247. 


. Leech, Clifford. “Stratford 1952,” SO, 


Ill, 353-357- 
A survey of the theatrical season. 


. Lefranc, Abel. William Stanley VI° 


Comte de Derby: Auteur des 
Ocuvres Shakesperiennes. A L’Uni- 
vers Latine d’Editions, 1951. Pp. 24. 


. y Leon, R. C. “Figuras de Shake- 


speare,” Anales de la Universidad de 
Cuenca, VII (1951), 69-83. 


296. Levaillant, M. “Quand Shakespeare 4 


Jersey parle 4 Victor Hugo,” Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, XXVI, 


296-312. 
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297. Lever, J. W. “Shylock, Portia and the 


298. 


299 


300 


301 


. Lion, 


. Longworth-Chambrun, C. 


Values of Shakespearian Comedy,” 
SQ, III, 383-386. 

Takes issue with the article on 
Shylock by Norman Nathan in SQ, 
I, 255-259. 

Reply by Norman Nathan, SQ, 
III, 386-388. 


Lever, J. W. “Three Notes on Shake- 


speare’s Plants,” R.E.S., New Ser., 
III, 117-129. 

Shows that Sh.’s references to 
plant life came rather from books 
than from memory of direct ob- 


servation. Cites especially Gerarde’s 
Herball. 


Ferdinand. “Hamlet. Shake- 
speare’s Drama als Zeitensumme,” 
Der Monat, Ill (1951), Nr. 34, 
361-367. 


. Lombardi, Olga. “Falstaff di Lodo 


vice,” La Fiera Letteraria (Roma), 
VII, May 25, p. 2. 

On a “lettura critica” on Falstaff 
given by C. V. Lodovici in the 
Foyer of the Teatro Eliseo in Rome. 


. Long, John H. “Another Masque for 


The Merry Wives of Windsor,” SO, 
III, 39-43. 

Argues that the version of the 
masque in V. v, of the play which 
appears in the 1602 Quarto is drama- 
tically superior to the version which 
appears in the Folio text. 


“Une Cri- 
tique de la Critique: Mr. Leslie 
Hotson et la Date des Sonnets de 
Shakespeare,” Etudes Anglaises, V, 
44-49. 

On the Hotson-Bateson contro- 
versy concerning the date of Sonnet 
107. Sides with Bateson, but does 
not accept his interpretation of the 
historical allusions supposedly con- 
tained in the sonnet. 


303. Liithi, Max. “Hamlet in der Gascogne,” 


304. 


S.-]., 87/88, 48-57. 

Reprints, and comments on, a 
Gascon folk-tale with an Orestes 
motif, which has certain elements 
in common with the Hamlet story. 


M., Z. “Na Tri kralja ili Kako hécete 


u Hrvatskom narodnom kazalistu” 
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(Twelfth Night in the Croatian Na- 
tional Theatre), Naprijed, X (1951), 
12. 


Mack, Maynard, “The World of Ham- 
let,” Yale Review, XL, 502-523. 


MacLeamméir, Micheal. Put Money in 
thy Purse, a Diary of the Film of 
“Othello”. London: Methuen. Pp. 
viii + 258, 

Rev. by René Lalou in Etudes 
Anglaises, V, 358-359. 


Mander, R., and J. Mitchenson. Ham- 
let through the Ages: A Pictorial 
Record from 1709. London: Rock- 
liff. 

Manggold, Walter. “Der wahre Shake- 
speare? Zu Shakespeare-Bildern,” Die 
Erzahlung (Konstanz), IV (1950), 
8. 


Martey, Herbert. “Shakespeare’s King 
Lear, IV, vi, 1-80,” Expl., Nov. 
Gloucester’s attempted suicide and 
survival lead him, with Edgar’s help, 
to accept his changed social status. 


Massingham, H. J. The Shakespeare 
Country; incl. the Peak and the 
Cotswolds. Photographed by Alfred 
Furness. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. xvi + go. 

Marijan. “Shakespeare i 

danaSnjica” (Shakespeare and Our 

Times), Dramaturski eseji (Zagreb), 

1949, PP. 23-35. 

Discusses productions of Sh. on 
the stage and in film. 


Matthews, G. M. “Sex 

Sonnet,” E.C., II, 119-137. 

The traditional content of the 
sonnet “can always be referred, ulti- 
mately, to a contradiction between 
passion and institution,” love and 
marriage. This antithesis the theme 
of Rom. also. “What matters is not 
the feud, but the fact that Paris is 
the family connection accepted by 
the Capulets while Romeo is not.” 


Maugeri, Aldo. Edward II, Richard IIl 
e Richard II. Note Critiche. Messina: 
V. Ferrara. Pp. 63. 


Maugeri, Aldo. Greene, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare: Tre Studi Biografici. 
Messina: V Ferrara. Pp. 103. 


and_ the 


315- 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


320. 


321. 


322. 


323- 


324. 


Maxwell, J. C. “Hamlet: An Echo of 
the Ur-Hamlet,’” N. & Q., Sept. 27, 
p. 420. 

Suggests that in III. iv. 209-210 of 
the play, Sh. is unconsciously in- 
fluenced by an incident of his 
source-play. 

Maxwell, J. C. “Hero and Leander 
and Love’s Labour’s Lost,” N. & Q., 
Aug. 2, pp. 334-335- 

Cites a paraliel between the two 
works. 


Maxwell, J. C. “Keats as a Guide to 
Shakespeare,” N. & Q., Mar. 15, 
p. 126. 

Suggests that Keats’s Sh. references 
and quotations in his letters often 
illuminate the connection between 
one Sh. passage and another. 

Maxwell, J. C. “A Performance of 
Hamlet,” T.LS., Feb. 22, p. 141. 

Calls attention to Sydney Race’s 
articles in N. & Q. (q.v.) on the 
Keeling Journal. 

Comment by F. S. Boas, Mar. 7, 
p. 173. 

McCullen, J. T., Jr. “The Functions 
of Songs Aroused by Madness in 
Elizabethan Drama,” in A Tribute 
to George Coffin Taylor, ed. by 
Arnold Williams (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press). 

McCullen, Joseph T., Jr. “Brother 
Hate and Fratricide in Shakespeare,” 
SQ, Ill, 335-340. 


Emphasizes the significance of 
these themes in Sh.’s plays. 
McKenzie, James. “Hamlet: A 


Youth,” N. & Q., Feb. 16, p. 76. 
By Eliz. usage, a man was a 
“youth” up to the age of forty. 
McKenzie, James. “A Shakespearean 
Emendation,” N. & Q., Apr. 12, 
p. 160. 
All’s Well, V.iii.169-171. 
McKenzie, James. “A Shakespearean 
Interpretation,” N. & Q., Apr. 12, 
p. 160. 
Comments on Hamlet’s 
V.i.311-315 of the play. 
McNeal, Thomas H. “Every Man out 
of His Humour and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” N. & Q., Aug. 30, p. 376. 


lines, 
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Finds that Jonson borrowed from 
the Sonnets. 


McNeir, Waldo F. “Shakespeare, 
Henry IV, Part I, 11.i.76-85,” Expl., 
Apr., (X, No. 6). 

“Great oneyers” a misprint for 
“great one-eyers,” i.e., winkers. 


Meltzer, J. “Some Psycho-analytical 
Angles on Aspects of Shakespearean 
Drama,” Discussion (South Africa), 
Vol. I, No. 6, 47-50. 

Discusses the heroes in Oth., Lear, 
Macb., and Ham. as types of Freu- 
dian inversion and masochism. 


Meurling, P. Shakespeare. Stockholm. 
Pp. 255. 
Emphasizes the influence of poli- 
tical events on Sh.’s plays. 


Miller, Robert P. “Venus, Adonis, and 
the Horses,” ELH, XIX, 249-264. 

Episode of the Courser and the 
Jennet in Venus and Adonis an 
integral part of the poem which 
ironically presents the ritual of 
romantic love and artistically em- 
bodies “the principles of conven- 
tionally accepted moral doctrine.” 

Mincoff, M. “The Authorship of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” E.S., XXXIll, 
97-1115. 

Argues, on both external and 
internal evidence, for Sh. as the 
author of “the doubtful parts” of 
the play. 

Moore, John R. “Othello, Iago, and 
Cassio as Soldiers,” P.Q., XXXI, 
189-194. 

Refutes recent argument by 
Henry J. Webb that Elizabethan 
audience saw in Iago a deserving 
soldier wronged. 

Moore, Olin H. The Legend of 
Romeo and Juliet. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

Rev. by G. I. Duthie in SQ, III, 
5455: 

Moravec, Duan. “Shakespeare pri 
Slovencih” (Shakespeare in Slov- 
enia), Slavisticna revija (Ljubljana), 
II (1949), 1-2, 3-4, PP. 51-74, 250- 
291. 

A historical survey of Sh.’s in- 
fluence on the development of the 
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334- 


335- 


336. 


337- 


338. 


339- 


340. 


341. 
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Slovene drama, translations of Sh.’s 
plays, and performances of them in 
Slovenia up to the beginning of 
World War II. 
Muir, Kenneth. “Double Time in 
Othello,” N. & Q., Feb. 16, pp. 76-77. 
The chronological difficulties in 
the play simply indicate that Othello 
has become “so blinded with passion 
that he can believe impossibilities.” 


Muir, Kenneth. “Folio Sophistications 
in Othello,” N. & Q., Aug. 2, pp. 
335-336. 

Finds a number of Q readings 
preferable to generally accepted F 
readings. 

Muir, Kenneth. “The Jealousy of 
Iago,” English Miscellany, ed. by 
Mario Praz (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura), II, 65-83. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and 
Florio,” N. & Q., Nov. 8, pp. 493- 
494. 
Further parallels between Sh. and 
Florio. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and 
Harsnett,” N. & Q., Dec. 20, pp. 
555-55. 

Records further parallels between 
King Lear and Harsnett’s Declara- 
tion of Egregious Popishe Impos- 
tures. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Some Freudian Inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare,” Proceed- 
ings of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, VMI, 43-52. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Split Lines in the 
First Folio,” N. & Q., June 21, pp. 
271-272. 

Such lines often split by the com- 
positors, and should be printed as 
whole lines by modern editors. 


Mutschmann, Heinrich, und Karl 
Wentersdorf. Shakespeare und der 
Katholizismus. Speyerer Studien, R. 
II, Bd II. Speyer: Pilger Verlag, 
1950. Pp. 256. 

Rev. by Wolfgang Stroedel in S.-]., 
87/88, 220-221. 


Nathan, Norman. “‘On the Hip,” 
N. & Q., Feb. 16, p. 74. 


The term possibly derived from 
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the story of Jacob and the angel in 
Genesis, and Sh. “seems to have 
taken dramatic advantage of the 
origin of the expression when he 
used it in the Merchant of Venice.” 


. Nedi¢, Borivoje. “Kako vam drago” 


(As You Like It), Knjizevne novine 
(Beograd), III (1950), 9. 

Discusses the Beograd Theatre 
production. 


Nehring, H. “Macbeth ein Bruder 


Hamlets?” Neuphilologische Zeit- 
schrift, 1V, 361-364. 


. Neilson, Francis. A Study of Macbeth 


for the Stage. Mineola, N. Y.: 
Davenport Press. Pp. 135. 

A scene-by-scene discussion of the 
play in terms of stage action and 
business. 


Neill, Kerby. “More Ado About 
Claudio: An Acquittal for the Slan- 
dered Groom,” SQ, III, g1-107. 

Through a study of Sh.’s han- 
dling of the plot of Much Ado, at- 
tempts to rehabilitate Claudio as a 
sympathetic hero. 


Nelson, William. “The Teaching of 
English in Tudor Grammar Schools,” 
S.P., XLIX, 119-143. 

Challenges the accepted notion 
that Tudor grammar schoolmasters 
did not teach English. Sees Holo- 
fernes, in LLL. as _ typifying, 
though in an exaggerated way, the 
method of Tudor schoolmasters. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. Shakespeare (Home 
Study Books). London: Methuen. 
Pp. 181. 

A brief introduction to the study 
of Sh.’s works. 

Rev. in The Listener, Nov. 6, p. 
779; in T.L.S., Dec. 26, p. 854. 


Nolan, Edward F. “Shakespeare’s ‘Fear 
No More the Heat o’ the Sun,’” 
Expl., Oct. 

Defends the artistic unity of the 
dirge. 

Nosworthy, J. M. “All too Short a 
Date: Internal Evidence in Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,” E.C., II, 311-324. 

Mainly relying on stylistic parallels 
between the Sonnets and the plays, 
concludes that they were written at 


different times between the early 
1590’s and 1609, and that some of 
them (e.g., cvii) were written ca. 
1606. 


350. Nosworthy, J. M. “The Sources of 
the Wager Plot in Cymbeline,” 
N. & Q., Mar. 1, pp. 93-96. 

Sh. indebted, not only to Boccaccio’s 
Decameron account, but also to an 
English version, Frederyke of Jennen 
(ca. 1560). 


351. Nosworthy, J. M. “The Two Angry 
Families of Verona,” SQ, III, 219- 
226. 
Argues that “omeo and Juliet was 
considerably influenced by Porter’s 
The Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon. 


352. Nowottny, Winifred M. T. “Formal 
Elements in Shakespeare’s Sonnets: 
Sonnets I-VI,” E.C., Il, 76-84. 

Attempts to show that in the 
Sonnets, “imagery is subordinated to 
the creation of the form of the 
whole.” 

353. Nowottny, Winifred M. T. “Justice 
and Love in Othello,” Univ. of 
Toronto Quarterly, XXI1, 330-344. 

An examination of Act V on the 
theory that Sh. “intends . . . an 
evaluation of justice in its relation 
to love,” as the theme of the play. 

354. Ogburn, Charlton. Der Wahre Shake- 
speare. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 


1950. 

A German translation by John 
Richard Mez. 

Rev. by Karl Brunner in S.-]., 87/ 
88, 211-213. 


354a. Ogburn, Dorothy and Charlton. This 
Star of England. New York: How- 
ard-McCann, Pp. xviii + 1297. 
Attempts to prove that Sh.’s works 
are mainly autobiography of the 
17th Earl of Oxford. 
355. O'Hanlon, Redmond L. “Shake- 
speare’s Puns,” S.N.L., Mar.-Apr., 
15. 
Divides Sh.’s puns into eleven 
categories, with percentages of oc- 
currence for each. 


356. Olive, W. J. “Sejanus and Hamlet,” 
in A Tribute to George Coffin 
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Taylor, ed. by Arnold Williams 
(Univ. of North Carolina Press). 

. Oppel, Horst. “Das Bild des bren- 
nenden Troja in Shakespeares Rape 
of Lucrece,” S-]., 87/88, 69-86. 

Oppel, Horst. “Die Zeitgestaltung im 
Hamlet,” Jhb. fiir Aesthetik und 
Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, 1951, 
hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. H. Liitzeler 
(Stuttgart), 145-160. 

Parrot, T. M. “Fulness of Bread,” 
SO, Ill, 379-381. 


Parrot, Thomas Marc. Shakespearean 

Comedy. Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. 

Rev. by John E. Hankins in 
M.L.Q., XIII, 214-215. 

Parsons, Howard. “Macbeth: Some 
Emendations,” N. & Q., Sept. 13, 
P- 403. 

I.v.43; IV.i.145; Lvii.61; 111.56. 

Partridge, A. C. “Another Shakespeare 
Find in South Africa,” Rand Daily 
Mail, Sept. 20. 

Reports the sale of a complete 
Timon from a dismembered Second 
Folio. 

Partridge, Eric. Shakespeare’s~Bawdy. 
New York, 1948. 

Rev. by Richard Flatter in S.-]., 
87/88, 223-224. 

Paul, Henry N. The Royal Play of 
Macbeth. New York, 1950. 

Rev. by J. Dover Wilson in 
R.ES., New Ser., Ill, 386-388; by 
H. S. Wilson in Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXI, 83. 

Pearce, T. M. “Shakespeare’s ‘Mother 
Reference,’ 1 Henry IV (IL.iv.265f.),” 
N. & Q., Jan. 19, pp. 25-26. 

The passage may refer to Prince 
Hal’s step-mother. 

Peery, William. “The Hamlet of 
Stephen Dedalus,” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, XXXI, 109-119. 

Petanii¢, M. “Hamlet. William Shake- 
speare.” Program Narodnog kaza- 
lifta. Osijek, 1951. Pp. 15. 

Pettet, E. C. Shakespeare and the 
Romance Tradition. London, 1949. 

Rev. by Hallett Smith in SQ, II, 
60-61; by F. N. Lees in RES., 
New Ser., III, 173-174. 
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369. Pogson, Beryl. In the East My Pleasure 
Lies: An Esoteric Interpretation of 
Some Plays of Shakespeare. London, 
1950. 

Rev. by J. Duncan Spaeth in SQ, 
Ill, 61-63. 

370. Poirier, Michel. “Le ‘Double Temps’ 
dans Othello,” Etudes Anglaises, V, 
107-116. 

On Sh.’s skillful use of double 
time in the play. Comparison with 
Marlowe and Ford. 

371. Polak, A. Laurence. “The Tempest 
and The Magic Flute,” English, IX, 
2-7. 

Finds significant resemblances be- 
tween the two works. 


372. Popovic, DuSan. “Kako vam drago u 
Beogradskom dramskom pozori3tu” 
(As You Like It in the Beograd 
Dramatic Theatre), Borba, III 
(1950), 5. 

373. Presson, Robert K. “The Structural 
Use of a Traditional Theme in 
Troilus and Cressida,’ P.Q., XXXI, 
180-188. 

Sees the work as “a key play in 
the development of Shakespearean 
tragedy,” and its theme as “the 
triumph of the Passions over Reason 
which results in blind judgments 
which bring disillusionment or 
deterioration.” 


374- Price, Alan. “The Blinding of Glou- 
cester,” N. & Q., July 19, pp. 313- 

314. . 
First Servant’s revolt against Corn- 
wall necessary to the developing 
action of Lear; and the fiendishness 
of the blinding of Gloucester neces- 
sary to cause the Servant’s revolt. 


375. Price, Hereward T. Construction in 
Shakespeare. Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1951. 
Rev. by Una EllisFermor in SQ, 
Ill, 55-57- 
376. Prouty, Charles T. The Sources of 
Much Ado about Nothing. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1950. 
Rev. by Kenneth Muir in M.L.R., 
XLVII, 219-220; by A. P. Rossiter in 
English, IX, 69. 


377. Pujals, Esteban. “Shakespeare y Lope 
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378. 
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de Vega,” Revista de Literatura, I, 
25-45- 

Pyle, Fitzroy. “Hostilius: Timon of 
Athens, Ml.ii.7o,” N. & Q., Feb. 2, 
pp. 48-49. 

Suggests that the name Hostilius 
entered into the line through mis- 
reading of a stage-direction. 


378a. Quadri, Goffredo. Shakespeare e la 


379- 


380. 


381. 


382. 


383. 


384. 


385. 


386. 


387. 





Maturita della Coscienza Tragica. 
Firenze: La Nuova Italia Editrici, 
1947. 

Race, Sydney. “The Authenticity of 
the Keeling Journal Entries,” N. & 
Q., Apr. 26, pp. 181-182. 

Replies to G. B. Evans’ argument 
for the authenticity of the entries. 
Race, Sydney. “John Payne Collier and 
His Fabrications,” N. & Q., Feb. 2, 

PP. 54-56. 

The Revels accounts for 1604-5 
and 1611-12, Collier forgeries. 

Race, Sydney. “Simon Forman’s Bocke 
of Plaies: Ms. Ashmole 208,” N. & 
Q., Mar. 15, pp. 116-117. 

Argues that there still exist good 
grounds for suspecting that the 
Forman Sh. entries are a Collier 
forgery. 

Rashbrook, R. F. “Shakespeare and 
the Bible,” N. & Q., Feb. 2, pp. 49- 
50. 

Finds a sustained Biblical parallel 
in Bottom’s speech, “I have had a 
most rare Vision” (M.N.D. IV.i.). 

Rebora, P. “I toni comici nelle tragedie 
di Shakespeare,” Rivista di Studi 
Teatrali (Milano), I, 116-131. 

Reik, Theodor. The Secret Self. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, and Young. 
Pp. 329. 

Psychoanalytic musings on Ham- 
let, Merchant of Venice, and Othello, 
among other subjects. 

Reinhardt, Heinz. “Shakespeare und 
die Atomwissenschaft,” Die Pforte 
(Urach), II (1949-50), pp. 23-24. 

Reynolds, George F. “Of Imagination 
all Compact,” Colorado Quarterly, 
I, 44°57- 

A defense of poetry, with numer- 
our references to Sh. 

Ribner, Irving. “The Political Problem 


388. 


389. 


in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian Tetral- 
ogy,” S.P., XLIX, 171-184. 

Sh.’s problem to “portray the in- 
effectiveness of Richard as a king 
and justify his succession by Boling- 
broke without seeming an advocate 
of rebellion.” 

Ribner, Irving. “Shakespeare and 
Peele: The Death of Cleopatra,” 
N. & Q., June 7, pp. 244-246. 

Finds a source of Cleopatra’s 
death-scene, and particularly of 
V.ii.311-313 of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, in Peele’s Edward the First. 

Comment by John D. Reeves, Oct. 
II, pp. 441-442; by Holger Norgaard, 
Oct. 11, pp. 442-443. 

Robbins, William. “Hamlet as Alle- 
gory,” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXI, 217-223. 

The play as an allegory of human 
existence with dynamism (Hamlet, 
Claudius, the Ghost) clashing with 
tolerance and passivity (Ophelia, 
Gertrude, Horatio). 


389a. ROhrman, H. Marlowe and Shake- 


390. 


391. 


392 


speare: A Thematic Exposition of 
Some of their Plays. Arnhem: van 
Loghum Slaterus. Pp. [x] + 109. 

Rossiter, A. P. “Shakespeare’s Verse,” 
Listener, Nov. 13, pp. 812-813. 

Comments on a review of A. 
Nicoll’s Shakespeare. Reply by re- 
viewer, Nov. 27, p. 895. Further 
comment by Rossiter, Dec. 4, p. 
935- 

Rowse, A. L. “Haud Credo: A Shake- 
spearian Pun,” T.LS., July 18, p. 
469. 

Explication of the punning pas- 
sage at the beginning of IV.2 of 
LLL. 

. Riiegg, August. Shakespeare: Eine 

Einfiihrung in seine Dramen. Bern: 

A. Francke, 1951. Pp. 303. 


393. Ruppel, Karl H. “Verdi und Shake- 
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395 


speare,” Das Musikleben (Mainz), 
(1951), 2. 

. Russo, Luigi. “L’Onesto Iago,” Bel- 
fagor (Messina-Firenze), Sept. 30, 
pp. 584-586. 

. Saddey, Hans. Selbst Shakespeare hat 
nicht immer recht. Kassel/Basel: 
Barenreiter-verlag, 1949. Pp. 60. 
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Salter, F. M. “Shakespeare’s Use of 
Silence,” Trans. of the Royal Soc. 
of Canada, XLV, Ser. III, June 1951 
(pub. 1952), Sect. Two, pp. 59-81. 

Deals with “the silences of char- 
acters actually on the stage” as 
a dramatic technique developing 
chronologically through the plays. 

Sampson, Anthony. “The Printing of 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” Signature, N.S., 
No. 15. 

Saula, Dorte. “Jedna neshakespearska 
predstava” (An Un-Shakespearian 
Performance), Studentski list (Za- 
greb), VII (1951), 20. 

On a performance of Twelfth 
Night. 

Saula, Dorte. “Shakespearova komedija 
Na Tri kralja (Twelfth Night),” 
Studentski list (Zagreb), VII (1951), 
20. 

Saunders, F. R. “Capacity of the 
Second Globe Theatre,” T.L.S., Nov. 
14 P- 743- 

Stresses the importance of a pas- 
sage from a letter written by the 
Spanish Ambassador to London in 
1624, as supplying an estimate of 
3,000 persons for the minimum 
capacity of the Second Globe. 


Savage, D. S. “An Alchemical Meta- 
phor in Hamlet,” N. & Q., Apr. 12, 
pp. 157-160. 

Suggests the reading “dram of 
eisel” as most consistent with the 
alchemical significance of the pas- 
sage in Hamlet’s speech (L.iii.) 


402. Savage, D. S. “Alchemy in Shake- 


speare’s Hamlet: An Essay in Crea- 
tive Interpretation,” The Aryan 
Path, August. 


403. Savage, Henry L. “The Shakspere 


Society of Philadelphia,” SQ, III, 
341-352. 


404. Scharff, Erich. “Shakespeares Was lhr 


405 


406 


Wollt,” Die Volksbihne, Blatter fir 
Kunst und Volkskultur (Hamburg), 
I (1951), Nr. 1. 

. Schilling, K. Shakespeare. Die Idee 
des Menschseins in seinen Werken. 
Miinchen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt. 
Pp. 294. 

. Schrickx, W. De probabiliteit der 
Shakespeare-wetenschap met een 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 
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paging tot analyse van det ‘Rival 
Poet’ sonnet. [Brussels, 1950?] 


. Schiicking, L. L. “Shakespeare’s Strat- 


forder Epitaph,” Vermeil-Festschr. 


Sehrt, E. T. Vergebung und Gnade 
bei Shakespeare. Stuttgart: K. F. 
Koehler Verlag. Pp. 260. 

Rev. by K. Brunner in Anglia, 
LXXI, 113-115. 
Semper, I. J. “Jacobean Playhouses and 


Catholic Clerics,” The Month, July, 
28-39. 


Semper, I. J. “The Jacobean Theater 
Through the Eyes of Catholic 
Clerics,” SQ, III, 45-51. 

Discusses a 1618 controversy among 
Catholic priests in London as to the 
propriety of their attending per- 
formances at the public theaters. 

Sewell, Arthur. Character and Society 
in Shakespeare. Oxford, 195r. 

Rev. by L. C. Knights in M.L.R., 
XLVII, 573-574; by Harry Levin in 
SQ, III, 370-371. 


Shaaber, M. A. “A Note on Hamlet’s 
‘Abridgement,’” SQ, III, 381-382. 
Glosses the word in II.ii.438 f£. of 
the play as “epitome.” 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 1948- 
1950. New York, 1951. 
Rev. by F. Curtis Canfield in 
SQ, Ill, 138. 


Sheppard, Sir John T. Music at Bel- 
mont, and Other Essays and Ad- 
dresses. London: R. Hart-Davis, 
1951. Pp. 5-192. 

Sherbo, Arthur. “George III, Franklin, 
and Dr. Johnson,” N. & Q., Jan. 
19, Pp. 37-38. 

Franklin and Dr. Johnson charac- 
terized by George III in two quota- 
tions from Sh. 


Sherbo, Arthur. “The Proof-Sheets of 
Dr. Johnson’s Preface to Shake- 
speare,” Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, XXV, 206-210. 


Sherbo, Arthur. “Warburton and the 
1745 Shakespeare,” ].E.GP., Li, 71- 
82. 

Presents evidence to show that 
“the theory of Warburton’s close 
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connection with the 1745 edition 
must be discarded.” 


418. Shield, H. A. “Links with Shake- 
speare, IX,” N. & Q., Apr. 12, pp. 
156-157. 

Jane Spencer, wife of William 
Harsnape, and mistress and later 
wife of Robert Hesketh, the “dark 
lady” of the Sonnets. 


419. Shield, H. A. “Links with Shake- 
speare, X,” N. & Q., Aug. 30, pp. 
387-389. 

Identifies the publisher Thomas 
Thorpe with a person of the same 
name who became Mayor of Chester 
in 1615. 


420. Sidor, KreSimir. “Dvije verzije Shake- 
spearova Hamieta” (Two Versions 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet), Hrvatsko 
Kolo (Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska), V, 
II-12, 697-701. 

A dramaturgic analysis of the 
folio and quarto editions of the 
play. 

421. Siegel, Paul N. “Angelo’s Precise 
Guards,” P.Q., XXIX (1950), 442- 
443. 

Meas., III.i.95-97. 


422. Simonini, R. C., Jr. Italian Scholar- 
ship in Renaissance England (The 
University of North Carolina Studies 
in Comparative Literature, No. 3). 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press. Pp. viii + 126. 

Studies teachers of Italian in 16th- 
and 17th-century England, and con- 
cludes with a section on their in- 
fluence on Sh. and Jonson. 


423. Simpson, Frank. “New Place: The 
Only Representation of Shakespeare’s 
House, from an Unpublished Manu- 
script,” 5.5.5, pp. 55-57- 

Reprints a 1737 account by George 
Vertue of a visit to Stratford, and re- 
produces his accompanying sketches 
of New Place and Sh.’s monument 
in Stratford Church. 


424. Sitwell, Edith. A Notebook on William 
Shakespeare. London, 1948. 
Rev. by Richard Flatter in S.-]., 
87/88, 225-226. 


425. Smidt, Kristian. “A Norwegian Oper- 
atic Cymbeline,” SQ, Ill, 284. 
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A new work composed by Arne 


Eggen. 
426. Smith, Irwin. “Theatre into Globe,” 
SQ, 113-120. 
Shows how Tudor carpenters’ 


marks made it possible to build the 
Globe, piece by piece, from the 
dismembered Theatre. 


427. Smith, J. P. “Superman Versus Man: 
Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare,” Yale 
Review, XLII, 67-82. 

Concludes that while Shaw ad- 
mired Sh. as a great genius, he felt 
he had little to offer the future. 


428. Smith, R. M. “A Good Word for 
Oswald,” in A Tribute to George 
Coffin Taylor, ed. by Arnold Wil- 
liams (Univ. of North Carolina 
Press). 


429. Smith, Warren D. “Cloten with Caius 
Lucius,” S.P., XLIX, 185-194. 

Cloten’s behavior in the scene 
with the Roman ambassador (Cym., 
IILi.) not that of a brave and digni- 
fied prince, but stupid and vulgar in 
keeping with his general role as 
villain in the play. 

430. Smith, Warren D. “Stage Settings in 
Shakespeare’s Dialogue,” M.P., L, 
32-35: 

Of the lines in Sh. which establish 
the setting of the action on the 
stage, most “aim primarily at estab- 
lishing exterior setting.” Some estab- 
lish what the front wall of the tiring 
house represents, and others estab- 
lish interior setting. 

431. Southern, Richard. Changeable Scen- 
ery: Its Origin and Development in 
the British Theatre. London: Faber 
& Faber. Pp. 411. 


432. Southern, Richard, and C. Walter 
Hodges, “Colour in the Elizabethan 
Theatre,” Theatre Notebook, VI, 
57-60. 


“The stage of the Swan a Renais- 
sance design . . . executed in wood 
and finished to imitate marble.” 

Also calls attention to and repro- 
duces an early 17th-cent. painted 
ceiling depicting the heavens at 
Cullen House as possibly showing us 
what the Globe “Heavens” looked 
like. 
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433- Spencer, Terence. “Shakespeare’s Isle 
of Delphos,” M.L.R., XLVII, 199- 
202. 
In the early seventeenth century, 
the island of Delos commonly 
known as Delphos. 


434. Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespeare 
and the Actors. Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1944. 

Rev. by Rudolf Stamm in S-]., 
87/88, 213 ff. 


435- Staiger, Emil. ‘‘Shakespeare in 
Deutschland,” Hesperia (Zurich), 
III, Oct., pp. 183-190. 
A rapid survey of the fortunes of 
Sh. in Germany, esp. his influence 
on German literature. 


436. Stamm, Rudolf. Geschichte des Eng- 
lischen Theaters. Bern, 1951. 
Rev. by Karl Brunner in S.O., 
III, 132-133; by M. Blakemore Evans 
in ].E.G.P., LI, 99-100. 


437- Di Stefano, Carlo. “Il Buffone nel 
Teatro Elisabettiano ¢ Shakespear- 
iano,” Teatro Scenario (Milano), 
Feb. 1, pp. 48-49. 

Considers the Fool in the Eliz. 
theater, and esp. in the plays of Sh., 
as a catalyzer of situations and 
characters. 


438. Sternfeld, Frederick W. “The Musical 
and Rhythmical Sources of Poetry,” 
English Institute Essays 1951, 126- 
145. 

Discusses the “German fever for 
Shakespeare” in some of its mani- 
festations in the later eighteenth 
century. 


439. Stevenson, Robert. “Shakespeare’s In- 
terest in Harsnet’s Declaration,” 
PMLA, LXVII, 898-902. 

Sh.’s attention drawn to the book 
because “it contained the record of 
the last days of an early Shottery 
connection.” 


440. Stirling, Brents. “Theme and Charac- 
ter in Hamlet,” M.L.Q., XIII, 323- 
332. 

Asserts the basic unity of the play, 
finding it a drama of “passion and 
restraint,” with “emotive conflict” as 
H.’s “primary trait.” 
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441. Stoll, E. E. “Iago not a “Malcontent,” 
JE.GP., LI, 163-167. 

Iago “neither melancholy nor a 
melancholiac” but a villain rejoicing 
in his villainy. 

442. Stoll, E. E. “Keep up Your Bright 
Swords,” SQ, III, 388. 

Calls attention to identical mis- 
quotation of Othello’s command by 
himself and T. S. Eliot. 


443- Stone, George Winchester, Jr. “The 
Authorship of A Letter to Miss 
Nossiter (London, 1753),” SQ, III, 
69-70. 

Identifies MacNamara Morgan as 
the author of the pamphlet on Miss 
Nossiter’s acting of Juliet. 

Comment by Charles Beecher 
Hogan (identification of Miss Nossi- 
ter) in SQ, III, 284-285. 


444. Stone, George Winchester, Jr. “Shake- 
speare in the Periodicals 1700-1740,” 
SQ, IIL, 313-328. 
Finds that the knowledge of Sh.’s 
works widened considerably as the 
century progressed. 


445. Stovall, Floyd. “Whitman’s Knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare,” S.P., XLIX, 
643-669. 

Whitman’s knowledge of Sh. 
“less than has generally been sup- 
posed.” He was “an intelligent and 
appreciative reader” of Sh.’s works, 
but “in no sense a scholar.” 


446. Stovall, Floyd. “Whitman, Shake- 
speare, and the Baconians,” P.Q., 
XXXI, 27-38. 


Discusses the influence of the anti- 
Stratfordian writers upon Whitman 
and concludes that he came to 
doubt Sh.’s authorship of the plays 
without accepting Bacon as the 
“true” author. 


447. Stovall, Floyd. “Whitman, Shake- 
speare, and Democracy,” ].£.G.P., 
LI, 457-472. 

Whitman regarded Sh. as the poet 
of a feudal world out of which 
democracy had evolved. Therefore, 
his works were indispensable to the 
understanding of democracy, though 
alien to it. 
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448. Straumann, Heinrich. “Shakespeare in 
England,” Hesperia (Zurich), II, 
Oct., pp. 173-190. 
A rapid survey of the history of 
Sh.’s reputation and influence in 
England. 


449. Stroedel, Wolfgang. “Die Gestalt des 
Usurpators in Shakespeares Dramen,” 
S.-]., 87/88, 102-115. 


450. Strozzi, Tito. “Redatelj o  svojoj 
scenskoj postavi Otela” (The pro- 
ducer on his production of Othello), 
Kazalisni list (Zagreb), II (1947), 
35» PP- 1-3. 

451. Sutherland, W. O. S., Jr. “Polonius, 
Hamlet, and Lear in Aaron Hill’s 
Prompter,” S.P., XLIX, 605-618. 

Studies three essays by Hill and 
William Popple which appeared in 
1735, and finds them to be “an 
early example of the transition from 
the theatrical to the literary criticism 
of character.” The essays on Polonius 
and Hamlet anticipate the concerns 
of later critics. 


452. Tave, Stuart M. “Corbyn Morris: 
Falstaff, Humor, and Comic Theory 
in the Eighteenth Century,” M.P., L, 
102-115. 

The 18th-century development of 
comic theory from the assumption 
that human nature was naturally 
evil to one that it was naturally 
good, created the image of a lovable 
Falstaff. This transformation already 
evident in 1744 essay by Morris. 





453. Tave, Stuart Malcolm. “Notes on the 
Influence of Morgann’s Essay on 
Falstaff,” R.E.S., New Ser., III, 
371-375- 

Morgann only “one of a long 
series of writers creating a new 
concept of Falstaff and a new 
type of Shakespearian criticism. . . .” 


454. Thompson, Karl F. “Shakespeare’s 
Romantic Comedies,” PMLA, LXVII, 
1079-1093. 

These plays must be understood 
in terms of the conventions of 
courtly love. 

455- Thompson, W. Lawrence. “The 
Source of the Flower Passage in 
Lycidas,” N. & Q., Mar. 1, pp. 97- 


99. 
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The source not in The Winter's 
Tale but in Jonson’s Pan’s Anni- 
versary. 


456. Thomson, J. A. K. Shakespeare and 
the Classics. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 254. 

A study of classical influences and 
references in Sh.’s work, and of the 
role of the classics in Sh.’s develop- 
ment. 

Rev. in T.LS., July 11, p. 450; by 
Douglas Bush in SQ, III, 375-377; 
by E. M. Reynaud in Etudes 
Anglaises, V, 357-358. 


457. Thomson, Patricia. “The Literature of 
Patronage, 1580-1630,” E.C., II, 267- 
284. 
Includes some remarks on Timon 
and Twelfth Night. 


458. Tilley, Morris P. A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Univ. of Michigan Press, 1950. 

Rev. by John Crow in SQ, Ill, 
261-267; by Hilda Hulme in M.L.R., 
XLVII, 384-390; by F. P. Wilson in 
RE.S., New Ser., III, 190-198; by 
Richard Jente in J.E.G.P., LI, 253- 
255; by H. M. Flasdieck in Anglia, 
LXX, 327-335- 

459. Tillyard, E. M. W. Shakespeare’s 
Problem Plays. London, 1950. 

Rev. by R. W. Zandvoort in E.S., 
XXXII, 32. 

460. Titherley, A. W. Shakespeare’s Iden- 
tity. William Stanley 6th. Earl of 
Derby. London. Pp. 335. 

461. Todd, William B. “The Issues and 
States of the Second Folio and 
Milton’s Epitaph on Shakespeare,” 
S.B., V, 81-108. 

The so-called “first” and “second” 
issues of F2, Allots 1-3, shown to be 
“nothing more than sweepings from 
the warehouse floor.” 

462. Tompkins, J. M. S. “Why Pericles?” 
R.E.S., New Ser., III, 315-324. 

“Pericles . . . intended to enshrine 
a type of patience.” 

463. Traversi, D. A. “King Lear (1),” 
Scrutiny, XIX, 43-64. 

The first part of an extended 
critical essay. 
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. Truhelka, Agata. “Shakespeare i 
priroda” (Shakespeare and Nature), 
Hrvatsko kolo (Zagreb: Matica 
Hrvatska), V, 9-10, pp. 697-701. 


. Tucker, William John, “Shakespeare, 
a Catholic?” Catholic World, Oct., 
14-19. 

Finds evidence of Catholic sympa- 
thies in Sh.’s works. 


. Uhler, John Earle. “Goethe and Shake- 
speare,” Goethe after Two Centuries 
(Louisiana State Univ. Press), 97- 
102. 

Finds in Goethe’s life and works 
parallels with Sh.’s. 


. Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. “Thackeray 
and Shakespeare,” Furman Studies, 
XXXIV (1951), 30-45. 


. Venezky, Alice. “Shakespeare Con- 
quers Broadway: The Olivier 
Antony and Cleopatra,” SQ, IIl, 
121-124. 


. Vigoni, Carlo. “Quasimodo Prepara 
Amleto,” La Fiera  Letteraria 
(Roma), VII, June 15, pp. 1-2. 

Discusses a translation of Ham. 
being prepared by S. Quasimodo. 


. Vogelback, A. L. “Shakespeare and 
Melville’s Benito Cereno,” M.L.N., 
LXVII, 113-116. 

Compares Babo in the Melville 
story with Iago. 

. Waldock, A. J. A. Sophocles the 
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